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FATHER PAUL SARPL* 



Father PjkUL, vA^ose aame, 1>efore he entered 
jnto the monastic life^ was Peter Sarpi\ was bom 
at Venice, August 14. 1559. His father followed 
merchandise, )but with so little success, that, at 
his death, he left his family very ill provided for, 
but under the care of a mother, whose piety was 
likely to bring the blessing of Providence upon 
them, and whose wise conduct supplied the want of 
fortune by advantages of greater value* 

Happfly for yeung Sarpi, she had a brother^ 
master of a celebrated school, under whose direc- 
tion he was placed by her. Here he lost no time, 
but cultivated his abilities, naturally of the first 
rate, with unwearied application. He was bom 
for study f having a natural aversion to pleasure and 
gaiety, and a memory so tenacious, that he could 
repeat thirty verses upon ence hearing llt^m. 

Proportionable to his capacity was his progress 
in literature: At thirteen, having made himself 
master of school-learning, he turned his studies to 
philosophy and the mathematics, and entered upon 
logic under Capella of Cremona, who, though a 

* Written for the Gentleman's Magazine for 1738. C. 
yOL. XII. A 
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2 FATHER PAUL SARPI* 

celebrated master of that science, confessed himf* 
self, in a very little time, unable to give his pupil 
farther instructions. ' 

As Capella was of the order of the Servites, his 
scholar was induced^ by his acquaintance with him, 
to engage in the same profession, though his uncle 
and his mother represented to him the hardships 
and austerities of that kind of life, and advised him 
with' great zeal against it* But he was steady ia 
his resolutions, and in 1660 took the habit of the 
order, being then only in his 14th year ; a time of 
life in most persons very improper for such engage- 
ments, but in him attended with such maturity <^ 
thought, and such a settled temper^ that he never 
seemed to regret the choice he then made, aB4 
which he confirmed by a solemn public profession 
in 1572. 

At a general chapter of the Servites, held at 
Mantua, Paul (for so we shall now call him) bdng 
then only twenty years old, distinguished himsdf 
so much in a public disputation by his genius and 
learning, that William Duke of Mantua, a great 
patron of letters, solicited the consent of his supe* 
riors to retain him at his court, and npt only made 
him public professor of divinity in the cathedjtali 
but honoured him with many proofs of his esteem* 

But Father Paul, finding a court life not agree- 
able to his temper, quitted it two years afterwards^ 
and retired to his beloved privacies, being then not 
only acquainted with the Latin^ Greek, Hebrew, 
and Chaldee language^ but with philosophy, the 
mathematics, canon and civil law, all parts of na- 
tural philosophy, and chemistrv itself} for his ap- 
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FATHER BAUL SARPI. » 

plieation was unintermitted^ liis ttetMl clear^ his 
«pprehen^n qmck* and his memory retentive. 

Being made a priest at twenty-twb, be was dis- 
tinguished by the illustrious cardinal Borromeo 
with his confidences and employed by him on many 
occasions, not without the envy of persons of less 
merit, who were so far exasperated as to lay a 
bharge against him, before the Inquisition, for de^ 
nying that the Trinity could be proved from the 
fim chi^ter of Geh^isj but the accusation was 
too ridiculous to be taken notice (^« 

After this he passed successively through the 
dignities of his order, and in the intervals of his 
ediployment, ap^^ied himself to his studies with so 
itetelisive a capacity, as left no branch of knowledge 
untouched* By him Acqu^pendente, the great ansu 
tomist, confesses that be was informed how vi^iotl 
is peiforttidd ; and f Here are proofs that h6 was not 
a stranger to the 6in:ulation of the blodd. Hd 
frequently conversed upon astronomy Witfei mathe- 
maticians, upon anatomy with surgeons^, updti me^ 
dicihe with physicians, and with chemists Upon the 
andysis of metals, not as a superfldal inquirer, 
but as a completd ms^en 

But the hours of repose that he etnplcydd sd Well, 
were interrupted by a new information in the In*, 
quisition, where a fprmef acquaintanc^e produced at 
letter written by him in cypheri^ in which hjS ^aid, 
" that he detested the court of Eome, and that no 
preferm^t was obtained there but l^ dishonest 
means/' This accusation, however dangerous, 
was pasi^ over on account <^ his great reputation, 
but made sijch impression on that court, that he 
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4 FATHER PAUL SAEPI» 

was aftei'ward denied a bishoprick by dement VlUf 
After these difficulties were surmounted^ Father 
Paul again retired to his solitude, where he appears, 
by some writings drawn up by him at that ttme, to 
have turned his attention more to improvements in 
piety than learning* Such was the care with which 
he read the scriptures, that it being his custom to 
draw a line under any passage which he intended 
more nicely to consider, there was not a single 
¥rord in his New Testament but was underlined ; 
the same marks of attention appeared in his Old 
Testament, Psalter, and Breviary. 

But the most active scene of his life began about 
the year 1615, when Pope Paul V. exasperated by 
some decrees of the senate of Venice that interfered 
with the pretended rights of the church, laid the 
whole state under an interdict. 

The senate, filled with indignation at this treair, 
ment, forbade the bishops to receive or publkh the 
Pope's buU ; and convening the rectors of the 
churches, commanded them to celebrate divine 
service in the accustomed manner, with which 
most of them readily complied; but the Jesuits 
and some others refusing, were by aiBolemn edict 
expelled the state* 

Both parties, having proceeded to extremities, 
employed their ablest writers to defend their mea* 
sures : on the Pope's side, among others. Cardinal 
Bellarmine entered the lists, and with his confe- 
derate authors defended the papal claims with great 
scurrility of expression, and very sophistical rea- 
sonings, which were confuted by the Venetian apo- 
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rATHER PAUL SARPr. 5 

legists in much more d^ent language, and with 
much greater solidity of argument. 

On this occasion Father Paul was m<»t eminently 
distinguished, by his De^nceqfthe Rights ofilm w- 
preme Magistrate^ his Treatise ofExcommtmicaiion 
translated from Gerson, with an Apology^ and other 
ivritings, for which he was cited before* the Inquisi* 
tion at Rome ; but it may be easily imagined that 
he did not obey the summons. 

The Venetian writers, whatever might be the 
abilities of their adversaries, were at least superior 
to them in the justice of their cause. The propo- 
sitions maintained on the side of Rome were these : 
That the Pope is invested with all the authority of 
heaven and earth. That all princes are his vassals, 
and that he may annul th^ laws at pleasure. That 
kings may appeal to him, a« he is temporal monarch 
of the whole earth. That he can discharge sub- 
jects from their oaths of allegiance, and make it 
thfeir duty to take up arms against their sovereign. 
That he may depose king^ without any &ult com- 
mitted by them, if the good of the church requires 
it. That the clergy are exempt from all tribute to 
kings, and fire not accountable to them even in 
cases of high treason. That the Pope cannot err : 
that his decisions are to be received and obeyed on 
pain of sin, though all die World should judge them 
to be false : that the Pope is God upon earth ; that 
his sentence and that of God are the same ; and that 
to call his power in question, is to call in question 
the power of God : maxims equally shocking, weak, 
pernicious, and absurd ; which did not require the 
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b FATHER PAUL SARPI. 

abilities or learning of Fafher Paul, to deiniomt'r»t& 
their falsehood, and destructive tendency* 

It iiiay be easily imagined that such prioctples 
were quickly overtbrpwo, and that no court but that 
of Rome thought it for its interest to &vour them« 
The Pope, therefore, finding his authors confuted^ 
and hia cause abandoned, was wilHng to conclude 
the afiair by treaty, which, >y the mediatios of 
Henry IV. of France, was accommodated upon 
terms very much to the honour of the Venetiaas. 

But the defenders of the Venetian rights were, 
though comprehended in the treaty, excluded by the 
Romans from the benefit of It ; some upon diflecent 
pretences were imprisoned, some sent to the gaUeys, 
fmd all debarred from preferment. But their malice 
was chiefly aimed against Father Paul, who soon 
found the efiects of it ; for as he was going one night 
to his ccmvent, about six months after the accommoi* 
Nation, he was attacked by five ruffians armed with 
^ilettoes, who gave htm no less than fifteen stabs^ 
three of whicb wounded him in such a manner, thai 
h$ w^s left for dead. Tlie murderers fled fer refiige 
40 the ifunoio, and were afterwardis. received into 
the Pope's, dominions, but were pursilbd by divine 
ju^ice^ and all, except one man wbo died in 
prisipn, pisriished by! viofent deaths. 

This and oliheir attempts upon his life obliged himt 
to coqfibei himsetf to his convent, where be engage- 
«d: in writ;jng the history of the Council of Trent, a 
work unequalledt&r the judicious disposition of the 
il^^er, and artftiK t^xtuce of the narration, com-* 
ip^nded by Br Burnet as the completest model of 
historical writing, and celebrated by Mr Wotton as 
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FATHER PAUL SARPi: 7 

^uivaleot to any production of antiquity ; in which 
the reader finds ^t^ liberty withcmt licentiousness, 
piety without hypocrisy, freedom of speech without 
negleet of decency, severity without rigour, and 
extensive learning without ostentation/' 

In this, ^nd other works of less consequence, he 
spent the remaining part of his life, to the beginning 
of the year 162S, when he was seized with a qold 
and fever, w;hich he neglected till it became incur- 
able. He languished more than twelve months, 
which he spent almost wholly in a preparation for 
his passage into ^emity ; and among his payers 
snd aerations was often heard to repeat, Lordf 
fUM let tby servant depart in peace. 

On Sunday the eighth of January of the next 
year, he rose, weak as he was, to mass, and went 
to take his repast wi^ the rest, but on Mopday was 
wmodd with a weakness that threatened immediate 
death; and on Thursday prepared for his change 
by receiving die Viatictpa widi such marks of de- 
votion, as equally melted and edified the beholders^ 

Through the whde course of his illness to the; 
last hour of hk life^ he was consulted by the senate in 
public a£^rs, and returned answers in his greatest 
weakness, with puch pvesca^ce of niind as could only 
arise from the coosoiousiiess of innocence. » 

On Sunday, the day of his death, he bad thef 
passion of our blessed Saviour read to him out of 
St John's gospel, as on every other day of that week, 
and spoke of the mercy of his Redeemer, and his 
confidence in his. merits. 

As his end evidently approached, the brethren 
of the convent came to pronounce the last prayers, 
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8 FATHER PAUL Si^HPI. 

wiCb which he could only join in his thooght^ be^ 
ing able to pronounce no more than these words, 
Esio perpeiua^ Mayst thou last for ever ; which was 
understood to be a prayer for the prosperity 0f his 
country. 

Thus died Father Paul^ in the 71st year of his 
age : hinted by the Romans as their most formidable 
enemy, and honoured by all the learned fbr his abi- 
lities, and by the good for his integrity. His de- 
testation of the corruption of the Roman church 
appears in all his writings, but particularly in this 
memorable passage of one of his letters : ^* There is 
nothing more essential than to ruin the reputation 
of the Jesuits: by the ruin of the Jesuits, Rome 
will be ruined ; and if Rome is ruined^ rdigion 
will reform <rf* itself.^' 

He appears by many pasisages of his life to have 
had a high esteem of the church of England ^y and 
his friend. Father Fulgentio, who had adopted all 
his notions, made no scruple of administering to 
Dr Duncomln ani English gentleman that fell sick 
at Venice, the communion in both kinds, accord- 
ing to the Common Prayer which he had with him 
in itdUan. 

He was buried wfth great ik>mp. at the public 
charge, and a magnificent monument was ejected 
to his memory* ^ 
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The following account of the late Dr Boxiur 
HAAvXy so loially eelebn^;ed» and so universally 
kmented through the. whole learned world, wiU^ 
we hope, be not unacceptable to our readers: We 
could have made it much larger, by adoptii^ flying 
reports, and inserting unattested facts ) a close ad- 
herence to certainty has contracted our narrative, 
aiKl hindered it from swelling to that bulk, at which 
modern hist<Mies generally arrive. 

Dr Hermw Boerbaave was b<Hii on the last day 
of December, 1668, about one in the morning, at 
Yoorhout, a village two miks di^^nt from Leyden ; 
his father, James Boerbaave^ was minister of Yoor- 
hout, of whom his son,* in a small account of his 
own life, has given a very amiable character, for the 
simplicity and openness of his behaviour, for hji3 
exact frugality in the management of a narrow for- 

* << Erat Hermanni Genitor Latind, Grraecd, Hebraic^ tcieni : 
peritufl valdd historiarum et gentium. Vir apertus, icandidus^ sim- 
plex : paterfamilias optimus amore, cur&, diligentiay frugalitate, 
prudent!^ Qui non magn4 in re, sed plenus virtutis, norem 
liberit educandis exemplum praebuit singulare, quid exaota par« 
•imonia polleat, et frugalitas." Orig., Edit. 
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tune, and the prudence, tenderness, and diligence^ 
with which he educated a numerous family of nine 
children^ He was emmently skilled in history and 
genealogy, and versed in the Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew languages. 

His mother was Hagar Dadder, a tradesman^^ 
daughter of Amsterdam, from whom he might, per- 
haps, derive an hereditary inclination to the study 
of physic^ in which she was very inquisitive, and 
had obtained a knowledge of it not common in* 
female students. 

This knowlec^e, however, she did not live ta 
oommunteate to her son ^ for she died in l&J^f t«^ 
years after ber marriage* 

His ftthefy finding himself ^cumbered with the 
care of seven childrenf, thought itnecessaiytotake 
a second wife^ and in July I674 was married ta 
Eve du Bois, daughter of a minister of Leyden^ 
who, by her prudent and impartial conduct, so en* 
deared herself to her husband's children, that they 
all regarded her as their own mother. 

Herman Boerhaave was always designed by hi» 
father for the ministry, and with that view instruct^ 
ed by him in grammatical learning, and the first 
elements of languages ; in which he made such a 
jN'ofieiency, th^t he was, at the age of eleven years»^ 
not only master of the rules of grammar, but ca- 
pable of translating with tolerable accuracy, and 
riot wholly ignorant of critical niceties* 

At intervals^ to recreate bis mind, and strengthen 
his constitution, it wa3 his father's custom po send 
bijn into the fields, and employ him in agrijeiulture 
and such kind of rural occupations, which he con- 
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BOERHAAYE. 11 

tinued tlirough all his life to love and jtnctLie ; and' 
by this vicissitude of study and exercise preserved 
himself, in a great measure, from those distjmipers 
and depremions which are frequently the conse- 
quences of indiscreet diligence, and umnternipted 
appKc&tion ; and from which students, not well ac- 
quainted with tlie constitution of the human body, 
sometimes fly £E>r reHef to wine instead of exercise, 
and purchase temporary ease by^ the hazard of the 
most dreadfid consequences. 

The studies of young Boerfaaave were, about this 
ttnie, interrupted by an accident, which deserves a 
particular mention, as it first inclined him to that 
science, to which he was by nature so well ackpte^ 
and which he afterwards carried to so great perfeo* 
ttcrn. 

In the twelfth year of his age, a stubborn, pain^ 
fill, and malignant ulcer, broke out upon his left 
thigh ; which, for near five yeans, defeated idl the 
art of the surgeons ai^ physicians, and not only 
afflicted him with most excruciating pains, but ex^ 
pcMed him to sych sharp and tormenting applica^- 
tions, that the diseiue and remedies were equally^ 
ili{»2£ferable. Then it was that his own pertn tauf^t 
him to compassicmate others, luid his experience of 
the inefficacy df the methods then in use incited 
him to attraopt the discovery of others move oeiv 
tain. 

He begdh to practise at least honestly, for he be* 
gan upon himself; and hiii first essay was a prelude 
to his future success^ for, having laid aside all the 

IMcescriptioas of his physicians, and all the applica* 

as 
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fions of hk surgeons, he at last, by tdnnentihgi the 
iMU-t with salt and urine, efiected a cure. 

That he might, on this occasion, obtain the asmst* 
ance of surgeons with less inconvenience and e%^ 
pense, he was brought, by his father, at fburteas, to 
Leyden, and placed in the fourth dass of the pub- 
lic school, after being examined by the master. 
Here his application and abilities were equally cob-* 
qoicuoi^. In six months,> by gaining the first piize 
in the fourth class, he was raised to the fifth j and 
)n. six months more, upoti the same ftoci of the 
auperiority of his genius^ rewarded with another 
prize, and translated to the sixth ; from whence it 
la usual in six months more to be removed to the 
university. 

Thus did our young student advance in learnings 
and reputation, when,' as he was within view of Uie 
university, a sudden and unexpected blow threat^ 
ened to defeat all his expectations.^ 

On the 12th of November, in 168«, his father 
diedy and left behind him a very slender provision 
for his widow^ and nine children, of which the 
ddest was not yet seventeen years old. 

This was a most afflictpig loss to the young scho- 
lar, whose fortune iras by no means sufficient to 
bew the expenses of a learned education, and who 
thecefi»« seemed to be now summoned by necessity 
to some way of life more immediately and certainly 
lucrative ; but, with a resolution equal to his abi- 
lities, and a spirit not so depressed and shaken, he 
determined to break through the obstacles of po- 
verty, and supply, by diligence^ the want of for^ 
tune. 
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He tberefwe ae&ed and obtained the consent of 
fais guardians to prosecute his studies, so long as his 
patrimony would support Mm ; and, continuing his 
wonted industry, gained another prize. ' 

He was now to quit the school for the university^ 
but, on account of the weakness yet remaining in 
fais thigh) was, at his own entreaty, continued six 
months longer binder the care of bis master, the 
learned Winschotan, where he once more was ho- 
noured with the prize. 

At his removal to the university^ the same genius 
and industry met with the same encouragement and 
applause. The learned Trigiandius, one of his fa- 
therms friends, made soon after pro£»sor of divinity 
at Leyden, distinguished him in a particular manr 
ner, and recommended him to the friendship of Mr 
Van Apphen, in whom he found a generous and 
constant patron^ 

He became now a diligent heai^r of the most 
celebrated professors, and made great advances in 
all the sciences i still regulating his studies with a 
view principally to divinity^ for which he was ori^r 
ginally intended by his father, and for that reason 
exerted his utmost application to attain an exact 
knowledge of the Hebrew tongue. 

Being convinced of the necessity of mathema^ 
tical learning, he began to study tlu)se sciem^s in 
1687, but without that intense industry with iM^iich 
the pleasure he found in that kind of knowledge 
induced him afterwards to cultivate them. 

In 1690, having performed the exercises of the 
university with uncommon reputation, he took his 
degree in philosophy j and on that occasion discuss- 
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14 JMBEHAAVE. 

ed the important and arduous subject of the dis* 
tinct natures of the soul and body» with such wc^ 
curacy, perspicuity, and siibtilty, that he entirely 
confuted all the sophistry of Epicurus, Hobbe^ 
and Spinosa, and equally x^used the characters of 
bis piety and erudition. 

Divinity was still his great employment, and the 
chief aim of all his studies. He read the scriptures 
in their original languages^ and when difficulties oct 
curred, consulted the interpretations Of the most 
Ancient fathers, whom he read in order of tiAe, be- 
ginning with Clemens Ronian\i8# 

In the perusal of those early writers,* he was 
struck with the profouodest veneration of the sim* 
plicil^ and purity of their doctrides, the holiness 



* <* Jungdbat his •xercitiis quotidianam patnim lectionenly 
secundum chronologiam, a Clemente Romano eJiorsub, et juxta 
•eriem seculorum descendens : nt Jesu Christi doctrinam la N. 
T. traditam^ primis patribUs interpretantibus, addisceret. 

*^ Horum simplicitatem sincers? doctrinae, disciplinse saoc- 
titatem, vitae Deo dicat« in^egritatem adorabat. Subtilitatem 
ffcholanim divina postmodum itiquinaaie dolebiat. ^gerrimd 
lidit^ Saerorum interpretalipnem ex tectk tophiftdrum pett; et 
Platonis, Aristoielu, Thoma AguimtUf Scotif suoque- tempore 
Cartesiu cogitata metaphysica adhiberi pro legibus, ad qua« 
castig^entur saerorum scriptorum de Deo sententis. Experier 
batur acerba dissidia, ingeniorumque subtilissimorum acerrima 
certanuna, odia^ ambitionei, inde cieri, foveri : adeo contraria 
pad cum Deo et homine. Nihil hie ikiagis illi obstabat ; quam 
quod omnes asserant sacram scripturam M^M7r&^tc$if( loquenteipt 
^t«T^%^a( explicandam ; et B-to^^tTntecf singuli definiant ex placitis 
9uas metaphysices. Horrebat, inde dominantis sectse prseva* 
lentem opinionem, orthodoxise modum, et regulas, unice dare 
}uxta dictata m^iaphysicorum, non saorarum literaram; und^ 
$9in varite senteotiee de doctrine simplicilsima." Orig. EdH. 
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nf tlheir \lve% and the sanctity of tiie disciplim 
|M*actised by them } but, as he descended to ^be 
lower ages, found tbe peace of Christianity brdcem 
by useless controversies, and its doctrines sophis- 
ticated by the subtiities of the schools. He fbtUHl 
Ihe holy writers interpreted according lo the notions 
of philosophers, and the chimeras of metaphysicians 
^opted as articles of faith. He found difficulties 
raised by niceties, and fomented to bitterness and 
rancour. He saw the simplicity of the Christian 
doctrine corru|^d by the private fand^ of parti- 
cular parties^ while each adhered to its own phikv 
sophy, and orjthodoxy was confined to the sect in 
power. 

Having now exhausted his fortune in the purwtt ' 
fof his studies, he found the necessity of applying 
to some profession, that, without engrossing all his 
time, might enable him to support himself; and 
having obtained a very uncommon knowledge of 
the mathematics, he read lectures in those sciences 
to a select number pf young gentlemen in the unit 
yersity* 

At length, h\s propension to the study of phy«» 
^ic grew too violent to be resisted ( and, thbugif 
^e still intended to make divinity the great employ^ 
ment of his life, he could not deny himself the sa^ 
tisfaction of spending some time upon the medical 
writers, for the perusal of which he was so well 
qualified by his acquaintance with the mathematics 
and philosophy. 

But this science corresponded so much with his 
natural genius, that he could not forbear making 
that his busidesi which he intended only as his di* 
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venuon ; and atiU growing more eager» as he adU 
vanced fartl^r, be at length determined wholly t9 
master that profession, and to take his d^ee in 
physic, befoce be engag&d in the duties of the 
miQistiy* 

It is, I believe, a very just observation, diat 
men^s ambition is generally proportioned to their 
capacity. Providence seldom sends any into the 
world with an inclination to 'attempt great things^ 
who have not abilities likewise to perform them. 
To have formed the design of gaining a complete 
knowledge of medicine l)y way of di^ession from 
thedogical studies, would have been little less 
than madness in most men, and would have only 
exposed them to ridicule and contempts But 
Boerhaave was one of those mighty geniuses, to 
whom scarce any 4iiing appears impossible, and 
who think nothing worthy of their efforts but what 
appears insurmountable to common understandings. 

He began this new course of study by a dih'gent 
perusal of Vesalius, Bartholine, and Fallopius ; and 
to acquaint himself more fully with the structure 
of bodies, was a constant attendant upon Nude's 
public dissections in die theatre, and himself very 
accurately inspected the bodies of different animals. 

Having furnished himself with this preparatory 
knowledge, he began to read the ancient physicians 
in the order of time, pursuing hts inquiries down- 
wards from Hippc^rates through all the Greek and 
Latin writers. 

Finding, as he tells us himself, that Hippocrates 
was the original source of all ptiedical knowledge^ 
and that all the later writers were little more than 
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tfaJDScribers from htm, he returned t6 him with 
more attention, and spent much time in making 
extracts from him, digestidg his treatises into me- 
thod, and fixing them in his memory. 

He then descended to the modems, among whom 
QOrie engaged him longer, or improved him more, 
than Sydenham, to whose merit he has left this at* 
testation, ^^ that he frequently perused him, and 
always with greater eagerness/' 

His insatiable curiosity after knowledge engaged 
him now in the practice of chemistry, which he 
prosecuted with all the ardour of a philosopher, 
whose industry was not to be wmried, and whose 
love of truth was too rtrong to nuStr him to ac* 
quiesce in the reports of others. 

Yet did he not Buffer one branch of science to 
withdraw his attention from others : anatomy did 
QOt withhold him from chemistry, nor chemistry, 
enchanting as it is, from the study of botany, in 
which he was no less skilled than in other parts of 
physic He was not only a careful examiner of 
all the plants in the garden of the university, but 
made excursions fcnr his farther improvement into 
the woods and fidds, and left no place unvisited 
where any inare«se of botanical knowledge could 
be reasonably hoped for. . 

In conjunction with all these inquiries he still 
pursued hk theological studies, and still, as we are 
informed by himself, '^ proposed, when he had 
made himself master of the whole art of physic, and' 
obiained the honour of a degree in that science, to 
petition regularly for a license to preach, and to 

yoi*. XII. B 
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engage in tiie cure of gouls,'' and intended in hia 
theological exercise to discuM this question, *^ why 
so many were formerly converted to Christianity 
by illiterate persons, and so few at present by men 
of learning.'^ 

In punniance of this plan he went to Hardewich^ 
in order to take the degree of doctor in physic, 
which he obtained in July 169S, having performed a 
public disputation, ^^ De utilitate explorandorum 
excrementorum in asgris, ut signorum/' 

Then returning to Leyden full of his pious de* 
sign of undertaking the ministry^ he found to his 
surprise unexpected obstacles thrown in hb way^ 
and an insinuation dispersed through the university 
that made him suspected, not of any slight devia- 
tion from received opinions, not of any pertinacious 
adherence to his own notions in doubtful and dis- 
putable matters, but of no less than Spinosism, or, 
in plainer terms, of atheism itself. 

How so injurious a repcHtcame to be raised, cir- 
culated, and credited, will be doubtless very eagerr 
ly inquired : we shall therefore give the relation, 
not only to satisfy the curiosity c£ mankind, but to 
i^ew that no merit, however exalted, is exempt 
from being not only attacked, but wounded, by the 
most contemptible whispers. Those who cannot 
strike with force, can however poison their weapon, 
and weak as they are, give mortal wounds, and 
bring a hero to the grave : so true is that observa- 
tion, that many are able to do hurt, but few to do 
good. 

This detestable calumny owed its rise to an inci- 
dent from which no consequence of importance 
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Dould be possibly apprehehcted. As Boei4iaave 
was sitting in a common boat, ther^ arose a con-' 
versation among the passengers upon the impious 
mid pernicious doctrine of Spinosa, which, as they 
all agreed, tends to the utter overthrow of all reli- 
gion. Boerbaave sat, and attended silently to this 
discourse for some time, till one of the company, 
willing to distinguish himself by his zeal, instead of 
confuting the positions of Spinosa by ai^ument, 
began to give a loose to contumelious language, 
and virulent invectives, which Boerbaave was so 
little pleased with, that at last he could not for-' 
bear asking him, whether he had ever read the au- ' 
thor he declaimed against 

The orator, not being able to make much answer, 
WEas<!hecked in the midst of his invectives, but not 
wif^ut feelii^ a secret resentment against the' 
person who had at once interrupted his harangue, * 
and exposed his ignorance. 

This was observed by a stranger who was in the 
boat with them ; he inqtitred of bis neighbour the 
name of the young man whose question had put an 
end to the discourse, and having learned it, set it 
down in his pocket-book, as it appears, with a ma- 
licious design, for in a few days it was the common 
conversation at Leyden, that Boerbaave had re- ' 
velted to Spinosa. 

In was in vain that his advocates and friends 
pleaded his learned and unanswerable confutation 
of all atheistical opinions, and particularly of the 
system of Spinosa, in his discourse of the distinction 
between soul and body. Such calumnies are not 
easily suppressed, when they are once become ge- 
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neral. Hiey are kept aUve and aupportal b j the 
malice of bad, andsotQetimeaby the zesdof gocMl 
men, who, though they do not abacdutely believe 
them, think it yet the securest method to keep not: 
only guilty, but au^oted men, out of public em*; 
ployments, upon this princi^l^ that the safety of 
many is to be preferred before the ad^^nti^ of 
few, 

Boerhaave, finding this formidable oppositioa 
raised against his pretensions taecdesiastical,ha< 
nours or preibrments^ and even i^ainst his design 
of assuming the chajracter of a divine, thoc^ht it 
neither necessary nor prudent to struggle with the 
torrent of popular prejudice, as he waa equally qua* 
li^ed far a profession, not indeed of equal dignity 
or importance, but which mu^ undoubtedly claim ' 
the second plac« among those which are of the 
greatest benefit to mankinds 

He therefore applied himself to hk medical > 
studies with new ardour and alacrity, reviewed all 
his former observations and inquiries, and was con* < 
tinually employed in making new acquisitions. 

Having now qualified himself for the practice o£ 
ph3r8ic, he began to visit patients, but without that 
encouragement which others, not equally deserving, 
have sometimes met with. His business was^ at 
first, not great, and his circumstances by no meana 
easy ; but still, superior to any discouragement, he 
continued his seardi after knowledge, and deter* 
mined that *proq)erity, if ever he was to enjoy it^ 
should be the consequence not of mean art, or dis^ t 
ingenuous soUcitations^ but of real merit, and sotid 
learning. 
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His i^€ady adhet^nee td his resolufions appears 
yM tAoM plainly &oflOi thi^ tircuinstance : he was, 
while he yet remained in this unpleasing situation, 
invited by 6iie of the firtt favourites of King Wil- 
liam IIL to settle at the Hague, upon very advan- 
tageous conditions; but dedined the offer. For 
having no ambifion but after knowledge, he was 
desirous of living at liberty, without any restraint 
upon his looks^ his thoughts^ or hi^ tongue, and at 
the utmost distance from all contentions and state- 
parties. His time was wholly taken up in visiting 
the sick, studying, making chemical experiments, 
searching into every part of medicine with the ut- 
most diligence, teaching the mathematics, and 
reading the scriptufeS, and those authors who pro- 
fess to teach a certain nlfetiiod of loving God.* 

Tnis was his ttiethod of liWng to the year 17OI, 
when he was recommended by Van Berg to the 
tmiversity, as a proper person to succeed Drelin- 
curtius in the professorship of physic, and elected 
without any solicitations on his part, and almost 
without his consent, on the 18th of May. 

* " Circa hoe temptw, lautiB conditionibiMy laiitioribus pro* 
missisy mvitatiu, plus vice simpHci^ a viro primarise dignationis, 
qui gratia flagrantissima florebat regis Gulielmi lit. ut Hagam- 
comitum sedem caperet fortunarum, declinavit constans. Con- 
teotuB videlicet vita libera, remota a turbis, studiisque porroper- 
coleadis uttlcs impetisa, ubi nofi tofftmtvaf alia dicere et simulate, 
alia sentire et dissimulal'e : f^cluu^ stiidiit rapi^ regi. Sic turn 
vita erat, eegros viserc, mox domi in musaeo se condere, officinam 
Vulcaniam exercere ; omUes medicine partes acerrime persequi 9 
mafhematica eti^iii aliis tfadere ; sacra legere, et auctores qui 
profitentur docere rationem certain amaudi Demn/' Orig. Edit. 
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On thi& occittiofv hsviog dbserved, wkh gtief^ 
' that Hippocrates, whom he regarded not only as the 
father but as the prince of physicians, was not suf- 
ficiently read or esteemed by young students, he 
pronounced an oration, ** De commendando Studio 
Hippocratico ;*' by which he restored that great 
author to his just and ancient reputation* 

He now began to read public lectures with great 
applause, and was prevailed upon by^ bis audience 
to enlarge his original design,^ and instruct them in 
chemistry. 

This he undertook,^ not only to the great advan- 
tage of his pupils, but to the great improvement of 
the art itself, which had hitherto been treated only 
. in a confused and irregular manner, and was little 
more than a history of particular experiments, not 
reduced to certain principles, nor connected one 
w|th another : this, vast chaos he reduced to order, 
and made that clear and easy, which was before to 
the last degree difficult and obscure.^ 

His reputation now began to bear some propor- 
tion to his merit, and extended itself to distant uni- 
versities; so that, in 1703, the professorship of 
physic being vacant at Groningen, he was invited 
thither j but he refused to leave Leyden, and chose 
to continue his present course of life* 

This invitation and refusal being related to the 
governors of the university of Leyden, they had so 
grateful' a sense c( his regard for them, that they 
immediately voted an honorary increase of his sa- 
lary ^^ and promised him the first professorship that 
should be vacant. 

56 
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On this occasion he pronounced an oration i^on 
the use of mechanics in the science of physic, in 
which he endeavoured to recommend a rational and 
mathematical inquiry into the causes of diseases, 
and the structure of bodies ; and to shew the follies 
and weaknesses of the jargon introduced by Pa- 
racelsus, Helmont, and other chemical enthusiasts, 
who have obtruded upon the world the most airy 
dreams, and instead of enlightening their readers 
with exi^cations of nature, have darkened the 
plainest appearances, and bewildered mankind in 
error and obscurity* 

Boerhaave had now for nine years read physical 
lectures, but without the title or dignity of a pro- 
fessor, when, by the death of professor Hotten, the 
prdessorship of physic and botany Ml to him of 
course. 

On this occasion he asserted the simplicity and 
facility of the science of physic, in opposition to 
those that think obscurity contributes to the dig- 
irity of learning, and that to be admired it is neces- 
sary not to be understood. 

His profession of botsoiy made it part of his duty 
to superintend the physical garden, which improv- 
ed so much by the immense number of new plants 
which he procured, that it was enlarged to twice its 
original e^^tent. 

In 171^9 he was deservedly advanced to the 
highest dignities of the university, and in the same 
year made physician of St Augustin's hospital in 
Leyden, into which the students are admitted twice 
a week, to learn the practice of physic. 
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Thii was tif equal advantage to the sick and to 
the students, for the success of his practice walB 
the best demonstration of the soundness of his prin- 
oiples. 

When he laid down his office of governor of the 
^iniversity in 171^» he made an oration upon the 
subject of ** attaining to certainty in natural philo- 
sophy;'' in which he declares, in the strongest 
terms, in favour of experimental knowledge, and 
reflects, with just severity, upon those arrogant phi- 
losophers, who are too easily disgusted with the 
slow methods of obtaining true notions by frequent 
experiments, and who, possessed with too high an 
opinion of their own abilities, rather chuse to con- 
sult their own imaginations, than inquire into na- 
ture, and are better pleased with the charming 
amusement of forming hypotheses, than the toil- 
some drudgery of making observations. 

The emptiness and uncertainty of all those sys- 
tems, whether venerable for their antiquity, or 
agreeable for their novelty, he has evidently shewn ; 
and not only declared, but proved, that we are en- 
tirely ignorant of the principles of things, and that 
all tiie knowledge we have is of such qualities alone 
as are discoverable by experience, or such as may 
be deduced from them by mathematical demoni^xa^ 
tion. 

This discourse, filled as it was with piety, and a 
true sense of the greatness of the Supreme Being, 
and the incomprehensibility of his works, gave such 
oflG»ce to a professor of Franeker, who professed 
the utmost esteem for Des Cartes,: and considered 
his principles as the bulwark of orthodoxy, that he 
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flppmred in vindicttion of his darling author^ and 
spoke of die injuty done him with the utmost vehe^ 
mence^ declaring little less than that the Cartesian 
system and the Christian must inevitaUy. stand and 
fidl together, and that to say that vm were ignorant 
(^ the principles of things, was not only to enlist 
among the sceptics, but sink into atheisn itself^ 
: So fiir can prejudice darken the understanding, 
as to make it consider precarious systems as the 
chief support of sacred and invariable truth* 

This treatment ci Boeriiaave was so &t resented 
by the governors of his university, that they pro< 
cured from Franeker a recuitation of the invective 
that had been thrown out against him : tbjs was not 
only complied with, but offers were made him o£ 
more ample satis&ction ; to which he returned an 
uiswer not less to his honour than the victory he 
gained, ^* that he should think himself sufficiently 
comprasated, if his adversary received no farther 
mdestati<Hi on his account 

So far was this weak and injudicious attack from 
diaking a reputation not castiudly raised by fashion 
or caprice, but founded iqion solid merit, that the 
same year his correspondence was desired upcfa 
Botany and Natural i^ilosoi^y by Ihe Academy of 
Sciences at Parif , of which he was, upon ^e death 
of Count Marsigli, in the year 1738, elected a 
member. 

Nor were the French the only nation by which 
this great man was courted and distinguished ; for, 
two years after, he was elected fellow of our Royal 
Society. 

17 
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It cannot be doubted but, thus caressed and bo# 
soured with the highest and most public marks of 
esteem by other nations, he became more celebrat- 
ed in the university ; for Boerhaave was not one of 
those learned men, of whom the world has seen too 
many, that disgrace their studies by their vices, and 
by unaccountable Weaknesses make themselves ri- 
diculous at home, while their writings procure them 
tiie veneration of distant countries, where their 
learning is known, but not their follies. 

Not that his countrymen can be charged with 
being insensible of his excellencies till other na- 
tions taught them to admire him ; for in I7I8 he 
was chosen to succeed Le Mort in the professor- 
ship of chemistry; on which occasion he pro- 
nounced an oration, ** De Chemid errores suos ex- 
purgante,'' in which he treated that science with 
an elegance of style not often to be found in che* 
mical writers, who seem generally to have affected 
not only a barbarous, but unintelligible phrase, and 
to have, like the Pythagoreans of old, wrapt up 
their secrets in symbols and enigmatical expres- 
sions, either because they believed that mankind 
would reverence most what they least understood, 
or because they wrote not from benevolence but 
vanity, and were desirous to be praised for their 
knowledge, though they could not prevail upon 
themselves to communicate it. 

In 1722, his course both of lectures and practice 
was interrupted by the gout, which, as he relates it 
Iq his speech after his recovery, he brought upon 
himself, by an imprudent confidence in the strength 
of his own constitution, and by transgressing those 
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jiildsi' which he had a thousand tiffies inetilcftted to 
his pupils and acquaintance. Rising in the morn- 
ing before day, he went immediately, hot and sweat- 
ing, from his bed into the open air, and exposed 
himself to the cold dews. 

The history of his illness can hardly be read 
without horror : he was for five months confined 
to his bed, where he lay upon his back without 
daring to attempt the least motion, because any 
effort renewed his torments, which were so exqui- 
site, that he was at length not only deprived of mo- 
tion but of sense. Here art was at a stand ; no- 
thing could be attempted, because nothing could 
be proposed with the least prospect of succe». At 
length having, in the sixth month of his illness, ob- 
tained some remission, he took simple medicines * 
in large quantities^ and at length wonderfully re» 
eovered. 

His recovery, so much desired, and so unex- 
pected^ was celebrated on Jan. 1 1. 17S3, when he 
opened his school again, with general )oy and pub- 
lic, illuminations. 

It would be an injury to the memory of Boer- 
haave not to mention what was related by himsdf 
to one c^ his fi*iends, that when he lay whole days 
and nighte without deep, he found no method of 
diverting his thoughts so effectual as meditatioo 
upon his studies, and that he often relieved and mu 
ti^tted the sense of his tormenta by the recoUec- 

* " Succos presses bibit Noster herbarum Cichoreae, Endi- 
^ vise, Pumarise, Nasturtii aqaatict, Veronicse aquatics Iatifoli», 
copia ingenti ; simul deglutieni abundantifsimd gummi fenila- 
eea Astati^a." Orig^ EdU. 
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tioD of what he hod read, sad by reviewing those 
fitores of knowledge which he had reposited in Ms 
memory. 

This is perhaps an instance of fortitude and 
steady composure of mind, which would have been 
forever the boast of the Stoic schools, and increas- 
ed the reputation of Seneca or Cato. The patience 
c^ Boerhaave, as it was more rational, was more 
lasting than theirs ; it was that patierUia Christiana 
which Lipsius, the great master of the Stoical phi-^ 
losophy, begged of God in his last hours ; it was 
founded on religion, not vanity, not on vain rea* 
sonings, but on confidence in God. 

In 1737 he was seized with a violent burning 
fever, which continued so long that he was once 
tame given up by his friends. 

From this time he was frequently afflicted with 
returns of his distemper, which yet did nc^ so fu 
subdue him, as to make him lay aside his studies or 
bis lectures, r till in I726 he found himsdf so worn 
out that it w^ improper for him to continue any 
longer the professorships of botany and chemistry^ 
^ich be therefore resigned April S8. and upon his 
res^nation spoke a ** Sermo Academicus,'' or oca* 
tion, in which he asserts the power and wisdom of 
the Creator frcun the wonderjful fabric of the hu-« 
ifian body ; and confutes all those idle reasoners, 
who pretend to explain the formation of parts, or 
the animal operations, to which he proves that art 
can produce nothing equal, nor any thing pardleL 
One instance I shall mention, which is produced by 
him^ of the vanity of any attempt to rival the work 
of God. Nothing is more boasted by the admirers 
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gf chembtry, than that they can, by artificial heats 
and digestion, imitate the productions of Nature. 
•* Let all these heroes of science meet together,*' 
says Boerhaave ; ^^ let them take bread and wine^ 
tiie food that forms the blood of man, and by assi- 
milation contributes to the growth of the body : let 
diem try all their arts, they shall not be able frcta 
these materials to produce a single drop of blood. 
So much is the most common act of Nature beyond 
the utmost e£S>rts.of the mort extended science!'* 

From this time Boerhaave lived with less public 
employment indeed, but not an idle or an useless 
life : for, besides his hours spent in instructing his 
scholars, a great part of his time was taken up by pa- 
tients which came, when the distemper would admit 
it, from all parts of Europe to consult him, or by 
letters which, in more urgent cases^ were continual- 
ly sent, to inquire his opinion, and ask his advice. 

Of his sagacity, and the wonderful p^ietration 
with which he often discovered and described, at 
the first sight of a patient, such distempers as betray 
themselves by no symptoms to cpmmon eyes, such 
wonderful relations have been spread over the world, 
as, though attested beyond doubt, can scarcely be 
credited^ I mention none of them, because I have 
no opportunity c^ collecting testimonies,^ or distin* ^ 
guishing between those accounts which are well 
proved^ and those which owe their rise to fiction 
and credulity. 

Yet I cannot but implore, with the greatest ear- 
nestnoss, such as have been conversant with this 
great i»an, thai they will not so far negleet the com- 
mop interest of mankind^ as to suffer any of these 
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Circumstances to be lost to posterity. M^i are ge- 
nerally idle, and ready to satisfy themselves^ and. 
intimidate the industry of others, by calling that 
impossible which is only difficult. The skill to 
which Boerhaave attained, by a long and unwea- 
ried observation of nature, ought therefore to be 
transmitted in all its particulars to future ages, that 
bis successors may be ashamed to fall below him, 
and that none may hereafter excuse his ignorance 
by pleading the impossibility of clearer knowledge. 

Yet so far was this great master from presumptu- 
ous confidence in his abilities, that, in his examina- 
tions of the sick, he was remarkably circumstantial 
and particular. He well knew that the originals of 
distempers are often at a distance from their visible 
elects ; that to conjecture, where certainty may be 
obtained, is either vanity or negligence ^ and that 
life is not to be sacrificed, either to an affectation 
of quick discernnlent, or of crowded practice, but 
may be required, if trifled away, at the hand of the 
physician. 

About the middle of the year 1737, he felt the 
first approaches of that fatal illness that brought 
him to the grave, of whi6h we have inserted an ac- 
count, written by himself Sept 8. 1788, to a friend 
at London;* which deserves not only to be pre- 

"^^^MtBS, labor, corporisque opima pinguetudo, dFecerant, 
ante annum, ut inertibus refertura, grave, hebes, plenitudine 
turgens corpus, anhelum ad motus minimos, cum sensu sufib- 
I cationis, pulsu mirific^ anomalo, ineptum evaderet ad ullum 
motum. Urgebat prsecipue subsistens prorsus et intereepta re- 
tpiratio ad prima somni initia : unde somnus prorsus prohibe- 
batur, cum formi<}abiii strangulationis molestia* Hioc hycbrops^ : 
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served as an historical relation of the disease which 
deprived us of so great a man, but as a proof of his 
piety and resignation to the divine will. 

In this last illness, which was to the last degree 
lingering, painful, and afflictive, his constancy and 
firmness did not forsake him. He neither intermit- 
ted the necessary cares of life, nor forgot the pro- 
per preparations for death. Though dejection and 
lowness of spirit was, as he himself tells us, part of 
his distemper, yet even this, in some measure, gave 
way to that vigour which the soul receives from a 
consciousness of innocence. 

About three weeks b^ore his death he received 
a visit at his country house from the Rev. Mr Schul- 
tens, his intimate friend, who found him sitting 
wiihout-door, with his wife, sister, and daughter : 
after the compliments of form, the ladies withdrew, 
and left them to private conversation ; when Boer- 
haave took occasion to tell him what had been, 
during his illness, the chief subject of his thoughts. 
He had never doubted of the spiritual and imma- 
terial nature of the soul ; but declared that he had 
lately had a kind of experimental certainty of the 
distinction between corporeal and thinking sub- 
stances, which mere reason and philosophy cannot 
afiR>rd, and opportunities of contemplating the won- 

pedum, crurum, femorum, scroti, praeputit, et abdomink. Qa« 
tamen omnia sublata. Sed dolor manet in abdomine> cum 
anxietate 8umma> anhelitu suffocante, et debilitate incredibili : 
somno pauco> eoque vago, per somnia turbatissimo : anirouf 
vero rebus agendis impar. Cum his luctor fessus nee emerge : 
patienter expectans Dei jussa, quibus resigno data, quae sola 
«m0| et hpnoro unicd.*' Orig. Edit. 
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deiful and inez{dicable union of soul and body, 
which nothii^ but long sickness can give. Thk 
be illustrated by a description of the effects which 
the infirmities of his body had upon his faculties, 
which yet they did nc^ so oppress or vanquish, but. 
his soul was always master of itself, and always re- 
signed to the pleasure of its Maker. 

He related, with great concern, that once his pa- 
ti^ace so far gave way to extr^nity of pain, that, 
after havii^ lain fifteen hours in exquisite tortures, 
he prayed to God that he might be set free by 
death. 

Mr SchultetM, by Way oC cons<^tion, answered, 
that he thought such wishes, when forced by conti- 
nued and excessive torments, unavoidable in the 
present state of human nature ; that the best mep, 
even Job himself, were not able to refrain from 
such starts of impatience. This he did not deny ; 
but said, ^' He that loves God, ought to think no- 
thing desirable but what is most [leasing to tl^ 
Supreme Goodness/' 

Such were his sentiments^ and such his conduct, 
in this state of weakness and pain. As death ap- 
proached nearer^ he was so &t from terror or con- 
fusion, that he seemed even less sensible of pain, ^ 
and more cheerful under his torments, which con- . 
tinued till the 23d day of September 1738, on 
which he died, between four and five in the morn* 
ing, in the 70th year of his age. 

Thus died Boerhaave, a man foimed by nature 
for great designs, and guided by religion in the 
exertion of his abilities. He was of a robust and 
athletic constitution of body, so hardened by early .1 
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i^i^ntits^ and wholesome fMiguc^ thftt h» w«i in- 
smsible of any aharppQss of air, or iodemepcy of 
weather. He was tall, and remarkable for extraor- 
dinary .9treQgtb* There was in his air and motion 
$omething rough and artleo^, but $o majestic and 
gieat at the same tune, that no man ever looked 
upon bim without veoeratiqn» and a kind of tacit 
aubmiasion to the aupericuity of hia geniua# 

The vigour and activity of bia mind sparkled 
visibly in bis eyes ; nor was it ever observedt that 
any obaoge of his fortune, or alteration in bis afl&irs, 
whether happy or unfortunate* affected his counte- 
nance. 

He was always cheerful, and desirous of promot- 
ing mirth by a facetious and humourous conversa- 
tiop ; he was never soured by calumny and detrac- 
tion# nor ever thought it necessary to confute 
tbe»» { ** for they are, sparks,*' said he, " whicb» 
if you do not blow them, will go out of them- 
selvea*** 

Yet be took care never to provoke enemies by 
severity i^cenwre, for he never dwdit on the £mkB 
or defects of others, and was so lar from inflaming 
the coi^vy of hia rivals by dwelling on his own exceU 
lencieSf that be rarely mentioned himself or bis 
writings, . 

He was not to be qverawed or depressed by the 
presence, frowns, or insolence of great men, but 
persiste<i on all occasions in the right, with a reso- 
lution always present and alwi^s calm* He was 
modest, but not timorous, and firm without rude- 
ness. 

vol*. XII. c 
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He could, with uncommon readiness and cer- 
tainty, make a conjecture of men's inclinations and 
capacity by their aspect. 

His method of life was to study in the morning 
and evening, and to allot the middle of the day to 
his public business. His usual exercise was riding,^ 
till, in his latter years, his distempers made it more 
proper for him to walk : when he was weaiy, he 
amused himself with playing on the violin. 

His greatest pleasure was to retire to his house 
in the country, where he had a garden stored with 
all the herbs and trees which the climate would 
bear : here he used to enjoy his hours unmolested, 
and prosecute his studies without interruption^ 

The diligence with which he pursued his studies, 
is sufficiently evident from his success. Statesmen 
and generals^ may grow great by unexpected acci-' 
dents, and a fortunate concurrence of circumstan- 
ces, neither procured nor foreseen by themselves ; 
but reputation in the learned world must be the 
effect o£ industry and capacity. Boerhaave lost 
mme of his hours, but, when he had attained one 
science, attempted another: he added physic to 
-divinity, chemistry to the mathematics, and ana- 
tomy to botany. He examined systems by experi- 
ments, and formed experiments into systems. He 
neither neglected the observations of others, nor 
-blindly submitted to celebrated names. He nei- 
ther thought so highly of himself as to imagine he 
could recdve no light from books, nor so meanly as 
-to believe he could discover nothing but what was 
to be learned from them. He examined the obser- 
vations of other men, but trusted only to his own. 
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Nor was he unacquainted with the art of recom- 
mending truth by elegance, and embellishing the 
philosopher with polite literature: he knew that but 
a small part of mankind will sacrifice their plea- 
sure to their improvement, and those authors who 
would find many readers, must endeavour to please 
while they instruct. 

He knew the importance of his own writings to 
mankind, and lest he might, by a roughness and 
barbarity of style, too frequent among men of great 
learning, disappoint his own intentions, and make 
his labours less useful, he did not neglect the po- 
liter arts of eloquence and poetry. Thus was his 
learning at once various and exact, profound and 
agreeable. 

But his knowledge, however uncommon, holds, 
in his character, but the second place ; his virtue 
was yet much more uncommon than his learning* 
He was an admirable example of temperance, for- 
titude, humility, and devotion. His piety, and a 
religious sense of his dependance on God, was the 
basis of all his virtues, and the principle of his 
whole conduct. He was too sensible of his weak- 
ness to ascribe any thing to himself, or to conceive 
that he could subdue passion, or withstand temp- 
tation, by his own natural power ; he attributed 
every good thought, and every laudable action, to 
the Father of Goodness. Being once asked by a 
friend, who had often admired his patience under 
great provocations, whether he knew what it was 
to be angry, and by what means he had so entirely 
suppressed that impetuous and ungovernable pas- 
sion ? he answered, with the utmost frankness and 
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sincerity, that he tois natiirally qiock of rcaent- 
ment, but that he had, by daily prayer and medita- 
tion, at length attained to this mastery over him- 
self. 

As soon as he rose in the morning, it was, through- 
out his whole life, his daily practice to retire fbr ai> 
hour to private prayer and meditation; this, he 
often told his friends, gave him spirit and vigour 
in the business of the day, and this he there&re 
commended as the best rule of life ; lor nothing, 
he knew, could support the soul in all distresses 
but a confidence in the Supreme Being, nor can a 
steady and rational magnanimity flow from any 
other source than a consciousness of the divine 
favour^ . 

He asserted on all occasions the divine authority 
and sacred efficacy of the Holy Scriptures ; and 
maintained that they alone taught the way of sal- 
vation, and that they only could give peace of 
mind. The excellency of the Chri3tian religion 
was the frequent subject of his conversation. A 
strict obedience to the doctrine, and a diligent imi- 
tation of the example of our blessed Saviour, be 
often declared to be the foundation oi true trails 
quillity. He recommended to his friends a cantful: 
observation of the precept of Moses concerning the 
love of God and man. He worshipped Crod as he 
is in himself without attempting to inquire into hia 
xtature. He desired only to think of God, what 
God knows of himself. There he stopped, lest, by 
indulging his own ideas, he should form a deity 
from his own imagination, and sin by falling down 
before him. To the will of God he paid an absolute 
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wiMtotflBloiv without eodeavoiirii^ to dtfoorer the 
na&ovk of his determmations ; and tim he account- 
ed the firrt smd most iaviolable dutf of a Chrntian. 
When he beard of a crioiioal condemned to 4ie» 
he used to think, who can tell whether this man ia 
»ot better than I ? or if I am better^ it is n«t to be 
ascribed to myself» bui to the goodness of God. 

Swh were the sentiments of Boerbaavey whose 
words we have added in the note.* So far was this 
man from being made impious by philosophy, or 
vain by knowledge, or by virtue^ that he ascribed 
all his abilities to the bouniyi and ^1 his goodness 
to the grace of God. May his example ^Ltend its 
influence to his admirers and f<dlowers ! May those 
who study bis writings imitate his life ! and those 
who endeavour after his knowledge aspire likewise 
to hk piety^ 

« « Doetrinam sacris Hteris Hebraic^ et Grsecd traditaa, mk 
iam animae salutarem et agnovit et sensit. Omni opportunitate 
ptofitebatuir disciplinatn, quam Jesus ChrMtus ore et vita ex* 
pressit, unicd tranquHHtiatem dare mentu Semperque dixit 
aaiicist fwcem sntmi baud reperinndam nisi ia magno Mosis 
praecepto de sincero amore Dei et bominis bene observato. Ne- 
que extra sacra monumenta uspiam inveniri, quod mentem sere- 
net. Deum plus adoravit, qui eat. Intelligere de Deo, unicS 
▼olebat id, quod Deus de se intelligit Eo contentus ultra nibil 
requisi^k, ne idololtftria erraret. In valuntate Dei sic requitfce^ 
bat, uC illius nullam omniBO tatioaem indagaadam putaret. JHsnc 
tinicd su^emam omnium legem esse contendebat; deJAerata 
constantia perfectissim^ colendam. De aliis et seipsp aentiebat : 
ut quoties criminis reos ad poenas letales damnatos audiret, sem- 
per eogitaret, sspe diceret ; * Quis dixerat annon me sint meli- 
* oresP'Utique, si ipse melior, id turn mibi auctori tribuendum 
' esse palam bAq, oon&tet^ ; sed ita bu^gienti Deo/ " Orig. Edit^ 

as 
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He married, September 17* 17IO, Mary Droien-* 
veaux, the only daughter of a Burgomaster of Ley* 
den, by whom he had Joanna Maria, who survives 
bei; father, and three other children who died in 
their infancy. 

The works of this great writer are so generally 
known, and so highly esteemed, that, though it may 
not be improper to enumerate them in the order of 
time in which they were published, it is wholly un- 
necessary to give any other account of them. 

He published in I7079 ** Institutiones MedicsB,** 
to which he added in I7O8, ** Aphorismi de cogno- 
scendis et curandis morbis.'' 

1710, '* Index stirpium in horto academico/' 

1719, " De materia medica, et remediorum for- 
mulis liber ;'' and in 17^ a second edition. 

1720, " Alter index stirpium,** &a adorned with 
plates, and containing twice the number of plants as 
the former. 

1722, *^ Epistola ad cl. Ruischium, qu& senten- 
tiam Malpighianam de glandulis defendit.** 

17S4, ** Atrocis nee prius descripti morbi his- 
toria illustrissimi baronis Wassenariae.** 

1725, " Opera anatomica et chirurgica Andreas 
Vesalii,** with the life of Vesalius. 

1728, << Altera atrocis rarissimique morbi mar- 
chionis de Sancto Albano historia.** 

^< Auctores de lue Aphrodisiaca, cum tractatu 
praefixo.** 

1731, " Aretaei Cappadocis nova editio." 

1732, " Elementa Chemise.** 

1734, " Observata de argento vivOt ad Reg. Soe. 
et Acad. Scient.** 
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These are the writings of the great Boerhaave, 
which have made all encomiums useless and vain, 
since no man can attentively peruse them without 
admiring the abilities, and reverencing the virtue 
of the Author, • 

• Gent Mag. 17S9, toI. ix. p. 176. N. 
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At a time when a nation is engaged in a war 
with an enemy, whose insults, ravages, and barba* 
rities, have long called for vengeance, an account 
of such English commanders as have merited the 
acknowledgments of posterity, by extending the 
powers and raising the honour of their country, 
seems to be no improper entertainment for our 
readers. • We shall therefore attempt a succinct 
narration of the life and actions of Admiral Blake, 
in which we have nothing farther in view than tq 
do justice to his bravery and conduct, without in- 
tending any parallel between his achievements and 
those of our present admirals. 

Robert Blak£ was born at Bridgewater, in So- 
mersetshire, in August 1598, his father being a 
merchant of that place, who had acquired a con- 
siderable fortune by the Spanish trade. Of his 
earliest years we have no account, and therefore 
can amuse the reader with none of those prognos- 
tics of hi$ future actions, so oflen met with in 
memoirs. 

* Thii Life Was first printed in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for the year 1740. N. 
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Iti 1615 he entered into tlie univenity of Oxford^ 
where he continued till 1633, though Without being 
much countenanced or caressed by his superiors, 
fyr he was tnore than once disappointed in has 
ende&vduiB after academical preferments* It is 
ifibservable ttett Mr Wood (in his Athens^ Oioni<» 
^hses) ascribes the repulse he met widi at Wadham 
College^ Where be wai eofUpetitor for a fellowship^ 
either to want of learning, or of stature. With re^ 
gard to the fir^t objection, the same wHter had be4 
^re informed us, that he was an ear^ riser and 
ftudiou$^ though he sometimes relieved his atten* 
tion by the amu^ments of fowling and fishings Aft 
it ift highly probable that he did not want ce^city^ 
we may therefore conclude, upon this confession 
of his diligence, that he could not fail of being 
learned, at least in the degree requisite to the en«- 
joyment of k fellowship $ and may tafely aftcribe 
his disappointment to bis want of stature, it being 
the custom of Sir Henry Savil, then warden of that 
college, to pay nhich regard to the outward ap^ 
pearance of those who solicited preferment id that 
society. So much do the greatest erents owe 
sometimes to accident or folly ! 

He afterwards retired to his native place^ where 
he lived/* says Clarendon, ^* wiUiout any appear-* 
jsnce of iimbition to be a greater man thad he 
was, but inveigfaed with great freedom against the 
litiente of the time^, and power of the court." 

In 1640 he was chosen burgess for Bridgewater 
by the Puritan party^ to whom hl3 had recommend- 
ed hin^dUr by this disapprobation of bishop Laud's 
yiolence and severity, and his non-compliance with 
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those new ceremonies which he was then endea- 
vouring to introduce. 

When the civil war hrcke out^ Blake, in .confor- 
mity with his avowed principles, declared for the 
Parliament ; and, thinking a bare declaration for 
right not all the duty of a good man, raised a troop 
of dragoons for his party, and appeared in the field 
with so much bravery, that he was in a short time 
advanced, without meeting any of those obstruc- 
tions which he had encountered in the university. 

In 1645 he was governor of Taunton, when the 
Lord Goring came before it with an army of 
10,000 men. The town was ill fortified, and un- 
supplied with almost every thing necessary for sup- 
porting a siege. The state of this garrison encou- 
raged Colonel Windham, who was acquainted with 
Blake, to propose a capitulation; which was re- 
jected by Blake with indignation and contempt : 
nor were either menaces or persuasions of any ef- 
fect, for he maintained the place under all its dis- 
advantages, till the siege was raised by the Parlia- 
ment's army. 

He continued; on many other occasions, to give 
proofs of an insuperable courage, and a steadiness 
of resolution not to be shaken ; and, as a proof of 
his firm adherence to the Parliament, joined with 
the borough of Taunton in returning thanks for 
their resolution to make no more addresses to the 
King. Yet was he so far from approving the death 
of Charles I. that he made no scruple of declaring, 
that he would venture his life to save him, as will- 
ingly as he had done to serve the Parliament. 
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In February 1648-9 he was made a commissioQer 
of the navy, and appointed to serve on that ele- 
ment, for which he seems by nature to have been 
designed. He was soon afterwards sent in pursuit 
of Prince Rupert, whom he shut up in the harbour 
of Kinsale in Ireland for several months, tilTwant 
of provisions, and despair of relief, excited the 
Prince to make a daring effort for his escape, by 
forcing through the Parliament's fleet : this design 
he executed with his usual intrepidity, and succeed- 
ed in it, though with the loss of three ships. He 
was pursued by Blake to the coast of Portugal, 
where he was received into the Tagus, and treated 
with great distinction by the Portuguese. 

Blake, coming to the mouth of that river, sent to 
the King a messenger, to inform him, that the fleet 
in his port belonging to the public enemies of the 
Commonwealth of England, he demanded leave to 
fall upon it. This being refused, though the refii- 
sal was in very soft terms, and accompanied with 
declarations of esteem, and a present of provisions, 
so exasperated the admiral, that, without any hesi- 
tation, he fell upon the Portuguese fleet, then re- 
turning from Brasil, of which he took seventeen 
ships, and burnt three. It was to no purpose that 
the King of Portugal, alarmed at so unexpected a 
destruction, ordered Prince Rupert to attack him, 
and retake Ihe Brasil ships. Blake carried home 
his prizes without molestation, the Prince not hav- 
ing force enough to pursue him, and well pleased 
with the opportunity of quitting a port where he 
could no longer be protected. 

54 
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Blake won supplied his fleet with proTiaiony ttid 
received orders to make reprisal upoa the Freiichf 
"who had Buffered their privateers to molest the 
i^lish trade ; an injury whkh, in those days^ wa* 
always immediately resented, tod if not reyaired^ 
certain][y puni^ed. Sailing vAih tiiis commissioii^ 
he took in his W4y a French man of war valued at 
a million. Hdw this ship happened to be so rich, 
we are not informed ) but as it was a cruttert it is 
probable the rich lading was the accumulated {rfun^ 
der of many prilses. Then following the uhfortu^ 
nate Rupert, whose fleet by storms and battles was 
now reduced to five ships, into Carthagena, be de* 
manded leave of the Spanbh governor to attack 
him in the harbour^ but received the same atiswer 
which had been Returned before by the Portf^uese ; 
'^ That they had a right to protect all ships that 
came into their dominions; that if th^ admiral 
were forced in thither, he shoidd find the same fiiew 
curity J and that he required him not to violate 
the peace of a neutral port/' Blake withdrew upmi 
this answer into the Medit^ranelm ; and Rupert 
then leaving Carthagena entered the port of Mala- 
ga, where he burnt and sunk several English mer^ 
chant ships. Bldie, judging tfaifi to be an infringe^ 
ment of the neutrality professed by the Spaniards, 
now made no scruple to fall upon Rupert's fleet in 
the harbour of Malaga, and having destroyed three 
of his ships, obliged him to quit the sea, and take 
sanctuary at the Spanish court. 

In February 1650-1, Bl^e still continuing to 
cruise in the Mediterranean, met a French ship of 
considerable force, and commanded the captain to 
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come on board, there being no war declared be- 
tween tbe two nations. The captain when he 
came, was asked by him, whether ^^ he was wiUing 
to lay down his sword, and yield ?^ which he gal- . 
lantly refused, though in his enemy's power. Blake, 
scerning to take advantage of an artifice, and de- 
testing the appearance of treachi^, told him, 
*<^ that he was at liberty to go back to his ship, and 
defend it as long as he could/' The captain will- 
ingly accepted his o^r, and after a fight of two 
hours, confessed himself conquered, kissed his 
sword, and surrendered it. 

In 165S broke out the memorable war between 
the two commonwealths of England and Holland ; 
a war, in which the greatest admirals, that perhaps 
any age- has produced, were engaged on each side, 
in which nothing less was contested than the do- 
minion of the sea, and Which was carried oa with 
vigour, animosity, and resolution, proportioned to 
the importance of the dispute. The chief com- 
manders of the Dutch ifieets were Van Trump, De 
Ruyter, and De Witt, the most celebrated names 
of their own nation, and who had been perhaps 
more renowned, had they been opposed by any 
other enemies. The States of Holland, having 
carried on their trade without opposition, and al- 
most without competition, not only during the in- 
active reign of James I. but during the commotions 
of England, had arrived to that height of naval 
power^ and that affluence of wealth, that, with the 
arrogance which a long continued prosperity natu- 
rally produces, they b^an to invent new claims^ 
and to treat other *nations with insolence^ which 
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nothing can defend but superioiiQr of force^ They 
had for some time made uncommon preparatiom 
at a vast expense, and had equipped a large fleet, 
without any apparent danger threatening them, or 
any avowed design of attacking their neighbours. 
This unusual armament was not beheld by the 
English without some jealousy, and care was taken 
to fit out such a fleet as might secure the trade 
from interruption, and the coasts from insults ; of 
this Blake was constituted admiral for nine months. 
In this situation the two nations remained, keeping 
a watchful eye upon each other, without acting 
hostilities on either side, till the 18th of May 1652, 
when Van Trump appeared in the Downs with a 
fleet of forty-five men of war. Blake, who had 
then but twenty ships, upon the approach of the 
Dutch admiral saluted him with three single shots, 
to require that he should, by striking his flag, shew 
that respect to the English, which is due to every 
nation in their own dominions; to which the 
Dutchman answered with a broadside ; and Blake, 
perceiving that he intended to dispute the point of 
honour, advanced with his own ship before the 
rest of his fleet, that, if it were possible, a general 
battle might be prevented. But the Dutch, in- 
stead of admitting him to treat, fired upon him 
from their whole fleet, without any regard to the 
customs of war, or the law of nations. Blake 
for some time stood alone against their whole 
force, till the rest of his squadron coming up, the 
fight was continued from between four, and five 
in the afternoon till nine at nighty when the Dutch 
retired with the loss of two ships, having not 
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destroyed a single vessel, nor more than fifteen 
men, most of which were on board the Admiral, 
who, as he wrote to the Parliament, was himself 
engaged for four hours with the main body^f the 
Dutch fleet, being the mark at which they aimed ; 
and, as Whitlock relates, received above a thou- 
sand shot Blake, in his letter, acknowledges the 
particular blessing and preservation of God, and 
ascribes his success to the justice of the cause, the 
Dutch having first attacked him upon the English 
coast. It is indeed little less than miraculous that 
a thousand great shot should not do more execu- 
tion ; and those who will not admit the interposi- 
tion of Providence, may draw at least this inference 
from it, that the bravest man is not atwajfs in the 
greatest danger. 

In July he met the Dutch fishery fleet with a con- 
voy of twelve men of war, all which he took, with 
100 of their herring-busses*. And in September, 
being stationed in the Downs with about sixty sail, 
he discovered the Dutch admirals De Witt and De 
Ruyter, with near the same number, and advanced 
towards them ; but the Dutch being obliged, by 
the nature of their coast, and shallowness of their 
rivers, to build their ships in such a manner that 
they require less depth of water than the English 
vessels, took advantage of the form of their ship* 
ping^ and sheltered themselves behind a flat, called 
Kentish Knock ; so that the English, finding some 
of their ships aground, were obliged to alter their 
course ; but perceiving early the next morning that 
the Hollanders had forsaken their station, they pur- 
sued them with all the speed that the wind, which 
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WW weak and uoeertainj, allawed* hut fi>aml them^ 
$dveft uQable to reach theca with the hulk of theiir 
fleets and th^relofe detachad apbw of the.Ughteat 
fdgatea pa chase theip. The9e cam9 so pear as to 
^re i»poQ them about tfar«^ in the aftejmoou ; but 
the Dutebt instead of tackifig aboutf hoisted their 
mi% steered toward their own coastt and finding 
themselves the next day followed by the whde 
English fleet, retired into Goree* The sailors were 
eager to attack them in their own harbours ; but a 
council of war being convened, it was judged im- 
prudent to hazard the fleet upon the shoals, or to 
engage in any important enterprise without a fresh 
supply of provisions. 

That in this en^^eaient the victory belonged to 
the English is beyond dispute, since, without the 
l(m of ooe ship, and with no more than forty men 
killed, tl^y drove the enemy into their own ports» 
took the rear-admiral md another vessel, and so di&* 
couraged the Dutch admirals, who had not agreed 
in their measures, that De Ruyter, who had declart 
ed agaimt hazarding a battle, desired to resjign his 
commission, and De Witt, whp had insisted upon 
%hting, fell sick, as it wa? supposed, with vexation* 
But bow great the loss of the Dutch wa3, is not cer- 
taii^y known ; that two ships were taken they are 
too wise to deny, but affirm that tho^e two were all 
that were destroyed- The English, on the other 
side, affirm that three of their vessels were disabled 
at the first encounter, that their numbers on the 
second day were visibly diminished, and that on the 
last day they saw three or four ships sink in their 
flight. " , 
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De Witt being now discharged by the Hollandeis 
as unfortunate, and the chief command restored to 
Van Trump, great preparations were made for re- 
trieving their reputation, and repairing their losses. 
Their endeavours were assisted by the £nglish thenK 
selves, now made factious by success ^ the men who 
were entrusted with the civil administration being 
jealous of those whose military commands had pro- 
cured so much honour, lest they who raised them 
should be eclipsed by them. Such is the general 
revolution of affairs in every state : danger and dis- 
tress produce unanimity and bravery, virtues which 
are seldom unattended with success ; but success 
is the parent of pride, and pride of jealousy and 
faction j faction makes way for calamity, and hap^ 
py is that nation whose calamities renew their una- 
nimity. Such is the rotation of interests, that 
equally tend to hinder the total destruction of a 
people, and to obstruct an exorbitant increase of 
power. 

Blake bad weakened his fleet by many detach- 
ments, and lay with no more than forty sail in the 
Downs, very ill provided both with men and am- 
munition, and expecting new supplies from those 
whose animosity hindered them from providing 
them, and who chose rather to see the trade of their 
country distressed, than the sea- officers exalted by 
a new acquisition of honour and influence. 

Van Trump, desirous of distinguishing himself at 
the resumption of his command by some remarkable 
action, had assembled eighty ships of war, and ten 
fire-ships, and steered towards the Do^wns, whefe 
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Blake, with trhose condition and strength he was 
probably acquainted^ was then stationed. Blake, not 
able to restrain his natural ardour, or perhaps not 
fully informed of the superiority of his enemies, put 
•out to encounter them, though his fleet was so 
weakly manned, that half of his ships were obliged 
to lie idle without engaging, for want of sailors. 
The force of the whole Dutch fleet was therefore 
sustained by about twenty-two ships. Two of the 
English frigates, named the Vanguard and the Vic- 
tory, after having for a long time stood engaged 
amidst the whole Dutch fleet, broke through with- 
out much injury, nor did the English lose any ships 
till the evening, when the Garland, carrying forty 
^uns, was boarded at once by two great ships, which 
were opposed by the English till they had scarcely 
any men left to defend the decks ; then retiring into 
the lower part of the vessel, they blew up their decks, 
which were now possessed by the enemy, and at 
length were overpowered and taken. The Bonaven- 
ture, a stout well-built merchant-ship, going to re^ 
lieve the Garland, was attacked by .a man of. war, 
4md, after a stout resistance, in which the captain, 
who defended her with the utmost bravery, was 
killed, was likewise carried offby the Dutch. Blake, 
in the Triumph, seeing the Garland in distress, 
pressed forward to relieve her, but in his way had 
his foremast shattered, and was himself boarded; 
but beating off the enemies, be disengaged himself, 
and retired into the Thames with the loss only of two 
ships of forces and four small frigates, but with his 
v^whole fleet much shattered. Nor wm the victdry 
gained at a cheap rate, notwithstanding the unusual 
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^sprbportrota of strength; for bftlieDotcti fla^lihipft 
one was blown up, and th6 other two disal^d j k 
proof rf the English bravery, Which should have iiii 
ddced Van IVump to have spared the ittsoleiice of 
birrying a broom at his top^m^st in his trionophant 
passs^ throngh the Chitnnel, which he intended a& 
a declaration that he wou)^ sVtreep t^e seas of th^ 
English shipping: this^ whiieh he hafd little reteon 
to think of accomplishing, be soon afler perished iii 
attempting. 

There are sotoetimeS observations and inquiries^ 
which all historians seem to decline by agreement, of 
which this actiort may afford Us kiA ^ximple : hothmg 
appears at the first view more to demahd our curio* 
sity, or afford matter for examination, than this wild 
encounter of twenty-tw6 ships with a force, accord- 
ing to their accobbts who fitvotir the Dutch, thre6 
times superior. Nothing can justify a commander 
in fighting tthder such disadvantages, but the im- 
possibility of retreating. Bui whit hindered Blake 
from retiring as well before the f%ht as after it ? 
To say he Was ignorant of the strength of the Dutch 
ffeet, is to impute to him a very criminal degree of 
negligence ; ahd, at kast, it must be confessed that> 
from the time he isaw thfeitn, he could jaot but know 
that they were too powerful to be o|)posed by him^ 
Jliid even then there was tinie for retrfeat; To urgtf 
the ardour of bis sailors, is to divest him of the au- 
thority of a commander, and to charge him with 
the most reproachful weakness that can enter into 
the character of a generals To mention the impe- 
tuosity of his own courage, is to make the blame of 
his temerity equal to the praise of his vdour } which 
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seems indeed to be tl^ most gentle erasure that 
the truth ofhistory will allow. We must then admit, 
amidst our eulogies and applauses, that the great, 
the wise, and the valiant Blake was once betrayed 
to an inconsiderate and desperate enterprise,, by the 
resistless ardour of his own spirit, and a noble jea- 
lousy of the honour of his country. 

It was not long before he had an opportunity of 
Kvenging his loss^ and restraining the insolence of 
the Dutch. On the 18th of February 165«.3, Blake 
being at the head of eighty sail, and assisted, at his 
own request, by Colonels Monk, and Dean,, espied 
Van Trump with a fleet of above 100 men of wai^ 
as Clarendon relates, of JO by their own public ac- 
counts, and 300 merchant^ships under his convoy. 
The English, with their usual intrepidity^ advanced 
towards them ; and Blake in the Triumph, in which 
he always-led bis fleet, with twelve ships more, came 
to an engagement with the main, body of the Dutch 
fleet, and by the disparity of their force was reduced 
to the last e^itremity, having i^ceived in his hull no 
fewer than 700 shots, when Lawson in the Fairfax 
came to his assistance. The rest of the English 
fleet now came in^ and the fight was continued with 
the utmost degree of vigouir and resolution, till the 
night gave the Dutch an opportunity of retiring, 
with the loss of one flag-ship, and six other men of 
war. The English bad many vessels damaged, but 
none lost. On board Lawson's ship were killed 
100 men, and as. many on board Blake's, who lost 
his. captain and secretar}"^, and himself received a 
wound in the thigh.^ 
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Blftke, having Bet ashore his wounded men, sailed 
In pursuit of Van Trump, who sent his convoy be- 
fore, and himself retired fighting towards Bulloign. 
Blake ordered his light frigates to follow the mer- 
chants, still continued to harass Van Trump, and 
on the third day, the 20th of February, the two 
fleets came to another battle, in which Van Trump 
once more retired hefore the English, and making 
use of the peculiar form of his shipping, secured 
IHmself in the shoals. The accounts of thin fight, 
as of all the others, are various ; but the Dutch 
writers themselves confess that they lost eight men 
of war, and more than twenty merchant ships ; and 
it is probable that they suffered much more than 
they are willing to allow, for these repeated defeats 
provoked the common people to riots and insurrec- 
tions, and obliged the States to ask^ though ineflfec- 
tuaHy, for peace. 

In April following, Che form df government in 
England was changed, and the supreme authority 
assumed by Cromwell ; upon which occasion Blake, 
with his associates, declared that, notwithstanding 
the change in the administration, they should still 
be ready to discharge their tfust, and to defend the 
nation from insults, injuries, and encroachments. 
** It is not,** says Blake, •* the business of a sea- 
man to mind state affairs, but to hinder foreigners 
from fooling us.** This was the principle from 
which he never deviated, and which he always en- 
deavoured to inculcate in the fleet, as the surest 
foundation of unanimity and steadiness. ** Disturb 
not one another with domestic disputes, but remem- 
ber that we are English, and our enemies are fo- 
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i^e^n^ra. Enemies I whkrbj let vbat party soever 
prevail^ it is equally the interest of our country to 
humble and restrain/' 

After the 30th of April 1658, Bbke, Monl^ and 
Dean, sailed out of the English harbours with lOQ 
men of war, and finding the I)utqh with 70.sa^ 01^ 
their own coasts,^ drove them to the Texel, an4 
took fifty doggers* Then they sailed northward ij^ 
pursuit of Van Trump, who, having a fleet of mer* 
chants und^r his convoy, durst not enter the Chafff 
nel, but [peered towards the Sound* and, by great 
dexterity and addiresja^ escaped the^three English ad^ 
mirals, and brought aU his ^ips into thdr harboiir ; 
theq, knowing that Blake was still in the North, 
came before Dover, and, fired upon that town, bu^ 
was driven off by the castle. 

Monk and Dean ^tioned themselves again a^ 
the mouth of the Texel, and blocked up the Dutch 
in their own ports with eighty sail; but hearing 
that Van Trump was at Goree with 120 men of w<ar> 
they ordered all ships of force in the river and ports 
to repair to them. 

On June Sd^ the two fleets came to an engage^ 
ment, in tibe beginning of which Dean was carried 
off by a xrannon-ball ; yet the fight continued from 
about iYfelve to six in the afternoon^ when the 
Dutch gave way« and retreated fighting. 

On the ^th^ in the afternoon, Blake came up 
with eighteen fresh ^ips, and procured the Eng;.> 
lish a complete victory; nor could the Dutch any 
otherwise preserve their ships than by retiring oncQ 
more into the flats and shallows, where the largest 
4>£ the English vessels could not approach. 
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In this battk Van Tf ump boarded vice-admiral 
Feb; but was beaten off, and himself boardedt and 
reduced to blow up bis decks, of which the English 
iiad gotten possession. He was then entered at 
once by Pea and another ; nor coiidd possibly have 
escaped, bad not De Ruyter and De Witt arrived 
at that instant, and rescued him. 

However the Dutch may endeavour to extenuate 
their loss in this batde,. fay admitting no more than 
eight ships to have been taken or destroyed, it ia 
evident that they must have received much greater 
damages, not only by the accounts of more impartid 
historians, but by the remonstrances and exclama- 
ttoos of their admirals themselves; Van Trumps 
declaring before the States, that '^ without a nu- 
merous reinforcement of large men of war, he could 
serve them no more ;f ' and De Witt crying out bei* 
fore them, with the natural warmth of his charac^ 
ter, ** Why should I be silent before my lords and 
masters ? The English are our masters, and by con* 
sequence masters of the sea.'' 

In November 1654,. Blake was sent by Cromwell 
into the Mediterranean with a powerful fleet, and 
may be said to have received the homage of all that 
part of the worlds being equally courted by the 
haughty Spaniards^ the surly Dutch, and the Iaw« 
less Algerinesk 

In March 1656, having forced Algiers to sub- 
mission, he entered the harbour of Tunis, and de- 
manded reparation for the robberaes practised upon 
the English by the pirates of that place, smd insist* 
ed that the captives of his nation should be set at 
liberty. The governor having planted batteries^ 
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along the shore^ and drawn up his ships under the 
castles, sent Blake an haughty and insolent answer, 
" There are our castles of Goletta, and Porto Feri* 
no/' siiid he, " upon which you may do your worst;'' 
adding other menaces and insults, and mentioning 
in terms of ridicule the inequality of a fight be- 
tween ships and castles. Blake had likewise de- 
manded leave to take in water, which was refused 
htm. Fired with this inhuman and insolent treat- 
ment, he curled his whiskers, as was his custom 
when he wad angry, and, entering Porto Ferino 
with his great ships, discharged his shot so fast 
upon the batteries and castles, that in two hours 
the guns were dismounted, and the works forsaken, 
though he was at first exposed to the fire of sixty 
cannon. He then ordered his officers to send out 
their long boats well manned to seize nine of the 
piratical ships lying in the road, himself continuing 
to fire upon the castle. This was so bravely exe- 
cuted, that with the loss of only twenty-five men 
killed, and forty-eight wounded, aH the ships were 
fired in the sight of Tunis. Thence sailing to Tri- 
poli, he concluded a peace with that nation ; then 
returning to Tunis, he found nothing but submis- 
sion. And such indeed was his reputation, that he 
met with no farther opposition, but collected a kind 
of tribute from the princes of those countries, his 
business being to demand reparation for all the in- 
juries offered to the English during the civil wars. 
He exacted from the Duke of Tuscany j^. 60,000, 
and, as it is said, sent home sixteen ships laden 
with the effects which he had received from seve- 
ral stat^& 
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The respect with which he obliged all foreigners 
to treat his countrymen, appears from a story re- 
lated by Bishop Burnet. When he lay before Ma- 
Is^a, in a time of peace with Spain, some of his 
sailors went ashore, and meeting a procession of 
the host, not only refused to pay any respect to it, 
but laughed at those that did« The people, being 
put by one of the priests upon resenting this in- 
dignity, fell upon them and beat them severely. 
When they returned to their ship, they complained 
of their ill treatment ; upon which Blake sent to 
demand the priest who had procured it. The 
viceroy answered that, having no authority over 
the priests, he could not send him : to which Blake 
repUed, ** that be did not inquire into the extent 
of the viceroy's authority, but that if the priest 
were not sent within three hours, he would bum 
the^;own." The viceroy then sent the priest to 
him, who pleaded the provocation given by the 
seamen. Blake bravely and rationally answered, 
that if he had complained to him, he would have 
punished them severely, for he would not have 
bis men affi-ont the established religion of any 
place; but that he was angry that the Spaniards 
should assume that power, for he would have all 
the world know, *^ that an Englishman was only to 
be punished by an Englishman.'^ So having used 
the priest civilly, he sent him back, being satisfied 
that he was in his power. This conduct so much 
pleased Cromwell, that he read the letter in coun- 
cil with great satisfaction, and said, ** he hoped to 
make the name of an Englishman as great as ever 
that of a Roman had been." 
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In 1656, the Protector, having declared war 
against Spain, despatched Blake with twenty-five 
men of war to infest their coasts, and intercept 
their shipping. In pursuance of these orders he 
cruised all winter about the Streights, and then lay 
at the mouth of the harbour of Cales, where he re- 
ceived intelligence that the Spanish plate-fleet lay 
at anchor in the bay of Santa-Cruz^ in the isle of 
Xeneri^. On the 13th of April 1657 he depart- 
ed from Cales, and on the 20th arrived at Santa- 
Cru% where he found sixteen Spanish vessels. 
The bay was defended on the north side by a castle 
well mounted with cannon, and in other parts with 
s^vea forts with cannon proportioned to the big- 
ness» all united by a line, of communication manned 
with musqueteers. The Spanish admiral drew up 
his small ships under the cannon of the castle, and 
stationed six grea^ galleons^ with their broadsides 
to the sea: an advantageous and prudent disposji-^ 
tion, but of little effect against the English com- 
mander, who determining to attack them, ordered 
Sjtayner to enter the bay with his squadron ; then, 
posting some of his larger ships to play upon the 
fortifications, himself attacked the galleons, which,, 
after a gallant resistance, were at length abandoned 
by the Spaniards,, though the least of them was big- 
ger than the biggest of J^lake's ships. The forts 
and sina^r vessels being now shattered and for- 
saken, the whole fleet was set on fire, the galleons 
by BIake» and the smaller vessels by Stayner, the 
fli^lish vessels being too much shattered in the 
fight to bring them away. Thus was the whole 
plate-fleet destroyed, **v3ii4 thft $paniards»'' acr, 
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wording 1k> {(.apin's iiemari;;,^ <^ sustained a gre^ 
}qss of shipsy mooey, men, and iperchaadise, wJuIq 
^he English gained lathing but glory/^ Asjf ha 
that increases the mUitary reputation of 9 peoples 
4id nol; increase their power, and he that weakens 
his enemy in efl^ct strengthens himself. 

** The whole, action/' says ClarepdoOt ^*wassQ 
inqredible, that all ipa^n^, who knew the place, won* 
dered that any sober man, with what courage so^^ 
fsver endowedi wou]14 ^ver have undertaken it, and 
they could hardly persuade tbemselvea to believ0 
wh^t they h^d done : while the Spaniards comibrtr 
^ thetnselves^ with the belief that they were devijbi 
and not men who; had destroyed them in such « 
manner. So much^ a strong resplution of bold and 
courageous men can bring to pass, that no resist* 
ance or advantage of ground can disfippoint them $ 
and it can hardly be imagined how small a loss the 
English sustained in this unparalleled action, nptoiM^ 
ship being left behind, and the killed and, wounded 
not exceeding 200 men; when the slaughter on 
board the Spanish ships and on shore, wa^ incre? 
dible.*' The general cruised for some tipae afyjer^ 
wards with his victorious fleet at the mouth of 
Cales, to intercept the Spanish shipping ; but find-* 
ing his constitution broken by the ^gue of the 
last three years, determined to return home, and 
died before he came to land. 

His body was embalmed, and having lain some 
time in state at Greenwich-house, was buried in 
Henry VIPs chapel, with all the funeral solemnity 
due to the remains of a man so famed fo;* his hra^ 
very^^ and. so spotless in his integrity %. nor ia it with? 
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Out regret that I tim obliged to relate the treatment 
his body met a year after the Restoration, when it 
was taJcen up by express command, and buried in 
a pit in St Margaret's church-yard. Had he been 
guilty of the murder of Charles I. to insult his body 
had been a mean revenge ;, but as he was innocent, 
it was, at least, inhumanity, and, perhaps, ingrati- 
tude. ** Let no man," says the oiientsd proverb, 
^ pull a dead lion by the beard/' 

But that regard which was denied his body has 
been paid to his better remains, his name and his 
memory. Nor has any writer dared to deny him the 
praise of intrepidity, honesty, contempt of wealth, 
and love of his country. ** He was the first man," 
says Clarendon, ** that declined the old track, and 
made it apparent that the sciences might be at« 
tained in less time than was imagined. He was the 
first man that brought ships to contemn castles on 
shore, which had ever been thought very formida- 
ble, but were discovered by him to make a nois 
only, and to fright those who could rarely be hurt 
by them. He was the first that infused that pro- 
portion of courage into seamen, by making them 
see, by experience, what mighty things they could 
dp if they were resolved, and taught them to fight 
in fire, as well as upon the water ; and though h 
has been very well imitated and followed, was the 
first that gave the example of that kind of naval 
courage, and bold and resolute achievements." 
' To tilts attestation of his military excellence, it 
may be proper to subjoin an account of his moral 
character, from the author of Lives English and 
Foreign. " He wa^ jealous," says that writer, " of 
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ihe liberty of the subject, and the glory of his na^ 
tion i and as he made use of no mean artifices to 
raise himself to the highest command at sea, so he 
needed no interest but his merit to support him in 
it. He scorned nothing more than money, which, 
as fast as it came in, was laid out by him in the ser- 
vice of the state, and to shew that he was animated 
by that brave public spirit, which has since been 
reckoned rather romantic than heroic. And he 
was so disinterested, that though no man had more 
opportunities to enrich himself than he, who had 
taken so many millions from the enemies of Eng- 
land, yet he threw it all into the public treasury, 
and did not die ^.500 richer than his father left 
him ; which the author avers, from his personal 
knowledge of his family and their circumstances, 
having been bred up in it, and often heard his bro- 
ther give this account of him. He was religious 
according to the pretended purity of these times, 
but would frequently allow himself to be merry with 
his ofScers, and by his tenderness and generosity to 
the seamen had so endeared himself to them, that 
when he died they lamented his loss as that of a 
common father.*' 

Instead of more testimonies, his character may 
be properly concluded with one incident pf his life, 
by which it appears how much the spirit of Blake 
was superior to all private views. His brother, in 
the last action with the Spaniards, having not done 
his duty, was at Blake's desire discarded, and the 
ship was given to another ; yet was he not less re- 
gardful of him as a brother, for when he died he 
left him his estate, knowing him well qualified to 
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'adorn or etijoy a private fortuDCy tbotigh he had 
found him unfit to serve his country in a public 
character, and had therefore not suffered him to 
rob it. 
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Francis Drake was ihe son of a clergyman in 
Devonshire, who being inclined to the doctrine 
of the Protestants, at that time much opposed by 
Henry VIII. was obliged to fly from his place of 
residence into Kent for refuge,, from the persecu- 
tion raised against him, and those of the same opi« 
nion, by the law of the six articles. 

How long he lived there, or how he was support- 
ed, was not known, nor have we any account of the 
first years of Sir Francis Drake's life, of any dis- 
position to hazards and adventures which might 
have been discovered in his childhood, or of the 
education which qualified him for such wonderful 
attempts. 

We are only informed, that he was put apprentice 
by his father to the master of a small vessel that 
traded to France and the Low Countries, under 
whom he probably learned the rudiments of navi- 
gation, and familiarized himself to the dangers and 
hardships of the sea. 

But how few opportunities soever he might have 
in this part of his life, for the exercise of his 

* This Life was first printed in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for 1740. N. 
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courage, he gave so many proofs of diligence and 
fidelity, that his master dying unmarried left him 
his little vessel in reward of bis services } a circum- 
stance that deserves to be remembered, not only a» 
it may illustrate the private character of this brave 
man, but as it may hint, to all those who may here- 
after propose his conduct for their imitation, that 
virtue is the surest foundation both of reputation 
and fortune, and that the first step to greatness is 
to be honest. 

If it were not improper to dwell longer on an in- 
cident, at the first view so inconsiderable, it might 
be added, that it deserves the reflection of those, 
who, when they are engaged in afiairs not adequate 
to their abilities, pass them over with a contemp- 
tuous neglect, and, while they amuse themselves 
with chimerical schemes, and plans of future under- 
takings, suffer every opportunity of smaller ad- 
vantage to slip away as unworthy their regard. 
They may learn from the example of Drake, that 
diligence in employments of less consequence, is 
the mast successful introduction to greater enterf 
prises. 

After having followed for some time his master's 
profession, he grew weary of so narrow a province, 
and having sold his Uttle vessel, ventured his effects 
in the new trade to the West Indies, which, having 
not been long discovered, and very little frequent- 
ed by the English till that time, were conceived so 
much to abound in wealth, that no voyage thither 
could fail of being recompensed by great advan- 
tages. Nothing was talked of among the mercan- 
tile or adventurous part of mankind, but the beauty 
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rind riches of the new world. Fresh discoveries 
W^e frequently niade»^ new countries and nations 
never heard of before were daily described i and it 
may easily be concluded, that the relaters did not 
diminish the merit of their attempts, by suppress- 
ing or diminishing any circumstance that might 
produce wonder, or excite curiosity. Nor was 
their vanity only engaged in raising admirers, but 
their interest likewise in procuring adventurers, 
who were indeed easily gained by the hopes which, 
naturally arise from new prospects, though through 
ignorance of the American seas, and by the malice of 
tiie Spaniards, who from the first discovery of those 
ocmntries considered every other nation that at- 
tempted to follow them as invaders of their rights, 
the best concerted d^gns often miscarried. 

Among those who suffered most from the Spa*, 
nish injustice, was Captain John Hawkins, who^ 
having been admitted by the viceroy to traffic in 
the Bay of Mexico, was, contrary to the stipulation 
then made between them, and in violation of the 
peace between Spain and England, attacked with- 
out any declaration of hostilities, and obliged, after 
an obstinate resistance, to retire with the loss of 
four ships, and a great number of his men, who 
were either destroyed, or carried into slavery. 

In this voyage Drake had adventured almost all 
his fortune, which he in vain endeavoured to 
recover, both by his own private interest, and by 
obtaining letters from Queen Elizabeth ; for the 
Spaniards, deaf to all remonstrances, either vindi- 
cated the injustice of the viceroy, or a|t least for- 
bore to redress it. 

VOL. XII. E 
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DriJce, thus Q|^re99ed and iiiipoverid^(il» i^iit«^ 
at least bis cowage and his iAdu$tiy, that ard^nl; 
^irit that prompted him to adveotures, and that 
indefatigable patience that enabled him to auiw 
mount difficulties* He did not ait down idly to^ 
himent misfortunes which Heaven had put it in his 
pbwer to remedyr or to repine at poverty while the 
wcialth of his enemies was to be gained. But hav-' 
ing made two voyages to America, for the sake of 
gaining intelligence of the state of the Spanish setf 
tlements, and acquainted himself with the seas and 
coasts, he determined on a third expedition of 
more importance, by which the Spaniards should 
find how imprudently they always act who injure' 
and insult a brave man. 

« On the 9ith of May 15712; Fiancia Drake set 
sail from Plymouth in the Paaeha of seventy tons,, 
accompanied by the Swan of twenty-five tons,. 
ocmuBiUided by his brother John Dr^e, having in 
both the vessels seventy-rthree men and boys» with 
a yearns provision, and such artillery and ammuni- 
tion as was necessary for his undertaking, which, 
however incredible it may appear to such as con^ 
sider rather his force than bis fortitude, was no 
lesa than to make reprisals upon the most powerful 
nation in the world. 

The wind 'continuing &voiirable» they entered, 
June ^. between Guadaloupe and Dominica, and^ 
en July 6th saw the high land of Santa Martha ^ 
then continuing their course, after having beenr 
becalmed for some time^ they arrived at Port Phea^ , 
sant, BO named by Drake in a former voyage to^ 
the east of Nombre de Dios^ Here he proposed to^ 
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btiild his pinnaces, which he had iH'ot^t in pieces 
ready framed from Plymouth, and was going ashore 
with a few men unarmed, but discovering a smoke 
at a distance, ordered the other boat to follow him, 
with a greater force. 

Then marphing towards the fire, which was in 
the top of a high tree, he found a plate of lead 
nailed to anoj;her tree, with an inscription engraved 
, upon it by one Garret an Englishman, who had 
left that place but five days before^ and had taken 
this method of informing him that the Spaniards 
had been advertised of his intention to anchor at 
that place, and that it therefore would be prudent 
to make a very short stay there. 

But Drake knowing how convenient this place 
was for his designs, and considering that the hazard 
and waste of time wjhicb could not be avoided ia 
seeking another station, was equivalent to any other 
danger which was to be apprehended from tbe 
Spaniards, determined to follow his first resdution ; 
only, for his greater security, be ordered a kind of 
palisade, or fortification, to be made, by felling 
large trees, and laying the trunks and branches one 
upon another by the side of the river. 

On July 20. having buih their pinnaces, and bet- 
ing joined by one Captain Rause, who hsq>pened to 
touch at the same place with a bark of fifty men, 
, they set sail towards Nombre de Dios, and, taking 
two frigates at the Island of Pines, were informed 
by the negroes which they found in them, that the 
inhabitants of that place were in expectation of 
some soldiers, which the governor of Panama bad 
prcmiised to defend them from the Symerons, or 
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fugitive negroes, who, having escaped from fhtf 
tyranny of their masters in great numbers, had set- 
tled themselves under two kings, or leaders^ on 
each side of the way between Nombre de Dios and 
Panama, and not only asserted their natural right 
to liberty and independence, but endeavoured to 
revenge the cruelties they had suffered, and had 
lately put the inhabitants of Nombre de Dios into 
the utmost consternation. 

These negroes the captain set on shore on the 
main land, so that they might, by joining the Sy- 
merons, recover their *liberty, or at least might not 
have it in their power to give the people of Nom- 
bre de Dios any speedy information of his intention 
to invade them. 

Then selecting fifty-three, men from his own com- 
pany, and twenty from the crew of his new asso- 
ciate Captain Rause, he embarked with them in 
his pinnaces, and set sail for Nombre de Dios. 

On July the 28th, at night, he approached the 
town undiscovered, and dropt his anchors under 
the shore, intending, after his men were refreshed, 
to begin the attack ; but finding that they were 
terrifying each other with formidable accounts of . 
the strength of the place, and the multitude of 
the inhabitants, he determined to hinder the panic 
from spreading farther, by leading them imme- 
diately to action ; and therefore ordering them to 
their oars, he landed without any opposition, there 
being only one gunner upon the bay, though it was 
secured with six brass cannons of the largest size 
ready mounted. But the gunner, while they were 
throwing the cannons from their carriages, alarmed 
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the tawn, as they soon discovered by the bell, the 
drum&i, and the noise of the people. 

Drake, leaving twelve men: to guard the pinna- 
ces, marched round the town with no great opposi- 
tion, the men being more hurt by treading on the 
weapons left on the ground by the flying enemy, 
than by the resistance which they encountered. 
* At length having taken some of the Spaniards, 
Drake commanded them to shew him the gover- 
nor's house, where the mules that bring the .silver 
from Panama were unloaded: there they found 
the door open, and entering the room where the 
silver was reposited, found it heaped up in bars in 
such quantities as almost exceed belief, the pile 
being, they conjectured, seventy feet in length, 
tien in breadth, and twelve in height, each bar 
weighing between thirty and forty-five pounds. 

It is easy to imagine that, at the sight of this 
treasure, nothing was thought on by the English, 
but by what means they might best convey it to 
their boats; and doubtless it was not easy for 
Drake, who, considering their distance from the 
shore, and the numbers of their enemies, was afraid, 
of being intercepted in his retreat, to hinder his 
men from encumbering themselves with so much 
silver as might have retarded their march, and ob- 
structed the use of their weapons ; however, by 
promising to lead them to the king's treasure-house, 
where there was gold and jewels to a far greater 
value, and where the treasure was not only more 
portable, but nearer the coast, he persuaded them 
io follow him, and rejoin the main body of his men 
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tlien drawn up under the command of his brother 
in the market-place. 

Here he found his little troop much discouraged 
by the imagination, that if they staid any longer 
the enemy would gain possession of their pinnaces^ 
dnd that they should then, without atiy means of 
safety, be left to stand alone against the whole 
power of that country. Drake, not indeed easily 
terrified, but sufficiently cautious, sent to the coast 
to inquire the truth, and see if the same terror had 
taken possession of the men whom he had left to 
guard his boats; but finding no foundation for 
these dreadful apprehensions^ he persisted in hisi 
first design, and led the troop forward to the trea* 
aiire-house. In their way there fell a violent shower 
of rain, which wet some vf their bow-strings, and 
extinguished many of their matches ; a misfortune 
which might soon have been repaired, and which 
perhaps the enemy might mffer in common with 
them, but which, however, on this occasion, very 
.much embarrassed them, as the delay produced by 
it repressed that ardour which sometimes is only to 
be kept up by continued action, and gave time td 
the timorous and slothful to spread their insinua*- 
tions, and propagate their cowardice. Some, whose 
fear was their predominant passion, were continur 
ally magnifying the numbers and courage of their 
enemies, and represented ^yhole nations as ready 
to rush upon them j others, whose avarice mingled 
with their concern for their own safety, were more 
solicitous to preserve what they had already gained, 
than to acquire more ; and others, brave in thenir 
selves, and resolute, began to doubt of success in 
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wn undertddng in which they were Associated with 
luch cowjtrdlj companions. So that scarcely aily 
man appeared to proceed in their enterprise with 
Uiat spirit and alacrity which could give Drake a 
jHTospect of success. 

lliis he perceived^ and with some emotion told 
them» that if, afler having had the chief treasure 
<)f the world within their read), they should go 
home and languish iiji poverty, they could blame 
liothiqg birt their own cowardice; that he had 
performed his part, and was still desirous to lead 
ithem on to riches and to honour* 

Then finding that either shame or conviction 
made them willing to follow him^ he ordered the 
treasure-house to be forced, and commanding his 
t>rother, and Qxenham of Plymouth, a man known 
iifterwards for his bold adventures in the same parts, 
to take charge of the treasure, he commanded the 
other body to follow him to the market-place, that 
he might be ready to oppose any scattered troops 
of the Spaniards, and hinder tb^n from uniting 
into one body« 

But as he stepped forward,^ bis sU^ngth failed him 
on a sudden^ and he fell down speechless^. Then it 
was that his companions perceived a wound in his 
leg, which be had received in the first encounter, 
but hitherto conceded, lest bis men, easily disccni- 
raged, should make their concern for his life a pre- 
tence for returning to their boats. Such had been 
bis less of blood, as was discovered upon nearer ob- 
servation, that it had filled the prints of his foot- 
iit^>s, and it speared s^rce credible that, aft^ 
each effiisioQ of blood, life should remain^ 
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The bravest were now willtng to retire : neather 
the desire of honour nor of riches was thought 
enough to prevail in any man over his regard £ur 
his leader. Drak^ whom cordials had now restor- 
ed to his speech^ was the only man who could not 
be prevailed on to leave the enterprise unfinished. 
It was to no purpose that tibey advised him tp sub- 
mit to go on board to have his wound dressed, and 
promised to return with him and complete their 
design ; he well kn^w how impracticable it was to 
regain the opportunity when-it was once lost ; and 
could easily foresee that a respite, but of a few hovum, 
would enable the Spaniards to recover from their 
constematiouy to assemble their forces, refit their 
batteries, and remove> their treasure. What he.had 
undergone to much danger to obtain was now in 
his hands, and the thought of leaving it untouched 
was too mortifying to be patiently borne. 

However,, as there was little time for consulta* 
tion, and the same danger attraded their stay in 
that perplexity and confusion, as their return, th^ 
bound up his wound with his scarf, and partly by 
force, partly by entreaty, carried hint to the boats, 
in which they all embarked by break of day. 

Then taking with them, out of the harbour, a 
ship loaded with wines, they went to the Bastimen* 
tes, an island about a league from the town, where 
they staid two days to repose the wounded mep, 
and to regale themselves with the fruits which 
grew in great plenty in the gardens of that island. 

During their stay here, there came over from the 
main land a Spanish gentleman, sent by the gover- 
nor, with instructions to inqiiire whether the captain 
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-If as dutt Drake who had been before on their coast, 
whether the arrows with which many of their men 
were wounded were not poisoned, and whether tbej 
wanted provisions or other necessaries. The mes- 
€enger likewise extolled their courage with the 
highest encomiums, and expressed his admiration 
of their daring undertaking. Drake, though he 
knew the civilities of an enemy are always to be 
suspected, add that the meteenger, amidst ail his 
professions of regard, was no other than a spy, yet 
knowing that he had nothing to apprehend, treated 
him with the highest honours Uiat his condition 
admitted of. In answer to his inquiries, he assur- 
ed him that he was the same Drake with whose 
character they were before acquainted, that he was 
a rigid observer of the laws of war, and never per- 
mitted his arrows to be poisoned : he then dismiss- 
ed him with considerable presents, and told him 
that, though he had unfortunately failed yi this 
attempt, tie would never desist from his design, 
till he had shared with Spain the treasures of Ame- 
rica. 

They then resolved to return to the Isle of Pines, 
where they had left their ships, and consult about 
the measures they were now to take ; and having 
arrived, August 1. at their former station, they 
/lismissed Captam Rause, who, judging it unsafe to 
stay any longer on the coast, desired to be no 
longer engaged in their designs. 

But Drake, not to be discouraged from his pur« 
pose by a single disappointment, afler having in- 
quired of a n^o, whom he took on board at Nom- 
bre de Dios, the most wealthy settlements, and 
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^ireakest f^arts of the cokU resolved to attack Caiw 
tbagena; and setting sail without loss of timc^ 
came to anchor^ August 13. between Charesha and 
^ Barnardsy two islands at a little distance fitMa 
the harbour of Carthagena ; then passing with bis 
boats round the island he entered the harbour^ and 
in the piouth of it found a frigate with only an ol4 
man in it, who voluntarily informed them, thft 
jabout an hcmr before a pinnace had passed by with 
sails and oars^ and all the appearance of expedition 
and importance ; that, as she passed, the crew on 
board her bid them take care of themselves ; and 
that, as soon as she touched the shore, they heard 
the noise of canon fired as a warning, and saw the 
shipping in the port drawn up under the guns of 
the castle. 

The captain, who had himself heard the dis- 
charge of the artillery, was soon convinced that he 
was discovered, and that therefore nothing could 
he attempted with any probability of success* He 
therefore contented himself with taking a ship of 
Seville, of two hundred and forty tons, which the 
irelater of this voyage mentions as a very large ship, 
and two small frigates, in which he found letters 
of advice fronjt Nombre deBios, intended to alarn^ 
that part of the coast^ 

Drake, now finding his pinnaces of great use, 
and not having a sufficient number of sailors for 
all his vessels, was desirous pf destroying one of 
his ships, that his pinnaces might be better man- 
ned : this, necessary as it was, could not easily be 
done without disgusting his company, who hav« 
ing made several prosperous voyages in that vessel^ 
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frould be unwilling to have it destrojreiL Drake 
well knew that nothing but the love of their lea- 
ders could animate his followers to encounter such 
hardships as he was about to expose them to, and 
therefore rather chose to bring his designs to pass 
bj artifice than authority. • He sent for the caiv 
penter of the Swan, took him into his cabin, and^ 
having first engaged him to secrecy, ordered him 
an the middle of the night to go down into the 
well of the ship, and bore three holes through die 
bottom, laying something against them that might 
hinder the bubbling of the water from being heard* 
To this the carpenter, after some expostulation, con* 
eented, and the next night performed his promise* 
In the morning, August 15. Drake going out 
with his pinnace a-fishing, rowed up to the Swan, 
and having invited his brother to partake of his 
^ diversions, inquired, with a negligent air, why 
their bark was so deep in the water ; upon which 
the steward going down, returned immediately 
with an account that the ship was leaky, and in 
danger of sinkiqg in a little time. They had re? 
course immediately to the pump ; but, having la^ 
boured till three in the afternoon, and gained veiy 
litUe upon the water, they willingly, accordii^ to 
Prake'$ advice, set the vessel on fire^ and went on 
board the pinnaces. 

Finding it now necessary to lie concealed for 
some time, till the Spaniards should forget their 
danger, and remit their vigilance, they set sail for 
the Sound of Darien, and without approaching the 
coast, that their course might not be observed, they 
arrived there in six days. 
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Tbis being a convenient place for their recep* 
tion/both on account' of privacy, as it was out of 
the road of all trade, and as it was well supplied 
with wood, w;ater, wild fowl, hogs, deer, and all 
kinds of provisions, he stdyed here fifteen days to 
clean his vessels, and refresh his men, who worked 
interchangeably, on one day the one-half, and on 
the next the other. 

On the 5th day of September, Drake left his 
brother with the ship at Darieq, and set out with 
two- pinnaces towards the Rio Grande, which it 
reached in three days, and on the 9th were disco- 
vered by a Spaniard from the bank, who believing 
them to be his countrymen, made a signal to them 
to come on shore, with which they very .readily 
complied ; but he, soon finding his mistake, aban- 
doned his plantsltion, where they found great plen- 
ty of provisions, with which, having laden their 
vessels, they departed. So great was the quantity 
of provisions which they amassed here and in other 
places, that in difierent parts of the coast they 
built four magazines or store-houses, which they 
filled with necessaries for the prosecution of their 
voyage. These they placed at such a distance 
from each other, that the enemy, if h^ should sur- 
prise one, might yet not discover the rest. 

In the mean time, his brother. Captain John 
Drake, went, according to the instructions that 
had been left him, in search of the Symerons or 
fugitive negroes, from whose assistance alonCfthey 
had now any prospect of a successful voyage ; and 
tpilching upon the main land, by means of the ne- 
^ro whom they had taken from Nombre de Dios/ 
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engaged two of them, to come on board his pln« 
nace, leaving two of their own men as hostages 
for their returning. These men, having assured 
Drake of the affection of their nation, appointed 
an interview between him and their leaders. So 
leaving Port Plenty, in the Isle of Pines, so named 
by the English from the great stores of provisions 
which they had amassed at that place, they came 
by the direction of the Symerons, into a secret bay 
among beautiful islands covered with trees, which 
concealed their ship from observation, and where 
the channel was so narrow and rocky that it was 
in;ipossible to enter it by night, so that there was 
no danger of a sudden attack. 

Here they met, and entered into engagements^ 
which common enemies and common dangers pre-^ 
served from violation. But the first conversation 
informed the English, that their expectations were 
not immediately to be gratified ; for upon their in- 
quiries a,fler the most probable means of gaining 
gold and silver, the Symerons told them, that, had 
they known sooner the chief end of their expedi- 
tion, they could easily have gratified them; but 
that during the rainy season, which was now be- 
gun, and which continues six months, they could 
not recover the treasure, which they had taken 
from the Spaniards, out of the rivers in which they 
had concealed it. 

Drake, therefore, proposing to wait in this placd 
till the rains were past, built, with the assistance of 
the Symerons, a fort of earth and timber, and leav-^ 
ing part of his company with the Symerons, set 
out with three pinnaces towards Carthagena, being 
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of a sjMfit too active to lie still patiently, cvfen m H 
state of plenty and security, and with the most pro^ 
bable expectations of immense riches. 

On the l6th of October, he anchored within 
»ght ci Carthagena, without landing ; and on the 
17tb, going out to sea, took a Spanish bark, with 
which they enterefd the harbour, where they were 
accosted by a Spanish gentleman, whom they had 
some time before taken and set at liberty, who 
coming to them in a boat, as he pretended, with- 
out the knowledge of the governor, made them 
great promises of refreshment and professions of 
esteem 5 but Drake, having waited till the next 
morning without receiving the provisions he had 
been prevailed upcm to expect, fixind that all this 
pretended kindness wa$ no more than a stratagem 
to amuse him, while the governor was raising for^ 
ces for his destnictton. 

October 20. they took two frigates coming out 
of Carthagena without lading. Why the Spaniards, 
knowing Drake to lie at the mouth of the harbour^ 
sent out their vessels on purpose to be taken, does 
not appear^ Perhaps they thought that, in order 
to keep possession of his prizes, he would divide 
his company, and by that division be more easily 
destroyed. 

In a few hours afterwards they sent out two fri- 
gates well manned, which Drake soon forced to re- 
tire ; and having sunk one of his prizes, and burnt 
the other in their sight, leaped afterwards ashore, 
single, in defiance of their troops, which hovered 
at a distance in the woods and on the hills, without 
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dter vekituriog to approach within reach of the^ 
shot from the pinnaces. 

. To leap upon an enemy's coast in sight of a su-* 
perior force, only to riiew how little they were 
feared, wa6 an act that would in these times meet 
with little applause, nor can the general he se^ 
riously commended, or rationid:ly vindicated, who 
exposes his person to destruction, and by conse^ 
quence his expedition to miscarriage, only for th^ 
pleasure of an idle insult, an insignificant bravado* 
All that can be upged in his defence is, that per- 
hj^s it might contribute to heighten the esteem of 
faia followers, as few men, especially of that class, 
are philosophical enough to state the exact limits 
of prudence and braveryy or not to be dazzled with; 
an intrepidity, how itnprope^y soever exerted. It 
maybe added, that perhaps the Spaniards, whose 
notions of courage are sufficiently romantic, mij^ 
look upon him as a more formidable enemy, and 
yield more easily to a hero of whose fortitude they 
had so high an idea. 

, However, finding the whole country advertised 
of his attempts and in arms to oppose hinu he 
thought it not proper to stay longer where there 
waa no probability of success, and where he might 
m time be overpowered by multitudes, and there-' 
fere deta*mined to go forward to Rio de Heha. 

This resolution, when it was known by his fol- 
lowers, tbrew them into astonishment ; and the com- 
pany of one of his pinnaces remonstrated to him, 
that, though they placed the highest confidence in 
hi% conduct, they could not think of undertakings 
such a voyage without provisions, havii^ only a 
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gammon of bacon, and a small quantity of brAi^ 
for seventeen men. Drake answered them, that 
there was on board his vessel even a greater scar- 
city } bbt yet, if they would adventure to share his 
fortune, he did not doubt of eltrieating them from 
all their <]ifficulties4 

Such was the herdic spirit of Drake, that he never 
suffered himself to be diverted from bis designs by 
any difficulties, nor ever thought of relieving his 
exigencies, but at the expense of his enemies. 

Resolution and success reciprooaUy produce each 
other. He had not sailed more than three leagues,! 
before they discovered a large ship, which they at-* 
tacked with all the intrepidity that necessity inspires, 
and happily found it laden with excellent provisions^ 

But finding his crejv growing faint and sickly 
with their manner of living in the pinnaces^ which 
was less commodious than on board the ships, he 
determined to go back to the Symerons, with whom 
be left his brother and part of his force, and attempt 
by theii: conduct to make his way over, and invad^f 
the Spaniards in the inland parts, where they would 
probably never dream of an enemyi^ 

When they arrived at Port Diego, so named from 
the negro who had procured them their intercourse 
with the Symerons, they found Captain John Drake 
and one of his company dead, being killed in at- 
tempting, almost unarmed, to board a frigate well 
provided with all things necessary for its defence. 
The captain was unwilling to attack it, and repre- 
sented to them the madness of their proposal ; but, 
being overborne by their clamours and importuni- 
ties, to avoid the imputation of cowardice, complied 
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to bis destruetioQ* So dangerous is it for the chief 
commander to be absent. 

Nor was this their only misfortune, for in a very 
short time many of them were attacked by the 
calenture, a malignant fever very frequent in the 
hot climates, which carried away, among several 
others, Joseph Drake, another brother of the com- 
mander. 

While Drake was employed in taking care of the 
sick men, the Symerons, who ranged the country 
ibr intelligence, brought him an account that the 
Spanish fleet was arrived at Nombre de Dios, the 
truth of which was confirmed by a pinnace, which 
he sent out to make observations. 

This, therefore, was the time for their journey, 
when the treasures of the American mines were to 
be transported from Panama, over land, to Nombre 
de Dios. He therefore, by the direction of the 
Symerons, furnished himself with all things neces- 
sary, and on February 3. set out from Port Diego. 

Having lost already twenty-eight of his com- 
pany, and being under the necessity of leaving 
some to guard his ship, he took with him only 
eighteen English, and thirty Symerons, who not 
only served as guides to shew the way, but as pur- 
veyors to procure provisions. 

They carried not only arrows for war, but for 
hunting and fowling; the heads of which are pro* 
portioned in size to the game which they are pur- 
suing : for oxen, stags, or wild boars, they have ar- 
rows or javelins, with heads weighing a pound and 
a half, which they discharge near hand, and which 
scarcely ever fail of being mortal. The second sort 
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are about half as heavy as the other, and are getre^ 
rally shot from their bows ; these are intended for 
smaller beasts. With the third sort, of which the 
heads are an ounce in weight, they kill birds. As 
this nation is in a state that does not set them 
above continual cares for the immediate necessaries 
of life, he that can temper iron best is among them 
most esteemed ; and, perhaps, it would be happy 
for every nation, if honours and applauses were as 
justly distributed, and he were most distinguished 
whose abilities were most useful to society. How 
many chimerical titles to precedence, how many 
false pretences to respect, would this rule bring 
to the ground ! 

Every day, by sun-rising, they began to march, 
and having travelled till ten, rested near some 
river till twelve, then travelling again till four, they 
reposed all night in houses, which the Symerons 
had either left standing in their former marches, 
or very readily erected for them, by setting up 
three or four posts in the ground, and laying poles^ 
from one to another in form of a roof, which they 
thatched with palmetto boughs and plantain leaves* 
In the valleys, where they were sheltered from the 
winds, they left three or four feet below open j but 
on the hills, where they were more exposed to the 
chill blasts of the night, they thatc-hed them close 
to the ground, leaving only a door for entrance, 
and a vent in the middle of the room for the smoke 
of three fires, which they made in every house. 

In their march they met not only with plenty of 
fruits upon the banks of the rivers, but with wild 
swine in great abundance, of which the Symerons^ 
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Wit^cnit difficulty^ killed, for the most part, as 
much as wai wanted* One day, however, they 
found an otter, and w^re about to dress it; at 
which Drake expressing his wonder, was asked by 
Pedro, the chief Symeron, " Are you a man of war 
and in want, and yet doubt whether this be meat 
that hath blood in it V* For which Drake in pri- 
vate rebuked him, says the relator j whether justly 
or not, it is not very important to determine. 
There seems to be in Drake's scruple somewhat of 
superstition, perhaps not easily to be justified ; and 
the negro's answer was at least martial, and will, 
I believe, be generally acknowledged to be ra« 
tional. 

On i;he thii;d day of their march, Feb. 6. they 
came to a town of the Symerons, situated on thd 
side of a hill, and encompassed with a ditch and a 
mud wall, to secure it frpm a sudden surprise : here 
they lived with great neatness and plenty, and some 
observation of religion, paying great reverence to 
the cross ; a practice which Drake prevailed upon 
them to change for the use of the Lord's pray^. 
Here they importuned Drake to stay for a few days, 
promising to double his strength ; but he, either 
thinking greater numbers unnecessary, or fearing 
that if any difference should arise, he should be 
overborne by the number of Symerons, or that they 
would demand to share the plunder that should be 
taken in common, or for some other reason that 
might easily occur, refused any addition to his troops 
endeavouring to express his refusal in such terms 
as might heighten their opinion of his bravery. 
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He then proceeded on his journey through cool 
shades, and lofty woods^ which sheltered them so 
effectually from the sun, that their march was^ less 
toilsome than if they bad travelled in England dur- 
ing the heat of the summer. Font of the S3rmeroni^ 
that were acquainted with the way, went about a 
mile before the troop, and scattered branches to di- 
rect them ; then followed twelve Symerons, after 
whom came the English, with the two leaders, and 
the other Symerons closed the rear* 

On February 11. they arrived at the top of a very 
high hill, on the summit of which grew a tree of 
wonderful greatness, in which they had cut steps for 
the more easy ascent to the top, where there was a 
kind of tower, to which they invited Drake, and 
from thence shewed him not only the North Sea, 
from whence they came, but the great South Sea, 
on which no English vessel had ever sailed. This 
prospect exciting his natural curiosity and ardour 
for ^adventures and discoveries, he lifted up his 
hands to God, and implored his blessing upon the 
resolution, which he then formed, of sailing in an 
English ship on that sea. 

Then continuing their march, they came, after 
two days, into an open, level country, where their 
passage was somewhat incommoded with the grassy 
which is of a peduliar kind, consisting of a stalk 
like that of wheat, and a blade, on which the oxen 
And other cattle feed, till it grows too high for 
them to reach : then the inhabitants set it on fire, 
.and in three days it springs up again : this they are 
obliged to do thrice a-year, so great is the fertility 
of the soil. 
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At length, being within view of Panama, they left 
all frequented roads for fear of being discovered, 
and posted themselves in a grove near the wgy be- 
tween Panama and Nombre de Dios : then they sent 
a Symeron in the habit of a negro of Panama, to 
inquire on what night the recoes, or drivers of 
mules, by which the treasure is carried, were to set ^ 
forth. The messenger was so well qualified for his 
undertaking, and so industrious in the prosecution 
qf it, that he soon returned with an account that 
the treasurer of Lima, intending to return to Eu« 
rope, would pass that night, with eight mules laden 
with gold, and one with jewels. 
, Having received this information, they immedi** 
ately marched towards Venta Cruz, the firsf town 
on the way to Nombre de Dios, sending for secu- 
rity two Symerons before, who, as they went, per- 
ceived, by the scent of a match, that some Spa- 
niard was before theift, and going silently forwards, 
surprised a soldier asleep upon the ground. They 
immediately bound him, and brought bin) to Drake, 
who, upon inquiry, found that their *spy had not 
deceived them in his intelligence, llie soldier, 
having informed himself of the captain'^ name, con- 
ceived such a confidence in his well-known cle-^ 
mency, that, after haVing made an ample discovery 
of the treasure that was now at hand, he petitioned 
not only that he would command the Symerons^ 
to spare his life, but that, when the treasure should * 
faU into his hands, he would allow him as much 
as might maintain him and his mistress, since they^ 
were about to gain more than their whole company 
^ould carry away^ 
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Drake then ordered bis men to lie clo^wn in the 
long grass» about ^(ty paces from the road, half 
on one side, with himself, and half on the othwy 
with Oxenham and the captain of the Symerons^ 
$6 much behind, that one company might seia^e 
the foremost recoe, and the other the hindermost % 
for the mules of these recoes, or drivers, being tied 
together, travel on a line, and are all guided by 
leading the first 

When they had Iain about ^n hour in this places 
they began to hear the bells of the mules on each 
band; upon which orders were given, that the droves 
which came from Venta Cruz should pass unmo« 
lested, because they carried qothing of great value^ 
and those only be intercepted which were travelling 
thitheri and that none qf them should rise up till 
the signal i^ould be given. But one Robert Fil^e^ . 
beated 4;Hth strong liqupr, left his company, and 
prevail^ upon one of the Syfnerons to creep with 
l^inf to the way-side, that « they might signalize 
themselves by seizing the first mule ; and hearing 
the trampling of a horse, as he lay, could not be 
iFCstrained by the Symeron from rising up to obf 
serve who was passing by* This he did so impru^ 
dently, that he was discovered by the passenger; 
for by Drake^s order the English had put their 
shirts on over their coats, that the night and tumult 
might not hinder them from knowing one another* 

The gentleman was immediately observed by 
Drake to change his trot into a gallop ; but the 
reason of it not appearing, it was imppted to his 
foar of the robbers that usually ipfest ^hat road. 
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ftid the EtiigUsh still continued to expect the trea* 
sure. 

In a short time one of the recoes, that were 
pa^ng towards Venta Cruz, came up, and was 
eiigl^y seized by the English, who expected no- 
thing le^ than half the revenue of the Indies ; 
noi( is it easy to imagine their mortification and 
perplexity when they found only two mules laden 
with silver, the rest having no other burden than 
provisions* 

Hie driver was brought immediately to the cap- 
tain, and informed him that the horseman, whom 
he had observed pass by with so much precipita-* 
tion, had informed the treasurer of what he hkd 
observed, and advised him to send back the mules 
that carried his gold and jewels, and suffer only 
the rest to proceed, that he might by that cheap 
experiment discover whether there was aqy ambush 
on the way* 

That Drake was not less disgusted than his fol- 
lowers at the disappointment, cannot be doubted ; 
but there was now no time to be spent in com* 
plaints. The whole country was alarmed, and all 
the force of the Spamaids was summoned to over* 
whelm him. He had no fortress to retire to, every 
man was his enemy, and every retreat better known 
to the Spaniards than to himself. 

This was an occasion that demanded all the qua« 
lities of an hero, an intrepidity never to be shaken, 
and a judgment never to be perplexed. He im- 
mediately considered all the circumstances of his 
present situation, and found that it afforded him 
only the choice of marching back, by the same 
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way through which he came» or of forcing hist 
passage to Venta Cruz. 

To march back, was to confess the superiority 
of his enemies, and to animate them to the {mr- 
suit ; the woods would afford opportunities qf^^- 
bush, and his followers must often disperse them-f 
selves in search of provisions, who would become 
an 'easy prey, dispirited by their disappointment, 
and fatigued by their march. On the way to Venta 
Cruz he should have nothing to fear but from open 
attacks, and expected enemies. 

Determining therefore to pass forward to Venta 
Cruz, he asked Pedro, the leader of the Symerons, 
whether he was resolved to follow him ; and having 
received from him the strongest assurances that 
nothing should separate them, commanded his men 
to refresh themselves, and prepare to set forward. 

When they came within a mile of the town, 
they dismissed the mules which they had made use 
of for their more easy and speedy passage, and con- 
tinued then: march along a road cut through thick 
woods, in which a company of, soldiers, who were 
quartered in the place to defend it against the 
Symerons, had posted themselves, together with 
a convent of friars headed by one of their brethren, 
whose zeal against the northern heresy had incited 
him to hazard his person, and assume the province 
of a general. 

Drake, who was advertised by two Symerons, 
whom he sent before, of the approach of the Spa- 
niards, commanded his followers to receive the 
first vpUey without firing. 
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In a short time he heard himself summoned by 
the Spanish captain to yield, with a promise of 
protection and kind treatment j to which he anp 
swered with defiance, contempt, and the discharge 
of his pistol. 

Immediately the Spaniards poured in their shot, 
by which only one man was killed, and Drake, with 
some others, slightly wounded ; upon which the 
signal was given by Drake's whistle to fall upon 
them. The English, afler discharging their arrows 
and shot, pressed furiously forward, and drove the 
Spaniards before them, which the Symerons, whom 
the terror of the shot had driven to some distance, 
^observed, and recalling their courage, animated 
each other with songs in theu* own language, and 
rushed forward with such impetuosity, that they 
iovertook them near the town, and, supported by 
the English, dispersed them with the loss of only 
one man, who, after he had received his wound* 
had strength and resolution left to kill his assailant. 

They pursued the enemy into the town, in which 
they met with some plunder^ which was given to 
the Symerons, and treated the inhabitants with 
great clemency, Drake himself going to the SpaniA 
ladies to assure them that no injuries should be 
Q&red them'; so inseparable is humanity from 
true courage. 

Having thus broken the spirits, and scattered the 
forces of the Spaniards, he pursued his march to 
his ship, without any apprehension of danger, yet 
with great speed, being very solicitous about the 
state of the crew ; so that he allowed his men, 
harassed as they were, but little time for sleep or 
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refrodimenty but by kind exbortatioiiSs gentle au« ^ 
thority, and a cheerful participation of all thek 
hardships, prevailed upon them to bear, without 
murmurs, not only the toil of travelling, but om 
some days the pain of hunger* 

In this march he owed much of his expedition 
to the assistance of the Symerons, who being ac* 
customed to the climate, and naturally robust, not 
only brought him intelligence, and shewed the way, 
but carried necessaries, provided victuals, and built 
lodgings, and, when any of the English fainted in 
the way, two of them would carry him between , 
them for two miles together ; nor was their valour 
less than their industry, after they had iearned, 
from their English companions, to despise the fire- 
lurms of the Spaniards. 

When they were within five leagues of, the ships, 
they found a town built in their absence by the Sy- 
merons, at which Drake consented to halt, sending 
a Symeron to the ship with his gold tooth-pick as a 
token, which, though the master knew it, was not 
sufficient to gain the messenger credit, till upon ex* 
limination he found that the captain, having order-^ 
ed him to regard no messenger without his hand- 
writing, had engraven his name upon^it with the 
point of his knife^ He then sent the pinnace up 
the river, which they met, and afterwards sent to 
the town for those whose weariness had made them 
unable to march farther. On February 39. the 
whole company was re-united ; and Drake, whose 
good or ill success never prevailed over his piety, 
celebrated their meeting with thanks to God, 
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Dndcet not yet discouraged, now turned his 
thoughts to new prospects, and without languishing 
In indianidioly reflections upon his past miscarriages, 
employed himself in forming schemes for repairing 
them. Eager of action, and acquainted with man's 
nature, he never suffered idleness to infect his fol- 
lowers with cowardice, but kept them from sinking 
under any disappointment, by diverting thdr at» 
tention to some new enterprise. 

Upon consultation with his own men and the 
Symerons, he found them divided in their opinions: 
some declaring, that, before they engaged in any 
new attempt, it was Jiecessary to increase their stores 
of provisions ; and others urging, that the ships in 
which the treasure was conveyed, should be imme- 
diately "attacked* The Symerons proposed a third 
plan, and advised him to undertake another march 
over land to the house of one Pezoro near Veragua^ 
whose slaves brought him every day more than two 
hundred pounds sterling from the mines, which 
he heaped together in a strong stone house, which 
^^ght by the help of the English be easily forced. 

Drake/ being unwilling to fatigue his followers 
with another journey, determined to comply with 
both the other opinions ; and manning his two pin- 
naces, the Bear ^nd the Minion, he sent John Ox- 
lenham in the Bear towards Tolon, to seize upon 
provisions ; and went himself in the Minion to the 
Cabezas, to intercept the treasure that was to be 
transported from Veragua and that coast to the fleet 
at Nombre de Dios, first dismissing with presents 
those Symerons that desired to return to their wives. 
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aiid ordering those that chose to remain to be en« 
tertained in the ship. 

Drake took at the Cabezas a frigate of i&iiicaraguay 
the pilot of which informed him that there was, in 
the harbour of Veragua, a ship freighted with more 
than a million of gold, to which he otkred to con* 
4uGt him (being well acquainted with the sound- 
21^) if he might be allowed his share of the prize ; 
so much was his avarice superior to his honesty. 

Drake, after some deliberation, c6mplyi«g with 
the pilot's importunities, sailed towards the har» 
boor, but had no sooner entered the mouth of it 
than he heard the report of artillery, which was an- 
swered by others at a greater distance ; upon which 
the pilot told him that they were discovered, this 
heing the. signal appoiijted by the governor to 
alarm the coast. 

Drake now thought it convenient to return to 
the ship, that he might inquire the success of the 
other pinnace, which he found, with a irigate that 
she had taken, with twenty-eight fat hogs, two 
hundred hens, and great store of maize, or Indian 
com. The vessel itself was so strong and well built, 
that he fitted it out for war, determining to attack 
the fleet at Nombre de Dios. 

On March the 21st he set sail with the new frigate 
and the Bear towards the Cabezas, at which he ar- 
rived in about two days, and found there Tetu, a 
Frenchman, with a ship of war, who, after having 
received from him a supply of water and other ne- 
cessaries, entreated that he might join with him in 
his attempt ; which Drake consenting to, admitted 
him to accompany him with twenty of his men, 
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Stipulating to allow them an equal share of whatever, 
booty they should gain. Yet were they not with* 
out some suspicions of danger from this new ally, 
he having eighty men, and they being now reduced 
to thirty-one. 

' Then manning the frigate and two pinnaces, they 
set sail for the Cabezas, where they left the frigate, 
which was too large for the shallows over which 
they were to pass, and proceeded to Rio Francisco. 
Here they landed, and, having ordered the pinnaces 
to return to the same place on the 4th day follow- 
ing, travelled through the woods towards Nombre 
de Dios, with such silence and regularity as sur- 
prised the French, who did not imagine the Sy- 
merons so discreet or obedient as they appeared, 
and were therefore in perpetual anxiety about the 
fidelity of their guides, and the probability of their 
return. Nor did the Symerons treat them with that 
submission and regard which they paid to the H^g- 
lish, whose bravery and conduct they had already 
tried. 

At length, after a laborious march of more than 
seven leagues, they began to hear the hammers- of 
the carpenters in the bay, it being the custom in 
that hot season to work in the night, and in a short 
time they perceived the approach of the recoes, or 
droves of mules, from Panama. They now no 
longer doubted that their labours would be re- 
warded, and every man imagined himself secure 
from poverty and labour for the remaining part of 
his life. They, therefore, when the mules came up, 
rushed out and seized them, with an alacrity pro- 
portioned to their expectations. The three droves 
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consisted of one hundred and nine mules^ eseh <^ 
which carried three hundred pounds weight of sU<* 
yen It was to little purpose that the soldiers m> 
dered to guard the treasure attempted resistance^ 
After a short combat, in which the French captain^ 
and one of the Symerons, were wounded, it ap« 
peared with how much greater ardour men are ani-^ 
mated by interest than fidelity. 

As it was possible for them to carry away but a 
small part of this treasure, after having wearied 
themselves with hiding it in holes and shallow wa- 
ters, they determined to return by the same way, 
and, without being pursued, entered the woods, 
where the French captain, being disabled by his 
wound, was obliged to stay, two of his company 
continuing with him. 

When they had gone forward about two leagues, 
the Frenchmen missed another of their company, 
who upon inquiry was known to be intoxicated 
with wine, and supposed* to have lost himself in the 
woods, by neglecting to observe the guides. 

But common prudence not allowing them to ha* 
zard the whole company by too much solicitude for 
a single life, they travelled^n towards Rio Fran- 
cisco, at which they arrived April the 3dj but, 
looking out for their pinnaces, were surprised with 
the sight of seven Spanish shallops, i^nd immediate*^ 
ly concluded that some intelligence of their mo- 
tions had been carried to Nombre de Dios, and 
that these vessels had been fitted out to pursue 
them, which might undoubtedly have overpowered 
the pinnaces and their feeble crew. Nor did their 
suspicion stop here ; but immediatdy it occurred 
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to them, that their men had been compelled by 
torture to discover where their frigate and ship 
were stationed, which being weakly manned, and 
without the presence of the chief commander, 
would fall into their hands, almost without resist^ 
ance, and all possibility of escaping be entirely cut 
off. 

These reflections sunk the whole company into 
despair ; and every one, in^ead of endeavouring 
to break through the diflBculties that surrounded 
him, resigned up himself to his ill fortune ; when 
Drake, whose intrepidity was never to be shaken, 
and whose reason was never to be surprised or em* 
barrassed, represented to them, that though the 
Spaniards should have made themselves masters of 
their pinnaces, they might yet be hindered from 
discovering the ships. He put them in mind that 
the pinnaces could not be taken, the men examin« 
ed, their examinations compared, the resolutions 
formed, their vessels sent out, and their ships taken 
in an instant. Some time must necessarily be spent 
before the last blow could be struck ; and, if that 
time were not negligently l6st, it might be possi- 
ble for some of them to reach the ships before the 
enemy, and direct them to change their station. 

They were animated with this discourse, by 
which they discovered that their leader was not 
without hope ; but when they came to look more 
nearly into their situation, they were unable to con- 
ceive upon what it was founded. To pass by land 
was impossible, as the way lay over high mounl^ins, 
through thick woods and deep rivers; and they 
had not a single boat in their power, so that a pas- 
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sage by water seemed equally impracticable. But 
Drake, whose penetration immediately discovered 
all the circumstances and inconveniences of every 
scheme, soon determined upon the only means of 
success which their condition afforded them ; and 
ordering his men to make a raft out of the trees 
that were then floating on the river, offered himself 
to put off to sea upon it, and cheerfully asked who 
would accomfiany him. John Owen, John Smith, 
and two Frenchmen, who were willing, to share his 
fortune, embarked with him on the raft, which was 
fitted out with a sail made of a biscuit-sack, and an 
oar to direct its course instead of a rudder. 

Then having comforted t;he rest with assurances 
of his regard for them, and resolution to leave no* 
thing unattempted for their deliverance, he put ofl^ 
and after having, with much difficulty, sailed three 
leagues, descried two pinnaces hasting towards him^ 
which, upon a nearer approach, he discovered to 
be his own ; and perceiving that they anchored be- 
hind a poipt that jutted out into the sea, he put to 
shore, and, crossing the land on foot, was received 
by his company with that satisfaction which is only 
known to those that have been acquainted with 
dangers and distresses. 

The same night they rowed to Rio Francisco, 
where- they took in the rest, with what treasure 
they had been able to carry with them through the 
woods; then sailing back with the utmost expedi- 
tion, they returned to their frigate, and soon afler 
to their ship, where Drake divided the gold and 
silver equally between the French and the English. 
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^ Her^ they ^nft about foarteen days in fitting' 
dut their frigate more completely, and then diemiss'- 
ing the Spaniards^ with their ship, lay a few days 
among theCabe^as ; while twdve English and six*- 
teen Symerons travelled once more into the coun- 
try, as well to recover the French captain, whom 
they had left wounded, as to bribg away the trea- 
sute which they had hid in the sands* Drake, 
whom his company would not sufler to hazard bis 
person in another land expedition, went with them 
to Rio Francisco, where he found one of the 
Frenchmen, who had staid to attend their cap- 
tain, and was informed by him, upon his inquiries 
after his fortune, that, half an hour after their se- 
paration, the Spaniards came upon them, and easily 
seized upon the wounded captain ; but that his 
companion might have escaped with him, had he 
not preferred money to life j for seeing him throw 
down a box of jewels that retarded him, he could 
not forbear taking it up, and with that, and the 
gold which he had already, was so loaded that he 
could not escape* With regard to the bars of gdd 
and silver, which they had concealed in the ground^ 
he informed them that two thousand men had been 
employed in digging for them. 

The men, however, either mistrusting the infor- 
mer's veracity, or confident that what they had 
bidden could not be found, pursued their journey; 
but upon their arrival at the place, found the ground 
turned up for two miles round, and were able to 
recover no more than thirteen bars of silver, and a 
small quantity of gold. They discovered after- 
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wards that the Frenchman who wns 1^ in the 
woodsy falling afterwards^ into the hands of the 
Spaniards, was tortured by them till he confessed 
where Drake had concealed his plunder. So &Ul 
to Drake's expedition was the drunkenness of his 
fdlowers« 

Then dismissing the French, they passed by Car- 
thagena with their colours flying, and soon after 
took a frigate laden with provisions and honey, 
which they valued as a great restorative and then 
safled away to the Cabezas. 

Here they staid about a week to clean their 
vessels, and fit them for a long voyage, determin- 
ing to set sail for England ; and, that the faithfiil 
Symerons might not go away unrewarded, broke 
up their pinnaces, and gave them the iron, the most 
valuable present in the world to a nation whose 
only employments were war and hunting, and 
amongst whom show and luxury had no place. 

Pedro, their captain, being desired by Drake to 
go through the ship, and to choose what he most 
desired, fixed his eye upon a scymeter set with 
diamonds, which the French captain had presented 
to Drake ; and being unwilling to ask for so valu- 
able a present, offered for it four large quoits, or 
thick plates of gold, which he had hitherto conceal- 
ed ; but Drake, desirous to shew him that fidelity 
is seldom without a recompense, gave it him with 
the highest professions of satisfaction and esteem. 
Pedro, receiving it with the utmost gratitude, in- 
^^rmed him, that by bestowing it he had conferred 
greatness and honour upon him } for by presenting 
it to his king, he doubted not of obtaining the 
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ii^heftt rank ammigst the Symetons* He then 
persisted in his resolution of leaving the gold, which 
was generously thrown by Drake into the common 
stock } for he said, that those, at whose expenses 
he had been sent out, ought to share in all the gain 
of the expedition, whatever pretence cavil and 
chicanery might supply for the appropriation of any 
part of it Thus was Drake's character consistent 
with itself; he was equally superior to avarice and 
&ar, and through whatever danger he might go in 
quest of gold, he thought it not valuable enough to 
be obtained by artifice or dishonesty* 

They now forsook the coast of America, which 
for many months they had kept in perpetual alarms, 
having taken more than two hundred ships of all 
sizes between Carthagena and Nombre de Dios, of 
which they never destroyed any, unless they were 
fitted out against them, nor ever detained the pri- 
soners longer than was necessary for their own se- 
curity or concealment, providing for them in the 
same manner as for themselves, and' protecting 
them from the malice of the Symerons ; a behavi- 
our which humanity dictates, and which, perhaps^ 
even policy cannot disapprove* He must certainly 
meet with obstinate opposition, who makes it equally 
dangerous to yield as to resist, and who leaves his 
enemies no hopes but from victory. 

What riches^ they acquired is not particularly re- 
lated ; but it is not to be doubted, that the plunder 
of so many vessels, together with th^ silver which 
they seized at Nombre de Dios, must itmount to a 
\ery large sum^ though the part that was allotted to 
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Drake was not sufficient to lull Wm in efi^minaey; 
or to repress his natural inclination to adventures* 
* They airrived at Plymouth on the 9th of At^ust, 
iSjSi on Sunday in the afternoon; and so much 
were the pe6ple delighted wkfe the nfews of th^ir 
arrival, that they left the preacher, and i*an in 
crowds to the quay with shouts and <!bngratu1a- 
tions. 

Drake having, in his former expedition, had a 
view of the South Sea, and formed a resolution to 
sail upon it, did not suflfer himself to be diverted 
from his design by the prospect of any difiiculties 
that might obstruct the attempt, nor any dangers 
that might attend the execution ; obstacles which 
brave men often find it much more easy to over- 
come, than secret envy and domestic treachery. 

Drake's reputation was now sufficiently advanced 
to incite detraction and opposition ; and it is easy 
t(y imagine that a man by nature superior to mean 
artifices, and bred, from his earliest years, to the 
labour and hardships of a sea life, was very little 
acquainted with policy and intrigue, very little 
versed in the methods of application to the power- 
ful and great, and unable to obviate the practices 
of those whom his merit had made his enemies^ 

N6r are such the only opponents of great enter- 
prises : there are some men, of narrow views and 
grovelling conceptions, who, without the instiga- 
tion of personal msJice, treat every new attempt as 
wild and chimerical, and look upon every endea- 
vour to depart from the beaten track as the riash 
effort of a warm imagination, or the glittering spe- 
culation of an exalted mind, that may please and 
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dn^zle &r a time, but can produce no real or last* 
ii^ advantage. 

. These itieo value themselves upon a perpetual 
scepticism, upon believing nothing but their own 
setises, upon calling for demonstration where it 
cannot possibly be obtained, and sometimes upon 
holding out agaiiist it when it U laid before them ( 
upon inventing arguments against the success of 
any new undertaking, and, where arguments can- 
not be found, Upon treating it with contempt and 
ridicule. 

Such have been the mQ3t formidable enemies of 
the great benefactors to mankind^ md to these we 
can hardly doubt but that much of the opposition 
which Drake met with is to be attributed j for their 
notions and discourse are so agreeable to the lazy, 
the envious, and the timorous, that they seldom fail 
of becoming popular, and directing the opinions <^ 
mankind. 

Whatsoever were bis obstacles, and whatsoever 
the. motives that produced them, it was not till the 
year 1577 that he was able to aasemble a force pro^ 
portioned to his design, and to obtain a commission 
from the Queen, by which he was constituted cap^ 
tain^eneral 4>f a fleet consisting of five vessels, of 
which the Pelican, admiral, of an hundred tons, was 
commanded by himself; the Elizabeth, vice-admiral, 
of eighty tons, by John Winter; the Marigold, of 
thirty tons, by John Thomas ; the Swan, flfly tons, 
by John Chester ; the Christopher, of fifteen tons, 
by Thomas Moche, the same, as it seems, who was 
caipenter in the former voyage, and destroyed one 
of the ships by Drake's direction^ 
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These ships, equipped partly by himself, and 
partly by other private adventurers, he manned 
with 164 stout sailors, and furnished with such pro- 
visions as he judged necessary for the long voyage 
in which he was engaged. Nor did he confine his 
concern to naval stores, or military preparations ; 
but carried with him whatever he thought might 
contribute to raise in those nations, with which he 
should have any intercourse, the highest ideas of 
the politeness and magnificence of his native coun- 
try. He therefore not only procured a complete 
service of silver for his own table, and furnished the 
cook-room with many vessels of the same metal, 
but engaged several musicians to accompany him ; 
rightly judging that nothing would more excite the 
admiration of any savage and uncivilized people. 

Having been driven back by a tempest in their 
first attempt, and obliged to return to Plymouth 
to repair the damages which they had suffered, 
they set sail again from thence on the ISth of De- 
cember 1577, and on the 25th had sight of Cape 
Cantire in Barbary, from whence they coasted on 
southward to the island of Mogadore, which Drake 
had appointed for the first place of rendezvous, 
and on the 27th brought the whole fleet to anchor 
in a harbour on the main land. 

They were soon after their arrival discovered by 
the Moors that inhabited those coasts, who sent 
two of the principal men amongst them on board 
Drake^s ship, receiving at the same time two of 
his company as hostages. These men he not only 
treated in the most splendid manner, but presented 
with such things as they appeared most to admire ; 
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it being with him an established maxim^ to endea- 
vour to secure in every country a kind reception 
to such Englishmen as might come after him, by 
treating the inhabitants with kindness and gene- 
rosity ; a conduct at once just and politic^ to the 
neglect of which may be attributed many of the 
injuries suffered by our sailors in distant countries, 
which are generally ascribed, rather to the effects 
c^ wickedness and folly of our own commanders, 
than the barbarity of the natives, who seldom fall 
upon any unless they have been first, plundered or 
insulted ; and, in revenging the ravages of one 
crew upon another of the same nation, are guilty 
of nothing but what is countenanced by the ex- 
ample of the Europeans themselves. 

But this friendly intercourse was in appearance 
soon broken ; for, on the next day, observing the 
Moors making signals from the land, they sent out 
their boat, as before, to fetch them to the ship, and 
one John Fry leaped ashore, intending to become 
a hostage as on the former day, when immediately 
he was seized by the Moors ; and the crew, ob- 
serving great numbers to start up from behind the 
rock with weapons in their hands, found it madness 
to attempt his rescue, and therefore provided for 
their own security by returning to the ship. 

Fry was immediately carried to the king, who, 
being then in continual expectation of an invasion 
from Portugal, suspected that these ships were sent 
only to observe the coast, and discover a proper 
harbour for the main fleet} but being informed 
who they were, and whither they were bound, not 
only dismissed his captive, but made large offers. of 
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frienddiip and astistadce, whidi Dl*aiket jbowev4r» 
did not stay to receire> but being disgusted at tbia 
breach of the laws of commerce, and afraid of iar* 
ther violence, after having spent some, days in 
earching for his man, in which he met with no re- 
sistance, left the coast on December 91* some time 
before Fry's retuiB, who, being oi>Uged by thi^ 
accident to somewhat a longer residence amc»)g 
the Moors, was. afterwards sent home in a meir* 
chant's ship* 

On January 16. they arrived at Cape Blanc, hav^^ 
ing in their passage taken several Spanish vessel 
Here, while Drake was employing his men in;cateh- 
ingiish, of which this<;oast a£R)rds great plenty, and 
various kinds, the inhabitants came down to the sea- 
side with their alisorges, or leather-bottles, to traffic 
for water, which they werie willing to purchase with >. 
ambergrise and other gums. But Drake, compa3- 
sionating the misery of their condition, gave them 
water whenever they asked for it, and left them 
their commodities to traffic with, when they should 
be again reduced to the same distress, without 
finding the same generosity to relieve them. 

Here having discharged some Spanish ships 
which they had taken, they set ^ail towards th^ 
isles of Cape Verd, and on January 98. came to 
anchor before Mayo, hoping to furnish themselves 
with fresh water; but having landed, they found 
the town by the water's side entirely deserted, asj^ 
marching farther up the country, saw the. valleys 
extremely fruitful, and abounding with ripe figs, 
cocoas, and plantains, but could by no means pre- 
vail upon the inhabitants to converse or traffic with 
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tiiem : however, they were suffered by them to range 
tbe country without molestaticMi, but found no 
water, ei^cept at such a distance from the sea that 
the labour of conveying it to the ships was greater 
than it was at that time necessary for them to 
undergo. Salt, had they wanted it, might have 
been obtained with less trouble, being left by the 
sea upon the sand, and hardened by the sun dur- 
ing ^e ebb, in such quantities, that the chief 
traffic of their island is carried on with it. 

January 31. they pa^ed by St Jago, an island at 
that time divided between the natives and the Por- 
tuguese, who, first entering these islands under the 
show of traffic, by degrees established themselves, 
claimed a superiority ov^r the origiqal inhabitants, 
and harassed them with such cruelty, that they 
obliged them either to fly to the woods and moun- 
tains, and perish with hunger, or to take up arms 
against their oppressors, and, under the insuperable 
disadvantages with which they contended, to die 
almost without a battle in defence of their natural 
rights and ancient possessions. 

Such treatment had the natives of St Jago re- 
ceived, which had driven them into the rocky 
parts of the island, from whence they made incur- 
sions into the plantations of the Portuguese, some- 
times with loss, but generally with that success 
which desperation naturally procures ; so that the 
Portuguese were in continual alarms, and lived 
with the natural consequences of guilt, terror and 
anxiety. They were wealthy, but not happy, and 
possessed the island, but not enjoyed it. 

S6 
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They then sailed on within sight of Fogo, an 
island so called from a mountain, about the middle 
of it, continually burning, and, like the rest, inha- 
bited by the Portuguese ; two leagues to the south 
of which lies Brava, which has received its name 
from its fertility, abounding, though uninhabited, 
with all kinds of fruits, add watered with great 
numbers of springs and brooks, which would easily 
invite the possessors of the adjacent islands to settle 
in it, but that it affords neither harbour nor an- 
chorage. Drake, after having sent out his boats 
with plummets, was not able to find any ground 
about it ; and it is reported, that many experiments 
have been made with the same success ; however, 
he took in wat^ sufficient, and on the 2d of Febru- 
ary set sail for the Straits of Magellan* 

On February I7. they passed the equator, and 
continued their voyage, with sometimes calms, and 
sometimes contrary winds, but without any memor- 
able accident, to March 28. when one of their ves- 
sels, with twenty-eight men, and the greatest part 
of their fresh water on board, was, to their great 
discouragement, separated from them; but their 
perplexity lasted not long, for on the next day they 
discovered and rejoined their associates. 

In their long course, which gave them opportu- 
nities of observing several animals, both in the air 
and water, at that time very little known, nothing 
entertained gr surprised them more than the Flying 
Fish, which is near of the same size with a herring, 
and has fins of the length of his whole body, by the 
help of which, when he is pursued by the bonito, or 
great mackarel, as soon as he finds himself upon the 
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point of being taken, he springs up into the air, 
and flies forward as long as his wings continue wet, 
moisture being, as it seems, necessary to make them 
I^iant and moveable ; and when they become dry 
and 8ti£^ he falls down into the water, unless some 
bark or ship intercept him, and dips them again for 
a second flight. This unhappy animal is not only 
pursued by flshes in his natural element, but at- 
tacked in the air, where he hopes for security, by 
the don, or sparkite, a great bird that preys upon 
fish ; and their species must surely be destroyed, 
were not their increase so great, that the young 
fry, in one part of the year, covers the sea. 

There is another fish, named the cuttil, of which 
whole shoals will sometimes rise at once out of the 
water,' and of which a great multitude fell into their 
ship. 

At length;^ having sailed without sight of land for 
sixty-three days, they arrived, April 5. at the coast 
of Brasil, where, on the 7th, the Christopher was 
separated again from them by a storm ; after which 
they sailed near the land to the soudiward, and on 
the 14th anchored under a cape, which they after- 
wards called Cape Joy, because in two days the 
vessel which they had lost returned to them. 

Having spent a fortnight in the river of Plata, to 
refresh his men after their long voyage, and then 
standing out to sea, he was again surprised by a 
sudden storm, in which they lost sight of the Swan. 
This accident determined Drake to contract the 
number of iiis fleet, that he might not only avoid 
the inconvenience of such frequent separations^ but 

34 
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ease the labour of his men, by having more hands 
in each vesseL 

For this purpose he sailed along the coast ia 
quest of a commodious harbour, and, on May 13. 
discovered a bay, which seemed not improper for 
their purpose, but which they durst not enter till 
it was examined ; an employment in which Drake 
never trusted any, whatever might be his con&. 
dence in his followers on other occasions. He 
well knew lv3w fatal one moment's inattention 
might be, and how easily almost every man suffers 
himself to be surprised by indolence and security* 
He knew the same credulity, that might prevail 
upon him to trust another, might induce another 
to commit the same office to a third; and it must 
be, at length, that some of them would be deceived. 
He therefore, as at other times, ordered the boat 
to be hoisted out, and, taking the line into his 
hand, went on sounding the passage, till be was 
three leagues from bis ship ; when, Qtx a sudden^ 
the weather: changed, the skies blackened, the 
winds whistled, and all the usual forerunners of a 
storm began to threaten them j nothing was now 
desired but to return to the ship, but the thickness 
of the fog intercepting it from their sight, made 
the attempt little other than desperate* By so 
many unforeseen accidents is prudence itself liable 
to be embarrassed ! So difficult is it sometimes for 
the quickest sagacity, and most enlightened expe- 
rience, to judge what measures ought to be taken 1 
To trust another to sound an unknown coast, ap- 
peared to Drake folly and presumption ; to be ab- 
sent from his fleet, though but for an hour, proved 
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tiotbing less than to hazard the success of all their 
labours, hardships, and dangers. 

In this perplexity, which Drake wag not more 
Sensible of than those whom he had left in the 
Ships, nothing was to be omitted, however danger- 
dus, that might contribute to extriciate them from 
it, as they could venture nothing of equal value 
with the life of their general. Captain Thomas, 
therefore, having the lightest vessel, steered boldly 
into the bay, and taking the general aboard, drop- 
ped anchor, and lay out of danger, while the rest 
that were in the open sea suffered much from the 
tempest, and the Mary, a Portuguese prize, was 
driven away before the wind j the others, as soon 
as the tempest was over, discovering by the fires 
which were made on shore where Drake was, re- 
paired to him. 

Here going on shore they met with no inhabi- 
tants, though there were severaf houses or huts 
standing, in which they found a good quantity of 
dried fowls, and among them a great number of 
ostriches, of which the thighs were as large as 
those of a sheep. These birds are too heavy and 
unwieldy to rise from the ground, but with the 
help of their wings run so swiftly, that the English 
could never come near enough to shoot at them. 
The Indians, commonly, by holding a large plume 
of feathers before them, and walking gently for- 
ward, drive the ostriches into some narrow neck, 
5r point of land, then spreading a strong net from 
one side to the other, to hinder them from return- 
ing back to the open fields, set their dogs upon 
them thus confined between the net and the water, 
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and when they are thrown on their backs, rudi in 
and take them. 

Not finding this harbour convenient, or wdl 
stored with wood and water, theyjeft it on the 15th 
of May, and on the 18th entered another much 
safer, and more commodious, which they no sooner 
arrived at, than Drake, whose restless application 
never remitted, sent Winter to the southward, in 
quest of those ships which were absent, and imme- 
diately after sailed himself to the northward, and, 
happily meeting with the Swan, conducted it to 
the rest of the fleet, after which, in pursuance of 
his former resolution, he ordered it to be broken 
up, reserving the iron work for a future supply* 
The other vessel, which they lost in the late storm^ 
could not be discovered. 

While they were thus employed upon an island 
about a mile from the main land, to which, at low 
water, there was *a passage on foot, they were dis- 
covered by the natives, who appeared upon a hill 
at a distance, dancing and holding up their hands, 
as beckoning the English to them ; which Drake 
observing, ^ent out a boat, with knives, bells, and 
bugles, and such things as, by their usefulness or 
novelty, he imagined would be agreeable. As soon 
as the English landed, they observed two men run- 
ning towards them, as deputed by the company, 
who came within a little distance, and then stand- 
ing still could not be prevailed upon to come near- 
er. The English therefore tied their presents to a 
pole, which they fixed in the ground, and then re- 
tiring, saw the Indians advance, who, taking what 
they found upon the pole, left in return such fea- 
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thers as they wear upon liieir heads, with a small 
bone about six inches in length, carved round the 
top, and burnished. 

Drake, (^serving their inclination to friendship 
and traffic, advanced with some of his company 
towards the hill, upon sight of whom the Indians 
ranged themselves in a line from east to west, and 
one of them running from one end of the rank to 
the other, backwards and forwards, bowed himself 
towards the rising and setting of the sun, holding 
his hands over his head, and frequently stopping in 
the middle of the rank, leaping up towards the 
moon, which then shone directly over their heads ; 
thus calKng the sun and moon, the deities they 
worship, to witness the sincerity of their professions 
of peace and friendship. While this ceremony was 
performed, Drake and his company ascended the 
hill, to the apparent terror of the Indians, whose 
apprehensions when the English perceived, they 
peaceably retired ; which gave the natives so much 
encouragement, that they came forward imme- 
diately, and exchanged their arrows, feathers, and 
bones, for such trifles as were offered them. 

Thus they traded for some time j but by frequent 
intercourse finding that no violence was intended, 
they became familiar, and mingled with the English 
without the least distrust. 

They go quite naked, except a skin of some ani- 
mal, which they throw over their shoulders when 
they lie in the open air. They knit up their hair, 
which is very long, with a roll of ostrich feathers, 
and usually carry their arrows wrapped up in it, 
that they may not encumber them, they being made 
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with reeds, headed with flint, and therefore not 
heavy. Their bows are about an ell long. 

Their chief ornament is paint, which they use 
of several kinds, delineating generally upon their 
bodies the figures of the sun and moon, in honoUt 
of their deities. 

It is observable, that most nations, amongst 
whom the use of clothes is unknown, paint thert 
bodies. Such was the practice of the first inhabi- 
tants of our own country. From this custom did 
our earliest enemies, the Picts, owe their denomina* 
tion. As it is not probable that caprice or fancy 
should be uniform, there must be, doubtless, some 
reason for a practice so general and prevailing in 
distant parts of the world, which have no commu- 
nication with each other. The original end of 
painting their bodies was, probably, to exclude the 
cold; an end which, if we believe some relations, 
is so effectually produced by it, that the men thus 
painted never shiver at the most, piercing blasts. 
But doubtless any people so hardened by continual 
severities, would, even without paint, be less sensi- 
ble of the cold than the civilized inhabitants of the 
same climate. However, this practice may con- 
tribute, in some degree, to defend them from the 
injuries of winter, and, in those climates where 
little evaporates by the pores, may be used with no 
great inconvenience ; but in hot countries, where 
perspiration in greater degree is necessary, the na- 
tives only Use unction to preserve them from the 
other extreme of weather : so well do either reason 
or experience supply the place of science in sa- 
vage countries. 
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' *They hkd no canons like the other Indians, nor 
-tiny method of crossing the water, which was pro- 
bably the reason why the birds in the adjacent 
islands were so tame, that they might be taken 
':with the hand, having never been before frighted 
or molested. The great plenty of fowls itnd seals, 
•which crowded the shallows in such numbers that 
they killed at their first arrival two hundred of 
them in an hour, contributed much to the refresh- 
ment of the En^ish, who named the place Sed 
Bay^ from that animal. 

- These scab seem to be the chief food of the na* 
tives, for the English often found raw pieces of 
;their flesh half eaten, and left, as they supposed, 
after a full meal by the Indians, whom they never 
Icnew to make use of fire, or any art, in dressing or 
-preparing their victuals. 

Nor were their other customs less wild or un- 
couth than their way of feeding; one of them hav- 
ing received a cap off the general's head, and being 
extremely pleased as well with the honour as the 
gift, to express his gratitude, and confirm the alli- 
ance between them, retired to a little distance, and 
thrusting an arrow into his leg, let the blood ruii 
upon the ground, testifying, as it is probable, that 
he valued Drake's friendship above life. 
. Having staid fifteen days among these friendly 
savages in 47 deg. 30 min. S. Lat. on June 3. they 
set sail towards the South Sea, and six days after- 
wards stopped at another little bay to break up the 
Christopher. Then passing on, they cast anchor 
in another bay, not more than 20 leagues distant 
from the Straits of Magellan. 

VOL. XII. H 
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It was now time ^erioiiiily to deUl^erate in what 
jpoanner they should act with reg^d to the Fortu* 
guese pri;ze» which^ having beep separated from 
them by the storm^ had not yet rejoined them. To 
return in search of it was sufficiently mortifying ; 
to proceed without it, was not only to deprive 
themselves of a considerable part of their force» 
but to expose their friends and companions, whom 
common hardships and dangers had endeared to 
them, to certain death or captivity. This consi- 
deration prevailed; and therefore on the 18th» 
after prayers to God, with which Drake never for* 
got to begin an enterprise, he put to sea, and the 
next day, near Port Julian, discovered their asso^ 
ciates, whose ship was now grown leaky, having 
suffered much^ both in the first storm by which 
they were dispersed, and afterwards in fruitless at* 
tempts to regain the fleet. 

Brake, therefore, being desirous to relieve their 
fatigues,' entered Fort Julian, and, as it was his cus^ 
torn always to attend iq person when any important 
business was in hand, went ashore with some of the 
chief of his copipany, to seek for water, where he 
was immediately accosted by two natives, of whom 
Magellan left a very terrible account, having de*^ 
scribed them as a nation of giants and monsters ; 
nor is his narrative entirely without foundation, 
for they are of the largest size, though not taller 
than some Englishmen ; their strength is proper* 
tioned to their bulk, and their voice loud, boiste* 
rous, and terrible. What were their manners be* 
fore the arrival of the Spaniards, it is not possible 
to discover ; but the slaughter made of their ciHrn^ 
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irfmeth p^haps without provocation, by thew 
cruel intruders, and the general massacre with 
which that part of the world had been depopulated^ 
might have raised in them a suspicion of dl stran- 
gers, and by consequence made them inhospitable, 
treacherous, and bloody. 

The two who associated themselves with the 
English appeared much pleased with their new 
guests, received willingly what was given them, 
and very exactly observed every thing that passed, 
seeming more particularly delighted with seeing 
Oliver, the master-gunner, shoot an English arrowt 
They shot themselves likewise in emulation, but 
their arrows always fell to the ground far short of 
his. 

Soon after this friendly contest came another, who 
observing the familiarity of his countrymen with the 
strangers, appeared much displeased, and, as the 
Englishmen perceived, endeavoured to dissuade 
them from such an intercourse. What effect his 
arguments had was soon after apparent, for another 
of Drake's companions, being desirous to show the 
third Indian a specimen of the English valour and 
dexterity, attempted likewise to shoot an arrowi 
but drawing it with his full force, burst the bow« 
string ; upon which the Indians, who were unac- 
quainted with their other weapons, imagined him 
disarmed, followed the company, as they were 
walking negligently down towards their boat, 
and let fly •their arrrows, aiming particularly at 
Winter, who had the bow in his hand. He, find- 
ing himself wounded in the shoulder, endeavoured 
to refit his bow, and turning about was pierced 
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with a second arrow in the breast Oliver, the 
gunner, immediately presented his piece at the in- 
sidious assailants, which failing to take fire, gave 
them time to level another flight of arrows, by 
which he was killed; nor, perhaps, had any of 
them escaped, surprised and perplexed as they 
were, had not Drake, with his usual presence of 
mind, animated their courage, and directed their 
motions, ordering them, by perpetually changing 
their places, to elude, as much as they could, the 
aim of their enemies, and to defend their bodies 
with their targets; and instructing them by his 
own example, to pick up and break the arrows as 
they fell ; which they did with so much diligence, 
that the Indians were soon in danger of being dis- 
armed. Then Drake himse.f taking the gun, 
which Oliver had so unsuccessfully attempted to 
make use of, discharged it at the Indian that first 
began the fray and had killed the gunner, aiming 
it so happily, that the hail shot with which it was 
loaded tore open his belly, and forced him to 
Such terrible outcries, that the Indians, though 
their numbers increased, and many of thei/ Coun- 
trymen shewed themselves from different parts of 
the adjoining wood, were too much terrified to 
renew the assault, and suffered Drake, without 
molestation, to withdraw his wounded friend, who, 
being hurt in his kings, languished two days, and 
then dying, was interred with his companion, with 
the usual ceremony of a military funeral. 

They stayed here two months afterwards, with- 
out receiving any other injuries from the natives,' 
who, finding the danger to which they exposed 
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themselves by open hostilities, and not being able 
any more to surprise the vigilance of Drake, pre- 
ferred their safety to revenge. 

But Drake bad other enemies to conquer or 
escape, far more formidable than these barbarians, 
and insidious practices to obviate, more artful and 
dangerous than the ambushes of the Indians ; for 
in this place was laid open a design formed by one 
of the gentlemen of the fleet, not only to defeat 
the voyage, but to murder the»general. 

This transaction is related in so obscure and con* 
fused a manner, that it is difficult to form any judg* 
ment upon it. The writer who gives the largest 
account of it, has suppressed the name of the en* 
minal, which we learn, from a more succinct narra- 
tive, published in a collection of travels near that 
time, to have been Thomas Doughtie. What were 
his inducements to attempt the destruction of his 
leader, and the ruin of the expedition, or what were 
his views if his design had succeeded, what measures 
he had hitherto taken, whom he bad endeavoured 
to corrupt, with what arts, or what success, we are 
no where told. 

The plof, as the narrative assures us, was laid be« 
fore their departure from England, and discovered, 
in its whole extent, to Drake himself in his garden 
at Plymouth, who, nevertheless, not only entertain- 
ed the person so accused as one of his company, 
but, this writer very particularly relates, treated him 
with remarkable kindness and regard, setting him 
always at his own table, and lodging him in the same 
cabin with himself. Nor did he ever discover the 
least suspicion of his intentions, till they arrived at 
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this pfaice, but appeared^ by the authority with which 
he invested him, to consider him as one to whom, 
in his absence, he could most securely entrust the 
direction of his afiairs. At length, in this remote 
corner of the world, he found out a design formed 
against his life, called together all his officers, laid 
before them the evidence on which he grounc^ the 
accusation, and summoned the criminal, who, full of 
all the horrors of guilt, and confounded at so clear 
a detection of his wiiole scheme, immediately con** 
fessed his crimes, and acknowledged himsdf un- 
worthy of longer life : upon which the whole assem- 
bly, consisting of thirty persons, af);er having consi- 
dered the affair with the attention which It required, 
and heard all that could be urged in extenuation of 
his offence, unanimously signed the sentence by 
which he was condemned to saffer death. Drake, 
however, unwilling as it seemed to proceed to ex- 
treme severities, offered him his choice, either of 
being executed on the island, or set ashore on the 
main land, or being sent to England to be tried be« 
fore the council ; of which, after a day's considera- 
tion, he chose the first, alleging the improbability 
of persuading any to leave the expedition for the 
aake of transporting a criminal to England, and the 
danger of his future state among savages and infi- 
dels. His choice, I believe, few will approve : to 
be set ashore on the main land, was indeed only to 
be executed in a difierent manner ; for what mercy 
could be expected from the natives so incensed, but 
the most cruel and lingering death ? But why he 
should not rather have requested to be sent to Eng- 
land, it is not easy to conceive. In so long a voy* 
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age be might have found a^tboustod ojq^rtutiifieii 
of escaping, periiaps with the connivance^ of bis 
keepers, whose resentment must probaUyin time 
have given way to compassicm, or at least by their 
negligence, as it is easy to believe they would in 
times of ease and refreshment have remitted their 
vigilance : at least he woqld have gained longer life ; 
and to make death desirable seems not one of the 
effects of guilt However, he was, as it is relate, 
obstinately deaf to all persuasiens, and adhering to 
his first choice, after having received the commiK 
nion, and dined cheerfully with the general, was 
executed in the afternoon with many proofs of re* 
morse, but none of fear. 

How far it is probable that Drake, after having 
been acquainted with this man's designs, should ad<» 
jsit him into bis fieet, and afterwards caress, req>ect, 
and trust him ; or that Doughtie, who is represent^ 
ed as a man of eminent abilities, should engage in 
so long and hazardous a voyage with no other view 
than that of defeating it ; is left to the determina* 
tion of the reader. What designs he could have 
fbnned with any hope of success, or to what actions 
worthy of death he could have proceeded without 
accomplices, for none are mentioned, is equally dif- 
ficult to imagine. Nor, on the other hand, though 
the obscurity of the account, and the remote place 
chosen for the discovery of this wicked projec^ 
seem to give some reason for suspicion, does there 
appear any temptation, from either hope, fear, or 
interest, that might induce Drake, or any comman- 
der in his state, to put to death an innocent man 
upon false pretenccis. 
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After die execution of this man, the whde cbm*^. 
pany, either convinced of the justice of the pro- 
ceedingy or awed by the severity, applied tlneflo* 
selves, without any murmurs, or BppetLnace of dk«. 
content, to the prosecution of the voyage ; and, 
having broken up another vessel, and reduced the; 
number of their ships to three, they left the port,; 
and on August the SOth entered the Straits of. 
Magellan, in which they struggled with contrary 
winds, and the various dangers to which the intri-^ 
cacy of that winding passage exposed them, tilL 
oJght, and then entered a more open sea, in which/ 
tbey discovered an island with a burning, mountain. > 
On the 24th they fell in with three more islands,; 
to which Drake gave names, and, landing to take 
possession of them in the name of his sovereign, ; 
found in the largest so prodigious a number of: 
birds, that they killed three thousand of them in, 
one day. This bird, of which they knew not the. 
qame, was somewhat less than a wild goose, with- 
out feathers, and covered with a kind of down, 
unable to fly or rise from the ground, but capable^ 
of running and swimming with amazing celerity r 
Uiey feed on the sea, and come* to land only to^ 
iiest at night, or lay their eggs, which tbey deposits 
ip holes like those of coneys* 
^ From these islands to the South Sea, the strait 
becomes very crooked and narrow, so that some- 
limes, by the interposition of headlands, the pas- 
5fige seems shut up, and the voyage entirely stop- 
ped. To double these capes is very difficult, on 
account of the frequent alterations to be made in, 
the course. There are, indeed, as Magellan ob*: 
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terves, many harbours, but in most of them no 
bottom is to be found. 

The land on both sid^ rises into innumerable 
mountains : the tops of them are encirded widi 
douds and vapours, \?hich being congealed, fall 
down in snow, and increase their height by bar* 
dening into ice, which is neyer dissolved ; but the 
valleys are, nevertheless, green, fruitful, and plea- 
sant ) 

Here Drake, finding the strait in appearance shufc 
up, went in bis boat to make farther discoveries, 
and having found a passage towards the north, was 
returning to his ships; but curiosity soon pre*; 
vailed upon him to stop, for the sake of observing 
a canoe or boat, with several natives of the countiy 
in it. He could not at a distance forbear admiring 
the form of this little vessel, v^hich seemed indin* 
ing to a semicircle, the stern and prow standing 
up, and the body sinking inward ; but much grea-^ 
ter was his wonder, when, upon a nearer inspection, 
he found it made only of the barks of trees sewed 
together with thongs of seal-skin, so artificially: 
that scarcely any water entered the seams. The 
people were well shaped, and painted like those 
which have been already described. On the land> 
they had a hut built with poles, and covered with 
dcins, in which they had water-vesseb and others 
utensils, made likewise of the barks of trees. 
. Among these people they had an opportunity 
of remarking, what is frequently observable in 
savage countries, how natural sagacity, and un- 
wearied industry, may supply the want of such 
manufactures, or natural productions, as appe^ ta 
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Hs absdlutieJy: neeeasary for the siii^mrtof lifex 
The inhabitants of these islands are wholly strao* 
gers to iron and its use, but instead of it make use 
• of the shell of a muscle of prodigious size^ found 
upon their coasts } this they grind upon a stone to 
an edge, which is so firm and solid, that neither 
wood nor stone is able to resist it. 

September 6. they entered the great South Sea, 
on which no English vessel had ever been navigated 
before^ tuid proposed to have (Erected their course 
towards the Une, that their men, who had soflfered 
by the severity of the climate, might recover thar 
strength in a warmer latitude* But their des^ns 
were scarce formed before they were frustrated ; for 
on Sept. 7* after an eclij^e of the moon, a rtorm 
arose, so violent, that it left them little hopes of 8ur«^ 
viving it; nor was its fury so dreadful as its con- 
tinuance, for it lasted with little intermission titt 
October S8. fifty->two days, during which time they 
were tossed incessantly from one part of the ocean 
to anodier, witliout any power of spreading their 
sails, or lying upon their anchors, amidst shelvhig 
shores, spattered rocks, and unknown islands, the 
tempest continually roaring, and the waves dashing 
over them. 

In this storm, on the SOth of September, the Ma« 
tigold, commanded by Captain Thomas, was sepa* 
rated from them. On the 7th of October, having 
entered a harbour, where they hoped f<»* some inter- 
mission of their fatigues, they were in a few hours 
forced out to sea by a violent gust, which broke ^le 
cable, at which time they lost sight of the £liza« 
beth, the vice-admiral, whose crew, as was after* 
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wards discovered, wearied with lalxmr^ atid discou^r 
i9ged by the prospect of future dangers, recovered 
the Straits on the next day, and, returning by th# 
same passage through which they came, sailed along 
the coast of Brasil, and on the 2d of June, in thft 
year foUowing, arrived in England* 

From this bay, they were driven soutliward to! 
fifty^five degrees^ where among some islands they, 
stayed two days, to the great refreriiment of tlra 
crew ; but, being again forced into the main sm» 
they werei tossed about with perpetual expectation of 
perishing, till, soon after, they again came to aocbor 
near the same place, where they found the natiyes» 
whom the continuance of the storm had probaUy 
reduced to equal distress, rowing from on(^ island to^ 
another, and providing the necessaries of life. 

It is, perhaps, a just observation, that, with t0ganl 
to outward circumstances, happiness and misecy aw 
equally diffiised through all states of human li&. la 
eivHized countries, where regular policies have so* 
cured'the necessaries of life, ambition, avarice, and 
luxury find the mind at leisure for their reception, 
and soon engage it in new pursuits ; pursuits that are 
to be carried on by incessant labour, and whether 
vain or successful, produce anxiety and contentimu 
Among savage nations, imaginary wants find indeed 
BO place ; but their strength is exhausted by neceih 
sary toils, and their passions agitated not by con*, 
tests about superiority, affluence, or precedence, but 
by perpetual care for the present day, and by fear of 
perishing for want of food. 

But for such reflections asthese they had no time; 
fi>r, having spent three days in supplying them* 
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selves with wood and water, they were by a new 
storm driven to the latitude of fifty-six degrees, 
where they beheld the extremities of the Ame-- 
rican coast, and the confluence of the Atlantic 
and Southern Ocean. 

Here they arrived on the 28th of October, and at 
kst were blessed with the sight of a calm sea, having 
for almost two months endured such a storm as no 
traveller has given an account of, and such as in 
that part of the world, though accustomed to hur- 
ricanes, they were before unacquainted with. 

On the 30th of October they steered away towards 
the place appointed for the rendezvous of the fleet, 
which was in thirty degrees, and on the next day 
discovered two islands so well stocked with fowls, 
that they victualled their ships with them, and thea 
sailed forwards along the coast of Peru till they came 
to thirty-seven degrees, where finding neither of 
their ships, nor any convenient port, they came to 
anchor, November the 25th, at Mucho, an island 
inhabited by such Indians as the cruelty c^ the 
Spanish conquerors had driven from the continent,, 
to whom they applied for water and provisions, of- 
fering them in return such things as they imagined 
most likely to please them. The Indians seemed 
willing to traffic, and having presented them with 
fruits, and two fat sheep, would have shewed thent 
a place whither they should come for water. 

The next morning, according to agreement, the 
English landed with their water-vessels, and sent twa 
men forward towards the place appointed, who, 
about the middle of the way, were suddenly attacked 
by the Indians, and immediately slain. Nor were 
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the rest of the company out of danger ; for behind 
the rocks was lodged an ambush of five hundred 
men, who, starting up from their retreat, dtscharg* 
ed their arrows into the boat with such dexterity, 
that ev^ one of the crew was wounded by them, 
the sea ^ing then high, and hindering them from 
either retiring or making use of their weapons. 
Drake himself received an arrow under his eye, 
which pierced him almost to the brain, and another 
in his head. The danger of these wounds was 
much increased by the absence of their sui^eon, 
who was in the vice-admiral, so that they had none 
to assist them but a boy, whose age did not admi:. 
of much experience or skill j yet so much were they 
favoured by Providence, that they all recovered* 

No reason could be assigned for which the Indians 
should attack them with so furious a spirit of malign 
nity, but that they mistook them for Spaniards, whose 
cruelties might very reasonably incite them to i^ 
venge, whom they had driven by incessant perse- 
cution from their country, wasting immense tracka 
of land by massacre and devastation. 

On the afternoon of the same day they set sail, 
and on the SOth of November dropped anchor in 
Philips Bay, where their boat having been sent out 
to discover the country, returned with an Indiaa 
in his canoe, whom they had intercepted. He war 
of a graceful stature, dressed in a white coat or 
gown, reaching almost to his knees, very mild, 
humble, and docile, such as perhaps were all the 
Indians, till the Spaniards taught tl^em revenge, 
treachery, and cruelty. 

*8 
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Thid Indian^ having been kindly treated^ was di«« 
imssed with presents, and informed, as far as the 
English could make him understand, what they 
chiefly wanted, and what they were willing to give 
in return } Drake ordering his boat to attend him 
in his canoe, and to set him safe on the land. 
. When he was ashore, he directed them to wait 
till his return, and meeting some of his countrymen, 
gave them such an account of his reception, that^ 
within a few hours, several of them repaired with 
bim to the boat with fowls, eggs, and a hog, and 
with them one of their captains, who willingly came 
into the boat, and desired to be conveyed by the 
English to their ship. 

By this man Drake was informed, thatnosup* 
pUes were to be expected here, but that southward, 
in a place to which he offered to be his pilot, there 
was great plenty. This proposal was accepted, and 
on the 5th of December, under the direction of the 
good-natured Indian, they came to anchor in the 
harbour called by the Spaniards Valparaizo, near 
the town of St James of Chiuli, where they met 
not only with sufficient stores of provision, and with 
store-houses full of the wines of Chili, but with a 
diip called the Captain of Morial, richly laden, 
having, together with large quantities of the same 
wines, some of the fine gold of Baldivia, and a 
great cross of gold set with emeralds. 

Having spent three days in storing their ships 
with all kinds of provision in the utmost plenty, 
tb^ departed, and landed their Indian pilot where 
they first received him, after having rewarded him 
much above his expectations or desires. 
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. Hiey had now little other anxiety than for theif 
friends who had been separated from theni» And 
whom they now determined to seek ; but consider'^ 
ing that» by entering every creek and harbour with 
their shipj they exposed themselves to unnecessary 
dangers, and that their boat would not contain 
such a number as might defend themselves against 
the Spaniards, they determined to station theif 
•hip at some place, where they might commodious- 
ly build a pinnace, which, being of light burden^ 
might easily sail where the ship was in danger of 
being stranded, and at the same time might carry 
a sufficient force to resist the enemy, and afford 
better accommodation than could be expected in 
the boat. 

To this end, on the 19th of December, they en* 
tered a bay near Cippo, a town inhabited by Spa- 
niards, who, discovering them, immediately issued 
out, to the number of an hundred horsemen, with 
about two hundred naked Indians running by itieix 
sides. The English, observing their approach, re« 
tired to their boat without any loss, except of one 
man, whom no persuasions or entreaties could move 
to retire with the rest, and who, therefore, was shot 
by the Spaniards, who, exulting at the victory, com^ 
manded the Indians to draw the dead carcase from 
the rock on which he fell, and in the sight of the 
English beheaded it, then cut off the right hand^ 
and tore out the heart, which they carried away, 
having first commanded the Indians to shoot their 
arrows all over the body. The arrows <rf the In-^ 
dians were made of green wood for the immediate 
service of the day ; the Spaniards, with the f< 
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that dways harasses (pressors, forbidding them 
to have any weapons^ when they do not want their 
present assistance. 

Leaving this place, they soon found a harbour 
more secure and convenient, where they built theii* 
pinnace, in which Drake went to seek his compa- 
nions, but, finding the wind contrary, he was oblig- 
ed to return in two days. 

*• Leaving this place soon after, they sailed along the 
coast in search of fresh water, and, landing at Tiu*a- 
paca, they found a Spaniard asleep, with silver bars 
lying by him to the value of three thousand ducats : 
Not all the insults which they had received from his 
countrynaen could provoke them to offer any vio- 
lence to his person, and therefore they carried away 
bis treasure, without doing him any farther harm. 

Landing in another place, they found a Spaniard 
driving eight Peruvian sheep, which are the beasts 
of burden in that country, each laden with an hun- 
dred pounds weight of silver, which they seized 
likewise, and drove to their boats. 

Further along the coast lay some Indian towns, 
from which the inhabitants repaired to the ship, on 
floats made of seal-skins, blown full of wind, two , 
of which they fasten together, and, sitting between 
them, row with great swiftness, and carry consi- 
derable burdens. They very readily traded for 
glass and such trifles, with which the old and the 
young seemed equally delighted. 

Arriving at Mormorena on the 26th of January, 
Drake invited the Spaniards to traffic with him, 
which they agreed to, and supplied him with neces- 
saries, selling to him, among other provisions, some 
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of those sheep which have been mentioned^ whose 
bulk is equal to that of a cow, and whose strength 
is such that one of them can carry three tall men 
upon his back ; their necks are like a camel's, and 
their heads like those of our sheep. They are the 
most useful animals of this country^ not only afford- 
ing excellent fleeces and wholesome flesh, but 
serving as carriages over rocks and mountains 
where no other beast can travel ; for their«foot is 
of a peculiar form, which enables them to tread 
firm in the most steep and slippery places. 

On all this coast, the whole soil is so impreg- 
nated with silver, that five ounces may be sepa- , 
rated from an hundred pound weight of common 
earth. 

Still coasting, in hopes of meeting their friends^ 
they anchored on the 7th of February before Aria, 
where they took two barks with about eight hun- 
dred pound weight of silver, and, pursuing their 
course, seized another vessel laden with linens. 

On the 15th of February 1578, they arrived at 
Lima, and entered the harbour without resistance, 
though thirty ships were stationed there, of which 
seventeen were equipped for their voyage, and 
many of them are represented in the narrative as 
vessels of considerable force ; io that their security 
seems to have consisted, not in their strength, but 
in their reputation, which had so intimidated the 
Spaniards, that the sight of their own superiority 
could not rouse them to. opposition. Instances of 
such panic terrors are to be met with in other re- 
lations \ but as they are, for the most part, quickly 
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dissipated by reason and reflection^ a wise cam^ 
mander wiil rarely found his hopes of success an^ 
them ; and, perhaps, on this occasion, theSpaniards^ 
scarcely deserve a severer censure for their cowar- 
dice, than Drake for bis temerity. 

In one of these ships they found fifteen hundred 
bars of silver ; in another a chc^st of money ; and 
very rich lading in many of the rest, of which the 
Spaniards tamely suffered them to carry the most 
valuable part away, and would have permitted them 
no le$s peaceably to burn their ships ; but Drake 
never made war with a spirit of cruelty or revenge, 
or carried hostilities further thaa was necessary for 
his own advantage or defence. 

They set sail the next morning towards Panama, 
in quest of the Caea Fuego, a very rich ship, whkh 
had sailed fourteen days before, bound thither from 
Luna, which they overtook on the 1st of March, 
near Cape Francisco, and, boarding it, found not 
only a quantity of jewels, and twelve chests of rials 
of plate, but eighty pounds weight of gold, and 
twenty-six tons of uncoined silver, with pieces oi 
wrought plate to a great value. In unlading this 
prize they spent six days, and then, dismissing the 
Spaniards^ stood ofi'to sea. 

Being now sufficiently enriched, and having lost 
all hopes of finding their associates, and perhaps 
beginning to be infected with that desire of ease 
and pleasure which is the natural consequence of 
wealth obtained by dangers and fatigues, they be- 
gan to consult about their return home ; and, in 
pursuance of Drake^s advice, resolved first to fiind 
out some convenient harbour, where they might 
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fopply themselves with wood and water^ and thai 
endeavour to discover a passage from the Sooth 
Sea into the Atlantic Ocean ; a discovery which 
would not only enable them to return home with 
less danger, and in a shorter time, but would much 
fiicilitate the navigation in those parts of the world«r 

For this purpose they had recourse to a port in 
the island of Caines, where they met with fish, 
wood, and fresh water, and in their course took a 
ship laden with silk and linen, which was the last 
that they met with on the coast of America. 

But being desirous of storing themselves Sot a 
long course, they touched, April the 15th, at Gua^ 
tulco, a Spanish island, where they supplied them- 
selves with provisions, and seized a bushel of rials 
of silver. 

From GuatulcOy which lies in 15 deg. 40 min. they 
stood oui to sea, and, without approaching any land, 
sailed forward, till on the night fallowing, the 3d of 
June, being then in the latitude of 38 degrees, they 
were suddenly benumbed with such cold blasts, 
that they were scarcely able to handle the ropes. 
This cold increased upon them, as they proceeded, 
to such a degree, that the sailors were discouraged 
from mounting upon the deck ; nor were the efiects 
of the climate to be imputed to the warmdi of the 
regions to which they had been lately accustomed, 
for the ropes were stiff with frost, and the meat 
could scarcely be conveyed warm to the table. 

On June 17th they came to anchor in 38 deg. 30 
min« when they saw the land naked, and the trees 
without leaves, and in a short time had c^portu- 
nities of observing that the natives of that country 
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were not less sensible of the cold than themsdvesi 
for the next day came a man rowing in his canoe 
towards the ship, and at a distance from it made a 
long oration^ with very extraordinary gesticulaticmsy 
tod great appearance of. vehemence, and a* little 
time afterwards made a second visit in the same 
manner, and then returning a third time» he pre- 
sented them, after his harangue was finished, with 
a kind of crown of black feathers, such as their 
kings wear upon their heads, and a basket of rushes 
filled with a particular herb, both which he fastened 
to a short stick, and threw into the boat; nor 
could he be prevailed upon to receive any thing in 
return, though pushed towards him upon a board ; 
only he took up a hat which was flung into the 
water. 

Three days afterwards, their ship, having receiv- 
ed some damage at sea, was brought nearer to land, 
that the lading might be taken out. In order to 
which, the English, who had now learned not too 
negligently to commit their lives to the mercy of 
savage nations, raised a kind of fortification with 
stones, and built their tents within it. All this was 
not beheld by the inhabitants without the utmost 
astonishment, which incited them to come down in 
crowds to the coast, with no other view, as it ap- 
peared, than to worship the new divinities that had 
condescended to touch upon their country. 

Drake was far from countenancing their errors,^ 
or taking advantage of their. weakness to injure or 
molest them ; and therefore, having directed them 
to lay aside their bows and itrrows, he presented 
them with linen, and other necessaries, of which 
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he shewed them the use. They then returned to 
their habitations^ about three quarters of a mile 
from the English camp^ where they made such 
loud and violent outcries, that they were heard by 
the English) who found that they still persisted in 
their first notions, and were paying them their 
kind of melancholy adoration. 

Two days afterwards they perceived the approach 
of a far more numerous company, who stopped at 
the top of a hill which overlooked the English set* 
tlement, while one of them made a long oratioli, at 
the end of which all the asseml)ly bowed their 
bodies, and pronounced the syllable Oh with a so- 
lemn tone, as by way of confirmation of what had 
been said by the orator. Then the men, laying 
down their bows, and Jeaving the women and chil- 
dren on the top of the hill, came down towards the 
tents, and seemed transported in the highest degree 
at the kindness of^ the general, who received their 
gifts, and admitted them to his presence. The wo- 
men at a distance appeared seized with a kind of 
frenzy, such as* that of old among the Pagans in 
some of their religious ceremonies, and in honour, 
as it seemed, of their guests, tore their cheeks and 
bosoms with their nails, and threw themselves upon 
the stones with their naked bodies till they were 
covered with blood. 

These cruel rites, and mistaken honours, were by 
no means agreeable to Drake, whose predominant 
sentiments were notions of piety, and, therefore, 
not to make that criminal in himself by his concur- 
rence, which, perhaps, ignorance might make guilt- 
less in them, he ordered his whole company to fall 
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upon their knees, and, with their eyes lifted up to 
heaven, that the savages might observe that their 
worship was addressed to a Being residing there^ 
they all joined in pra3dng that this harmless *and 
deluded people might be brought to the knowledge 
of the true reiigiofi, and the doctrines of our blessed 
Saviour ; after which they sung psalms, a perfoir- 
mance so pleasing to their wild audience, that in 
all their visits they generally first accosted them 
with a request that they would sing. They then 
retufned all the presents which they had receivedt 
and retired* 

Three days after this, on June S5. 1579f our ge- 
neral received two ambassadors from the Hioh, or 
king of the country, who, intending to visit the 
camp, required that some token might be sent him 
of friendship and peace: this request was readily 
complied with, and soon after came the king, at- 
tended by a guard of about an hundred tall men^ 
and preceded by an officer of state, who carried a 
sceptre made of black wood, adorned with chains 
of a kind oi bone or horn, which are marks of 
the highest honour among them, and having two 
crowns, made as before, with feathers fastened to 
it, with a bag of the same herb which was presented 
to Drake at his first arrival. 

Behind him was the king himself, dressed in a 
coat of coney-skins, with a cawl wbven with feathers 
upon his head ; an ornament so much in estimation 
there, that nope but the domestics of the king 
are allowed to wear it ; his attendants followed hinif 
adorned nearly in the same manner ; and aft;er them 
came the common people, with basketii plaited so 
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artificially that they held water, in which, by ws^ 
of sacritice, they brought roots and fish. 

Drake, not lulled into security, ranged his men. 
in order of battle^ and waited their approach, who 
coming nearer stood still while the sceptre-bearer 
made an oration, at the <;onclusion of which they 
again came forward to the foot of the hill, and then 
the sceptre-bearer bc^n a song, which he accom^ 
panied with a dance, in both which the men joine4» 
but the women danced without singing. 

Drake now^ distrusting them noionger, admitted 
them into his fortification, where they continued 
t^eir song and dance a short time ; and then both 
the king, and some others of the company, made 
long harangues, in which it appeared, by the rest of 
their behaviour, that they entreated him to accept 
of their country, and to take the government of it 
into his own hands ; for the king, with the appa- 
rent: concurrence of the rest, placed the crown upon 
his head, graced him with the chains and other signs 
of authority, a^d saluted him by the title of Hiolu 

The kingdom thus offered, though of no farther 
Talue to him than as it furnished him with present 
necessaries, Drake thought it not prudent to refuse ; 
and therefore took possession of it in the name of 
Queen Elizabeth, not without ardent wishes that 
this acquisition might have been of use to his native 
country, and that so mild and innocent a people 
might have been united to the church of Christ. 

The kingdom being thus consigned, and the gran4 
affair at an end, the common people left their king 
and his domestics with Drake, and dispersed them- 
selves over the camp ; and when they saw any one 
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that pleased them by his appearance more than the 
rest, they tore their flesh, and vented their outcries 
as before, in token of reverence and admiration. 

They then proceeded to show them their wounds 
and diseases, in hopes of a miraculous and instanta- 
neous cure ; to which the IJnglish, to benefit and 
undeceive them at the same time, api^ed such r^ 
medies as they used on the like occasions. 

They were now grown confident ^nd familiar, and 
came down to the camp every day, repeating their 
ceremonies and sacrifices, till they were more fully 
informed how disagreeable they were to those whose 
favour they were so studious of obtaining: they then 
visited them without adoration indeed, but with a 
curiosity so ardent, that it left them no leisure to 
provide the necessaries of life, with which the Eng- 
lish were therefore obliged to supply them. 

They had then sufficient opportunity to remarl^ 
the customs and dispositions of these new allies, 
whom they found tractable and benevolent, strong 
of body, far beyond the English, yet unfurnished 
with weapons, either for assault or defence, their 
bows being too weak for any thing but sport. Their 
dexterity in taking fish was such, that, if they saw 
them so near the shore that they could come to 
them without swimming, they never missed them. 

The same curiosity that had brought them in 
such crowds to the shore, now induced Drake, and 
some of his company, to travel up into the country, 
which they found, at some distance from the coast, 
very fruitful, filled with large deer, and abounding 
with a peculiar kind of coneys, smaller than ours, 
with tails like that of a rat, and paws such as those 
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of a mole; they have bags under their chin^ in 
which they carry provisions to their young. 

The houses of the inhabitants are round holes 
dug in the ground^ from the brink of which they 
raise rafters, or piles shelving towards the middle, 
where they all meet, and are crammed together ; 
they lie upon rushes, with the fire in the midst, 
and let the smoke fly out at the door. 

The men are generally naked ; but the women 
make a kind of petticoat of bulrushes^ which ^hey 
comb like hemp, and throw the skin of a deer over 
their shoulders. They are very modest, tractable, 
and obedient to their husbands. 

Such is the condition of iiiis people ; and not 
very different is, perhaps, the state of the greatest 
part of mankind. Whether more enlightened 
nations ought to look upon them with pity, as less 
happy than themselves, some sceptics have made, 
very unnecessarily, a difficulty of determining. 
More, they say, is lost by the perplexities, than 
gained by the instruction of science ; we enlarge 
our vices with our knowledge, and multiply our 
wants with our attainments, and the happiness of 
life is better secured by the ignorance of vice than 
by the knowledge of virtue. 

The fallacy by which such reasoners hive impos- 
ed upon themselves, seems to arise from the com- 
parison which they make, not between two men 
equally inclined to apply the means of happiness in 
their power to the end for which Providepce con- 
ferred them, but furnished in unequal proportions 
with the means of happiness, which is the true state 
of savage and polished nations ; but between two 
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meUf of which he to whom Providence has been 
most bountiful destroys the blessings by negligence 
or obstinate misuse ; while the other, steady, dili- 
gent, and virtuous, employs his abilities and con- 
veniences to their proper end. The question is 
not. Whether a good Indian or bad Englishman be 
most happy ? but, which state is mo«t desirable^ 
supposing virtue and reason the same in both ? 

Nor is this the only mistake which is generally 
admitted in this controversy, for these reasoners 
&equendy confound innocence with the mere inca- 
pacity of guilt He that never saw, or heard, or 
thought, of strong liquors, cannot be proposed as a 
pattern of sobriety. 

This land was named, by Drake, Albion, from 
its white cliffs, in which it bore some resemblance 
to his native country j and the whole history of the 
resignation of it to the English was engraven on a 
piece of brass, then nailed on a post, and fixed up 
before their departure, which being now discovered 
by the people to be near at hand, they could not 
forbear perpetual lamentations. When the Eng- 
lish on the 23d of July weighed anchor, they saw 
tliem climbing to the tops of hills, that they might 
keep them in sight, and observed fires lighte \ up 
in many parts of the country, on which, as they 
supposed, sacrifices were offered. ' • 

Near this harbour they touched at some islands, 
where they found great numbers of seals j and, 
despairing now to find any passage through the 
northern parts, he, after a general consultation, de- 
termined to steer away to the Moluccas, and set- 
ting sail July 25. he sailed for sixty-eight days with- 
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out sight of land ; and on September SO. arrived 
within view of some islands, situate about eight 
degrees northward from the line> from whence the 
inhabitants resorted to them in canoes, hollowed 
out of the solid trunk of a tree, and raised at both 
ends 80 high above the water, that they seemed al- 
most a semicircle : they were burnished in such a 
manner that they shone like ebony, and were kept 
steady by a piece of timber, fixed on each side of 
them, with strong canes, that were fastened at one 
end to the boat, and at the other to the end of the 
timber. 

The first company that came brought fruits, po- 
tatoes, and other things of no great value, with an 
appearance of trafiic, and exchanged their lading 
for other commodities, with great shew of honesty 
and friendship; but having, as they imagined, laid 
all suspicion asleep, they soon sent another fleet of 
canoes, of which the crews behaved with all the in- 
solence of tyrants, and all the rapacity of thieves ; 
for, whatever was suffered to come into their hands^ 
they seemed to consider as their own, and would 
neither pay for it nor restore it j and at lengthy 
finding the English resolved to admit them no 
longer, they discharged a shower of stones from 
iJieir boats, which insult Drake prudently and 
generously returned by ordering apiece of ordnance 
to be fired without hurting them, at which they 
were so terrified, that they leaped into the water, 
and hid themselves under the canoes. 

Having for some time but little wind, they did 
not arrive at the Moluccas till the 3d of Novem- 
ber, and then, designing to touch at Tidore, they 
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were visited, as they sailed by a little island be- 
longing to the king of Temate, by the viceroy of 
the place, who informed them, that it would be 
more advantageous for them to have recourse to 
his master for supplies and assistance than to the 
king of Ternab, who was in some degree depen- 
dant on the Portuguese, and that he would him- 
self carry the news of their arrival, and prepare 
their reception. 

Drake was by the arguments of the viceroy pre- 
vailed upon to alter his resolution, and, on Novem- 
ber 5. cast anchor before Ternate ; and scarce was 
he arrived, before the viceroy, with others of the 
chief nobles, came out in three large boats, rowed 
by forty men on each side, to conduct the ship in- 
to a safe harbour ; and soon after the king himself^ 
having received a velvet cloak by a messenger 
from Drake, as a token of peace, came with such 
a retinue and dignity of appearance as was not ex- 
pected in those remote parts of the world. He was 
received with discharges of cannons and every kind 
of music, with which he was so much delighted, 
that, desiring the musicians to come down into 
the boat, he was towed along in it at the stern of 
the ship. 

The king was of a graceful stature, and regal 
carriage, of a mild aspect^ and low voice ; his 
attendants wefe dressed in white cotton or callico, 
of whom some, whose age gave them a venerable 
appearance, seemed his counsellors, and the rest 
officers or nobles j his guards were not ignorant of 
fire-arms, but had not many among them, being 
equipped for the naost part with bows and darts. 
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The king, having spent some time in admiring 
the multitude of new objects that presented them- 
selves, retired as soon as the ship was brought to 
anchor, and promised to return on the day follow- 
ing ; and in the mean time the inhabitants, having 
leave to traffic, brought down provisions in gr^t 
abundance. 

At the time when the king was expected, his 
brother came aboard, to request of Drake that he 
would come to the castle, proposing to stay himself 
as a hostage for his return. Drake refused to go, 
but sent some gentlemen,^ detaining the king's 
brother in the mean time. 

These gentlemen were received by aqother o£ 
the king's brothers, who conducted them to the 
council-house near the castle, in which they were 
directed to walk : there they found threescore old 
men, privy-counsellors to the king, and on each 
side of the door without stood four old men of 
foreign countries, who served as interpreters in 
commerce. 

In a short time the king came from the castle, 
dressed in cloth of gold, with his hair woven into 
gold rings, a chain of gold upon his neck, and on 
his hands rings very artificially set with diamonds 
and jewels of great value ; over his head was borne 
a rich canopy ; and by his chair of state, on which 
he sat down when he had entered the house, stood 
a page with a fan set with sapphires, to moderate 
the excess of the heat.. Here he received the com- 
pliments of the English, and then honourably dis- 
missed them. 

34 
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Hie castle, which they had some opportttmty of 
observing, seemed of no great force ; it was built 
by the Portuguese, who, attempting to reduce this 
kingdom into an absolute subjection, murdered the 
king, and intended to pursue their scheme by the 
destruction of all his sons ; but the general abhor- 
rence which cruelty and perfidy naturally excite, 
armed all the nation against them, and procured 
their total expulsion from all the dominions of 
Ternate, which from that time increasing in power, 
continued to make new conquests, and to deprive 
them of other acquisitions. 

While they lay before Ternate, a gentleman came 
on board attended by his interpreter. He was 
dressed somewhat in the European manner^ and 
soon distinguished himself from the natives of Ter- 
nate, OF any other country that they had seen, by 
civility and apprehension. Such a visitant may 
easily be imagined to excite their curiosity, which 
he gratified by informing them that he was a native 
of China, of the family of the king then reigning j 
and that being accused of a capital crime, of which, 
though he was innocent, he had not evidence to clear 
himself, he had petitioned the king that he might 
not be exposed to a trial, but that his cause might 
be referred to Divine Providence, and that he might 
be allowed to leave his country, with a prohibition 
against returning, unless Heaven, in attestation of 
his innocence, should enable him to bring back to 
the king some intelligence that might be to the 
honour and advantage of the empire of China. In 
search of such information he had now spent three 
years, and had left Tidore for the sake of con vers- 
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ing with the English general, from whom he hoped 
to receive such accounts as would enable him to 
return with honour and safety. 

Drake willingly recounted all his adventures and 
observations, to which the Chinese exile listened 
with the utmost attention and delight, and, having 
fixed them in his mind, thanked God for the know- 
ledge he had gained. He then proposed to the 
English general to conduct him to China, recount- 
ing, by way of invitation, the wealth, extent, and 
felicity of that empire ; but Drake could not be 
induced to prolong his voyage. 

He therefore set sail on the 9th of November in 
quest of some convenient harbour, in a desert island, 
to refit his ship, not being willing, as it seems, to 
trust the generosity of the king of Ternate. Five 
days afterwards he found a very commodious har- 
bour in an island overgrown with wood, where he 
repaired his vessel and refreshed his men without 
danger or interruption. 

Leaving this place the 12th of December, they 
sailed towards the Celebes ; but, having a wind not 
very favourable, they were detained among a multi- 
tude of islands, mingled with dangerous shallows, 
till January 9. 1580. When they thought them- 
selves clear, and were sailing forwards with a strong 
gale, they were at the beginning of the night sur- 
prised in their course by a sudden shock, of which 
the cause was easily discovered, for they were 
thrown upon a shoal, and by the speed of their 
course fixed too fast for any hope of escaping. 
Here even the intrepidity of Drake was shaken, 
and his dexterity bafiled ^ but his piety, however, 
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remained still tiie same, and what ha could not now 
promise himself from his own ability, he ho{>ed 
from the assistance of Providence. The pump was 
plied, and the ship found free from new leaks. 

The next attempt was to discover towards the 
sea some place where they might fix their boat,- 
and from thence drag the ship into deep water ; 
but upon examination it appeared, that the rock 
on which they had struck rose perpendicularly 
from the water, and that there was no anchorage 
nor any bottom to be found a boat's length from 
iJie ship. But this discovery, with its consequen« 
ces, was by Drake wisely concealed from the com- 
mon sailors, lest they should .abandon themselves to 
despair, for which tliere was, indeed, cause ; there 
being no prospect left but that they must there 
sink with the ship, which must undoubtedly be 
soon dashed to pieces, or perish in attempting to 
reach the shore in their boat, or be cut in pieces 
by barbarians if they should arrive at land. 

In themidst of this perplexity and distress, Drake 
directed that the sacrament should be administered, 
and his men fortified with all the consolation which 
rdigion affords ; then persuaded them to lighten 
the vessel by throwing into the sea part of their 
lading, which was cheerfully complied with, but , 
without effect. At length, when their hopes had 
forsaken them, and no new struggles could be 
made, they were on a sudden relieved by a remis- 
sion of the wind, which, having hitherto blown 
strongly against the side of the ship which lay 
towards the sea, held it upright against the rock ; 
but when the blast slackened (being then low 
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water) the ship lying higher with that part which 
rested on the rock than with the other» and being 
borne up no longer by the wind, reeled into the 
deep water, to the surprise and joy of Drake and 
his companions^ 

This was the greatest and most inextricable dis- 
tress which they had ever suffered, and made such 
an impression upon their minds, that for some time 
afterwards th^ durst not adventure to spread their 
sails, but went slowly forward with the utmost cir- 
cumspection* 

They thus continued their course without any 
observable occurrence, till, on the 11th of March, 
they came to an anchor before the island of Java, 
and sending to the king a present of cloth and silks, 
received from him, in return, a large quantity of pro- 
visions ; and the day following Drake went himself 
on shore, and entertained the king with his mwic, 
and obtained leave to store his ship with provisions* 

The i^and is governed by a great number of pet- 
ty kings, or raias, subordinate to one chief j of these 
princes three came on board together a few days 
after their arrival ; and, having upon their return 
recounted the wonders which they had seen, and the 
civility with which they had been treated, incited 
others to satisfy their curiosity in the same manner : 
and raia Donan, the chief knig, came himself to view 
the ship, with the warlike armaments and ii^ru- 
niients of navigation. 

This intercourse of civilities somewhat retarded 
the business for which they came ; but at length 
they not only victualled their ship^ but cleansed the 
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bottom, which, in the long coume^ was ovetgrowir , 
with a kind c^ shell-fish that impeded her passage^^ 

Leaving Java on March £6* they sailed home* 
wards by the Czpe of Good Hope,, which they saw 
on June the 5th; on the 15th of August passed 
the Tropic ^ and on the 26th of September arrived 
at Plymouth, where they found that, by passing 
through so many different climates, they had lost a 
day in their account of time^ it beii^ Sunday by 
their journal, but Monday by the general computa- 
tion. 

In this hazardous voyage they had spent two 
years, ten months^ and some odd dap y but were 
recompensed for their toils by great riches, and the 
universal apfdause of their countrymen*. Drake 
afterwards brought his ship up to Deptfbrd, where 
i^een. Elizabeth visited him on board his ship, and 
conf<brred the honour of kn^hthood upon him ; an 
honour in that illustrious reign not made cheap by 
prostitution, nor even bestowed without uncom- 
mon merit«^ 

It is not necessary to give an account equally 
particular of the remaming part of his life^ as he 
was no longer a private man^ but engaged in pulv 
He a£&irs, and associated in his expeditions with 
other generak, whose attempts,, and the success of 
them, are related in the histories of those times. 

In 1585, on the 12th of September, Sir Francia 
Drake set sail from Pljrmouth with a fleet of five 
and twenty ships and pinnaces, of which himself 
was admiral. Captain Martin Forbisher vice^ad- 
miraU and Captain Francis KnoUia rear-admiral} 
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they were fitted out to cruise upon the Spanmrds ; 
and having touched at the isle of Bayonne, and 
plundered Vigo, put to sea again, and on the l6th 
of November arrived before St Jago, which they 
entered without resistance, and rested there four- 
teen days, visiting in the mean time San Domingo^ 
a town within the land,^ which they found likewise 
deserted ; and, carrying off what they pleased of 
the produce of the island, they at their departure 
destroyed the town and villages, in revenge of the 
murder of one of their boys, whose body they 
found mangled in a most inhuman manner^ 

From this island they pursued their voyage to 
the West Indies, determining to attack St Domin* 
go in Hispaniola, as the richest place in that part 
of the world : they therefore landed a thousand 
men, and with small loss entered thd town, of which 
they kept possession for a month without interrupt 
tion or alarm; during which time a remarkable 
accident happened, which deserves to be related. 

Drake, having some intention of treating with 
the Spaniards, sent to them a negro boy with a flag 
of truce, which one of the Spaniards so little regard- 
ed, that he stabbed him through the body with a 
lance. The boy, notwithstanding his wound, came 
back to the general, related the treatment which 
he had found, and died in his sight. Drake was so 
incensed at this outrage, that he ordered two friars, 
then his prisoners, to be conveyed with a guard to the 
place where the crime was committed, and hanged 
up in the sight of the Spaniards, declaring that two 
Spanish prisoners should undergo the same death 
every day, till the oflender should be delivered up 
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by them : They were too well acquainted with the 
character of Drake, not to bring him on the day 
following, when, to impress the shame^ of such 
actions more efiectually upon them, he compelled 
them to execute him with their own hands. Of 
this town, at their departure, they demolished part, 
and admitted the rest to be ransomed for five and 
twenty thousand ducats. 

From thence they sailed to Carthagena, where 
^e enemy having received intelhgenee of the fate 
ef St Domingo, had strengthened their fortifica- 
tions, and prepared to defend themselves with great 
obstinacy; but the English, landing in the night, 
came upon them by a way which they did not sus- 
pect, and being better armed, partly by surprise, 
and partly by superiority of order and valour, be- 
came masters of the place, where Ihey staid with- 
out fear or danger, six weeks, and at their depar- 
ture received an hundred and ten thousand ducats 
for the ransom of the town. 

They afterwards took St Augustin, and touch- 
ing at Virginia, took on board the governor, Mr 
Lane, with the English that had been left there 
the year before by Sir Walter Raleigh, and arrived 
at Portsmouth on July 28. 1586, having lost m 
the voyage seven hundred and fifty men% The 
gain of this expedition amounted to sixty thousand 
pounds^ of which forty were the share of the ad- 
venturers who fitted out the ships, and the rest, 
distributed among the several crews, amounted to 
six pounds each man» So cheaply is Mf6 sometimes 
hazarded. 
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The transactions against the Armada, 1588, are 
in themselves far more memorable, but less neces- 
sarjr to be recited in this succinct narrative ; only 
let it be remembered, that the post of vice-admiral 
of England, to which Sir Francis Drake was then 
raised, is a sufficient proof, that no obscurity of 
birth, or meanness of fortune, is unsurmountable 
to bravery and diligence. 

In 1595, Sir Francis Drake and Sir John HaW' 
kins were sent with a fleet to the West Indies ; 
which expedition was only memorable for the des- 
truction of Nombre de Dios, and the death of the 
two commanders, of whom Sir Francis Drake died 
January 9* 15979 ^^d was thrown into the sea in a 
leaden coffin, with all the pomp of naval t>bsequies. 
It is reported by some that the ill success of this 
voyage hastened his death. Upon what thi^ con- 
jecture is grounded does not appear ; and we may 
be allowed to hope, for the honour of so great a 
man, that it is without foundation ; and that lie, 
whom no series of success could ever betray to 
vanity or negligence, could have supjported a 
change of fortune without impatience or dejec- 
tion. 
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Having not been able to procure materials for s 
complete life of Mr Barretier, and being neveri- 
tbeless willing to gratify the curiosity justly raised 
in the public by bis uncommon attainments^ we 
think the following extracts of letters, written by 
his father^ proper to be inserted in cm collection^ 
as they contain many remarkable passaf^, and e^c^ 
faibit a general view of his genius and learning. 

John Philip BARRETiBit was bora at Schwabach* 
January 19^ 17^0-3 !• His father was a Calvinist 
minister of that place, who took upon himself the 
care of his education. What arts of instruction he 
used, or by what method he regulated the studies 
of his son, we are notable to inform the public; 
but take this opportunity of entreating those, who 
have received more complete intelligence, not to 
deny mankind so great a benefit as the improvement 
of education. If Mr Le Fevre thought the method 
in which he taught his children worthy to be com- 
municated to the learbed world, how justly may Mr 

* This article was first printed in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for 1740. N. 
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Barretier elaitp the universtal attention of mankind 
to a scheme of education that has produced such a 
stupendous progress ! The authors, who have en- 
deavoured to teach certain and unfailing rules for 
obtaiqiqg a long life, however Ihey have failed in 
their attempts, are universally confessed to have, at 
least, the merit of a great and noble design, and to 
have deserved gratitude and honour. How much 
more then is due to Mr Barretier, who has sue- 
<:eeded in what they have only attemjpted ? for to 
prolong life, and improve it, arp nearly the saqie. 
If to have all that riches can purchase, is to be 
4ch ; if to do all that can be done in a long time, is 
to live long } he is equally a benefactor to mankind, 
^ho teaches them to protract th^ duration, or 
ahorten the business of life* 

That there are &iw things mere worthy our curi- 
osity than this method, by which the father assisted 
the genius of the son, every man will be convinced, 
that considers the early proficiency at which it en- 
abled him to arrive ; such a proficiency as no one 
ixm yet reached at the same age, and to which it if 
therefore probable that every advantageousicircum* 
iltance concur4'ed. 

At the age of nine years, be not only was master 
4^f five languages, an attainment in itself alntprt in- 
credible, but understood, says his father, the holy 
writers, better in their original tongues than in his 
Qwn, If he means by this assertion, that he knew 
the sense of many passages in the original, which 
were dbscure in the translation, the account, bow- 
ever wonderful, may be admitted j but if he intends 
to tell his correspondent, that his son was better 
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acquamted with the two languages of the Btt>le than 
with his own, he must be allowed to speak hyper- 
bolicalljy or to admit that his son had somewhat 
neglected the study of his native language; or we 
must own, that the fondness of a parent has trans- 
ported him into some natural exaggerations. 
' Part of this letter I am tempted to suppress, being 
unwilling to demand the belief of others to that 
which appears incredible to myself j but as my incre- 
dulity may, perfaaips, be the product rather of pre- 
judice than reason, as envy may beget a disinclina- 
tion to admit so immense a superiority, and as an 
account is not to be immediately censured as fklse, 
merely because it is wonderful, I shall proceed to 
.give the rest of his father's relation, from his letter 
of the 3d of March 1729-30. He speaks, continues 
he, German, Latin, and French, equally well. He 
can, by laying before him a translation, read any of 
the books of the Old or New Testament in its ori- 
ginal language, without hesitation or perplexity. 
He is IK) stranger to biblical criticism or philosophy, 
nor unacquainted with ancient and modern geogra- 
phy, and is qualified to support a conversation with 
learned men, who frequently visit and correspond 
with him. 

In bis eleventh year, he not only published a 
learned letter in Latin, but translated the travels of 
RaUbi Benjamin from the Hebrew into French, 
which he illustrated with notes, and accompanied 
with dissertations ; a work in which his father, as 
he himself declares, could give him little assistance, 
AS he did not understand the rabbinical dialect 
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The reason, for which his father engaged him in 
this work, was only to prevail upon him to write a 
fairer hand than he had hitherto accustomed himself 
to do, by giving him hopes, that, if he should trans- 
late some little author, and offer a fair copy of his 
version to some bookseller, he might, in return for 
it, have other books which be wanted and could not 
ailbrd to purchase. 

Incited by this expectation, he fixed upon the 
** Travels of Rabbi Benjamin," aa most proper for 
his purpose, being a book neither bulky nor com- 
mon, and in one month completed his translation^ 
applying only one or two hours a day to that par- 
ticular task. In another month, he drew up the 
principal notes ; and, in the third, wrote some dis- 
sertations upon particular passages which seemed 
to require a larger examination. 
V These notes contain so many curious remarks and 
inquiries, out di the common road of learning, and 
afford so many instances of penetration, judgment, 
and accuracy, that the reader finds in every page 
some reason to persuade him that they cannot pos- 
sibly be the woric of a child, but of a man long ac- 
customed to these studies, enlightened by reflection, 
and dexterous by long practice in the use of books. 
Yet, that it is the performance of a boy thu^young, 
is not only proved by the testimony of his father, 
but by the concurrent evidence of Mr Le Maitre, 
his associate in the church of Schwabach, who not 
only asserts his claim to this work, but affirms that 
he heard him at six years of age explain the He- 
brew text as if it had been his native language j so 
that the fact is not to be doubted without a degree 
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of incredulity, which it will not be yery tBsy to 
defend* 

This copy was however far from being written 
with the neatness which his father desired ; nor did 
the booksellerSf to whom it was offered, make pro- 
posals very agreeable to the expectations of the 
young translator ; but after having examined the 
performance in their manner, and determined to 
print it upon conditions not very advantageous, re- 
turned it to be transcribed, that the printers might 
not be embarrassed with a copy so difficult to read. 

Barretier was now advanced to the latter end of 
bis twelfth year, and had made great advances in 
his studies, notwithstanding an obstinate tumour 
in bis left band, which gave him grmt pain, and 
obliged him to a tedious and troublesome method 
of cure ; and reading over his performance, was so 
fkr from contenting himself with barely transcrib- 
ing it, that he altered the greatest part of the notes, 
i^ew-modelled the dissertations, and augmented the 
liook to twice its former hvJk, 

The few touches which his father bestowed upon 
the revisal of the book, tliough*they are minutely 
set down by him in the preface, are so inconsider- 
able that it is not necessary to mention them ^ and 
it may hfi much more agreeable, as well as useful, to 
exhibit the short acewnt which he there gives of 
the method by which he enabled hh son to shew 
w early how easy an attainment is the knowledge 
of the languages, a knowledge which some men 
spend their lives in cultivating, to the neglect of 
more valuable studies, and which they seem to re- 
gard as the highest perfection of hun^an nature. 
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What appUuses ^q 4ue to $n old age» wasted ia 
a scrupulous attention to particular accents and 
etymologies, may appear, says his father, by seeing 
how little time is required to arrive at such an 
eminence in these studies as many even oi these 
venerable doctors have not attained, for want of 
rational methods ai^ regular application* 

This censure is doubtless just upon those who 
spend too much of their lives upon useless niceties, 
or who appear to labour without making apy pro- 
gress ; but as the knowledge of language is neces^ 
sary, and a minute accuracy sometimes requisite, 
they are by no means to be blamed, who, in com* 
pliance with the particular bent of their own minds, 
make the difficulties of ctead languages their chief 
study, and arrive at excellence, proportionate to 
their application, since it was to the labour of such 
men that his son was indebted for his own learn- 

iog. 

The first languages which Barretier learned were 
the French, German, and Latin, which he was 
taught, not in .the common way by a multitude of 
definitions, rules, and exceptions, which fatigue the 
attention and burden the memory, without any use 
proportionate to the time which they require, and 
the disgust which they create. The met^iod by 
which he was instructed was easy and exf^ditious, 
and therefore pleasing. He learned them all in 
the same manner, and almost at the same time, by 
conversii^ in them indiffer^atly with his father. 

The other languages of which he was master, he 
learned by a method yet more uncommon. The 
only book which he made use of was the Bible, 
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which his father laid before him in the language 
« that he then proposed to learn, accompanied with a 
translation, being taught by degrees the inflections 
of nouns and verbs. This method, says his father, 
made the Latin more familiar to him in his fourth 
year than any other language. 

When he was near the end of his sixth year, he 
entered upon the study of the Old Testament in 
its original language, beginning with the book of 
Genesis, to which his father confined him for six 
months ; after which he read cursorily over the rest 
of the historical books, in which he found very 
little difficulty, and then applied himself to the 
study of the poetical writers, and the prophets, 
which he read over so often, with so close an atten- 
tion and so happy a memory, that he could not on(y 
translate them without a moment's hesitation into 
Latin or French, but turn with the same facility 
the translations into the original language, in his 
tenth year. 

Growing at length weary of being confined to a 
book which he could almost entirely repeat, he devi- 
ated by stealth into other studies, and, as his transla- 
tion of Benjamin is a sufficient evidence, he read a 
multitude of writers of various kinds. In his twelfth 
year he applied more particularly to the study of 
the fathers, and councils of the six first centuries, 
and began to make a regular collection of their 
canons. He read every author in the original, hav- 
ing discovered so much negligence or ignorance in 
most translation^, that he paid no regard to their 
authority. 
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Thus he coTitinued his studies, neither drawn 
aside by pleasures nor discouraged by difficulties. 
The greatest obstacle to his improvement was want 
of books, with which bis narrow fortune could not 
liberally supply him; so that he was obliged to 
borrow the greatest part of those which his studies 
required, and to return them when he had read 
them, without being able to consult them occasion- 
ally, or to recur to them when his memory should 
fail him. 

It is observable, that neither his diligence, unin- 
termitted as it was, nor his want of books, a want 
of which he was in the highest degree sensible, ever 
produced in him that asperity, which a long and 
recluse life, without any circumstance of disquiet, 
frequently creates. He was always gay, lively, and 
facetious, a temper which contributed much to re- 
commend his learning, and which some students 
much superior in age would consult their ease, 
their reputation, and their interest, hy copying from 
him. 

In the year 1735 he published Anti-ArtemonhiSf 
sive Initium Evangelii S. Joannis^ adverstis Arte- 
monfum vindkatumj and attained such a degree of 
reputation, that not only the public, but prince^ 
who are commonly the last by whom merit is dis- 
tinguished, began to interest themselves in his suc- 
cess ; for the same year the king of Prussia, who 
had heard of his early advances in literature on 
account of a scheme for discovering the longitude, 
which had been sent to the Royal Society of Ber- 
lin, and which was transmitted afterwards by him 
to Paris and London, engaged to take care of his 
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fortune, having received fbrther proofs of his abili- 
ties at his own court. 

Mr Barretier, being promoted to the cure of the 
church of Stetin, was obliged to travel with his son 
thither from Schwabach, through Leipaic and Ber- 
lin ; a journey very agreeable to his son, as it would 
furnish him with new opportunities of improving 
bis knowledge, and extending his acquaintance 
among men of letters. For this purpose they staid 
some time at Leipsic, and then travelled to Hall, 
where young Bari:etier so distinguished himself in 
his conversation with the profeyisors of the universi- 
ty, that they offered him his degree of doctor in phi- 
losophy, a dignity correspondent to that of master of 
arts among us. Barretier drew up that night some 
positions in philosophy and the mathematics, which 
he sent immediately to the press, and defended the 
next day in a crowded auditory, with so much wit> 
spirit, presence of thought, and strength of reason, 
that the whole university was delighted and amaz- 
ed ; he was then admitted to his degree, and at- 
tended by the whole concourse to his lodgings, 
with compliments and acclamations. 

His Theses or philosophical positions, which he 
printed in compliance with the practice of that uni- 
versity, ran through several editions in a few weeks, 
and no testimony of regard was wanting that could 
contribute to animate him in his progress. 

When they arrived at Berlin, the king ordered 
him to bie brought into his presence, and was so 
much pleased with his conversation, that he sent 
for him almost every day during his stay at Berlin ; 
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md Aivetted himielf with engaging him iti conver- 
sations upon a multitude of subjects^ and in dis- 
puted with learned men } on all which occasions 
he acquitted himself do happily, that the king form- 
ed the highest ideas of his capacity and future 
eminence* And thinking, perhaps with reason, 
that active life was the noblest sphere of a great 
genius, he recommended to him the study of mo- 
dern history, the customs of nations, and thoas 
parts of learning that are of uie in public transac- 
tions and civil employments; declaring that such 
abilities properly cultivated might exalt him, in ten 
years, to be the greatest minister of state in Europe. 
Barretier, whether we attribute it to his modera- 
tion or inexperience, was not dazzled by the pro- 
ikpect of such high promotion, but answered, that 
he wai too much pleased with science and quiet, 
to leave them for such inextricable studies, or such 
harassing fatigues. A resolution so unpleasing to 
the king, that his father attributes to it the delay 
of those favours which they had hopes of receiving, 
the king having, as he observes, determined to em- 
ploy him in the ministry. 

It is not impossible that paternal affection might 
suggest to Mt* Barretier some false conceptions of 
the king's design ; for he infers, from the intro- 
duction of his son to the young princes, and the 
caresses which he received from them, that the 
king intended him for their preceptor; a scheme, 
says he, which some other resolution happily de- 
stroyed. 

Whatever was originally intended, and by what- 
ever means these intentions were frustrated, Bar- 
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retier, after having been treated with the highest 
regard by the whole royal family, was dismissed 
with a present of two hundred crowns } and his fa- 
ther, instead of being fixed at Stetin, was made 
pastor of the French church at Hall ; a place more 
commodious for study, to which they retired; 
Barretier being first admitted into the Royal So- 
ciety at Berlin, and recommended by the king to 
the university at Hall. 

At Hall he continued his studies with his usual 
application and success, and, either by his own re- 
flections or the persuasions of his father, was pre- 
vailed upon to give up his own inclinations to those 
of the king, and direct his inquiries to those sub- 
jects that had been recommended by him. 

He continued to add new acquisitions to his 
learning, and to increase his reputation by new 
performances, till, in the beginning of his nine- 
teenth year, his health began to decline, and his 
indisposition, which, being not alarming or violent, 
was perhaps not at first sufficiently regarded, in- 
creased by slow degrees for eighteen months, du- 
ring which he spent days among his books, and 
neither neglected his studies, nor left his gaiety, 
till his distemper, ten days before his death, de- 
prived him of the use of his limbs: he then prepar- 
ed himself for his end, without fear or emotion, 
and on the 5th of October 1740, resigned his soul 
into the hands of his Saviour, with confidence and 
tranquillity. 
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Le^is Morin was born at Mans, on the 11th of 
July 1635, of parents eminent for their piety. He 
was the eldest of sixteen children ; a family, to 
which* their estate bore no proportion, and which^ 
in persons less resigned to Providence, would have 
caused great uneasiness and anxiety. 

His parents omitted nothing in his education^ 
which religion requires, and which their fortune 
Could supply. Botany was the study that appear- 
ed to have taken possession of his inclination, as 
soon as the bent of his genius could be discovered. 
A countryman, who supplied the apothecaries of 
the place, was his first master, and was paid by 
him for his instructions, with the little money that 
he could procure, or that which was given him to 
buy something to eat after dinner. Thus absti- 
nence and generosity discovered themselves with 
his passion for botany, and the gratification of a 
desire indifferent in itself was procured by the ex- 
ercise of two virtues. 

* Translated from an eloge by Fontenelle, and first printed 
in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1741. 
VOL. XII. L 
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He was soon master of all his instructor's know- 
ledge, and was obliged to enlarge his acquaintance 
with plants, by observing them himself in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mans. Having finished his gramma- 
tical studies, he was sent to learn philosophy at 
Paris, whither he travelled on foot like a student in 
botany, and was careful not to lose such an oppor- 
tunity of improvement. 

When his course of philosophy was completed, 
he was determined, by his love of botany, to the 
profession of physic, and from that time engag^ 
in a oourse of life, which was never exceeded^ 
either by the ostentation of a philosopher, or the 
severity of an anchoret ; for he confined himself to 
bread and water, and at most allowed himself no 
indulgence beyond fruits. By this method, he pre- 
served a constant freedom and serenity of spirits, 
idways equally proper for study ^ for his soul bad 
no pretences to complain of being overwhelmed 
with matter. 

. This regimen, extraordinary as it was, had many 
advantages; for it preserved his health, an advan- 
fc^ge which very few sufiiciently regard ; it gave 
him an authority to preach diet and abstinence to 
his patients ; and it made him rich without the as- 
sistance of fortune ; rich, not for himself, but for 
the poor, who were the only persons benefited by 
that artificial af&uence, which, (^ all others, is most 
difficult to acquire. It is easy to imagine, that, 
while he practised in the midst of Paris the severe 
t^n^perance of a hermit, Paris differed no other- 
wise, with regard to him* from a bermitageji than 
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as it supplied lum with books and liie conversation 
of learned men. 

In 1662 he was admitted doctor of physic. 
About that time, Dr Fagon, Dr Longuet, and Dr 
Galois, all eminent for their skill in botany, were 
em{^oyed in drawing up a catalogue of the plants 
in the Royal Garden^ which was published in 1665, 
under the name of Dr Vallot, then first physician : 
during the prosecution of this work, Dr Morin was 
often consulted, and from those conversations it 
was that Dr Fagon conceived a particular esteem 
of him, which he always continued to retain. 

After having practised physic some years, he 
was admitted Expectant ^t the Hotel Dieu, where 
he was regularly to have been made Pensionary 
physician upon the first vacancy ^ but mere unas- 
sisted merit advances slowly, if, what is not very 
common, it advances at all. Morin had no ac« 
quaintance with the arts necessary to carry on 
schemes of preferment ; the moderation of his de- 
sires preserved him from the necessity of jstudying 
them, and the privacy of his life debarred him 
from any opportunity. 

At last, however, justice was done him in spite 
of artifice and partiality ; but his advancement 
added nothing to his condition, except the power 
of more extensive charity ; for all the money 
which he received as a salary, he put into the 
chest of the hospital, always, as he imagined, with- 
out being observed. Not content with serving 
the poor for nothing, he paid them for being 
served 
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His reputation rose so high in Paris, that Made<^ 
moiselle de Guise was desirous to make him her 
physician ; Imt it was not without difficulty that he 
was prevailed upon by his friend Dr Dodart^ to 
accept the place. He was by this new advance^ 
ment laid under the necessity of keeping a chariot, 
an equipage very unsuitable to his temper; but 
while he complied with those exterior appearances 
which the public had a right to demand from him, 
he remitted nothing of his former austerity in the 
more private and essential parts of his life, which 
he had always the power of regulating according 
to his own disposition. 

In two years and a half the Princess fell sick, and 
was despaired of by Morin, who was a great master 
of prognostics. At the time when she thought 
herself in no danger, he pronounced her death ine- 
vitable } a declaration to the highest degree disa- 
greeable, but which was made more easy to him 
than to any other by his piety and artless simpli- 
city. Nor did his sincerity produce any ill conse- 
quences to himself ; for the Princess, affected by 
his zeal, taking a ring from her finger, gave it him 
as the last pledge of her affection, and rewarded 
him still more to his satisfaction, by preparing for 
death with a true Christian piety. She left him by 
will a yearly pension of two thousand livres, which 
was always regularly paid him. 

No sooner was the Princess dead, but. he freed 
himself from the encumbrance of his chariot, and 
retired to St Victor without a servant ; having, 
however, augmented his daily allowance with a 
little rice boiled in water. 
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Dodart, who had undertaken the charge of being 
^ambitious on his account, procured him, at the res- 
toration of the academy in 1699> to be nominated 
associate botanist ; not knowing, what he would 
doubtless have been pleased with the knowledge 
of, that he introduced into that assembly the man 
that was to succeed him in bis place of Pensionary; 

Dr Morin was not one who had upon his hands 
the labour of adapting himself to the duties of his 
condition, but always found himself naturally 
adapted to them. He had, therefore, no diflSculty 
in being constant at the assemblies of the academy, 
notwithstanding the distance of places, while he 
had strength enough to support the journey, But 
his regimen was not equally effectual to produce 
vigour as to prevent distempers j and being 6* 
years old at his admission, he could not continue 
his assiduity more than a year after the death of 
Dodart, whom he succeeded in I707. 

When Mr Tournefort went to pursue his bota- 
nical inquiries in the Levant, he desired Dr Morin 
to supply his place of Demonstrator of the Plants 
in the Royal Garden, and rewarded him for the 
trouble, by inscribing to him a new plant which he 
brought from the East, by the name of MoiHna 
OrientaliSj as he named others Ihe Dodarto^ the 
Fagonne^ the Bignonne, the Phelipee. These are 
compliments proper to be made by the botanists, 
not only to those of their own rank, but to the 
greatest persons j for a plant is a monument of a 
more durable nature than a medal or an obeljsk ; 
and yet, as a proof that even these vehicles are not 
^always suflScient to transmit to futurity the name 
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conjoined with theni> the Nicotiana is now scarcely 
known by any other name than that of tobacco. 

Dr Morin, advancing far in age» was now forced 
to take a servant, and what was yet a more essen* 
tial alteration, prevailed upon himself to take an 
ounce of wine a day, which he measured with the 
same exactness as a medicine bordering upon poison* 
He quitted at the same time all his practice in the 
city, and confined it to the poor of his neighbour* 
hood, and his visits to the Hotel Dieu ; but his 
weakness increasing^ he was forced to increase his 
quantity of wine, which yet he always continued to 
adjust by weight* 

At 78 his legs could carry him no longer, and 
he scarcely left his bed; but his intellects conti* 
nued unimpaired, except in the last six months of 
his life. He expired, or, to use a more proper 
term, went out, on the 1st of March 1714» at the 
age of 80 years, without any distentper, and merely 
for want of strength, having enjoyed by the bene-^ 
fit of his regimen a long and healthy life, and ^ 
gentle and easy deaths 

This extraordinary regimen was but part of the 
daily regulation of his life, of which all the offices 
were carried on with a regularity and exactness 

• The practice of Dr Morin is forbidden, J believe, by every 
writer that has left rules for the preservation of bealth, and is di- 
rectly opposite to that of Cornaro, who by his regimen repaired 
a broken constitution, and protracted his life, without any pfun- 
ful infirmities, or any decay of his intellectual abilities, to more 
than a hundred years: it is generally agreed, that as men advance 
In years, they ought to take lighter sustenance, and in less quan- 
tities ; and reason sctems easily to discover that as the concoctiv« 
powen grow weaker, tbey ou|^t to labour tetSt Orig. Edit. 
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nearly appraochkig to ^dnt of the ^ataetaijr mb- 

tioDS. 

He went to bed at 8dveii# and rase at two» 
throughout the ^ear. He spent in the morning 
three hours at his devotions^ and went to the Ho* 
tel Dieu in the summer between five and six, and 
in the winter between six and seven, hearing mass 
for the most part at Notre Dame. After his return 
he read the holy scripture, dined at eleven, and 
when it was fair weather walked till two in the 
royal garden, where he examined the new plants^ 
and gratified his earliest and strongest passion*. 
For the remaining part of the day^ if he had no 
poor to visit, he shut himself up, and read books 
of literatiu*e or physic, but chiefly physic, as the 
duty of his profession required* This likewise was 
the time he received visits, if any were paid him* 
He often used this expression, ** Those that come 
to see me, do me honour ; those that stay away, 
do me a favour." It is easy to conceive that a 
man of this temper was not crowded with saluta- 
tions: there was only now and then an Aptony 
that would pay Paul a visit. 

Among his papers was found a Greek and Latin 
index to Hippocrates, more copious and exact than 
that of Pini, which he had finished only a year be- 
fore his death. Such a work required the assiduity 
and patience of an hermit* 

* Tliis 18 SQ instaiice of the disposition generally found in 
writers of lives, to exalt every common occurrence and action 
into wonder. Are not indexes daily written by men who nei- 
ther receive nor expect any loud applauses for their labours? 
Ong. Edit. 
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There is likewise a journal of the weather^ Jcept 
without interruption, for more than forty years, in 
which he has accurately set down the ^te of the 
barometer and thermometer, the dryness and vaois- 
ture of the air, the variations of the win4 in the 
course of the day, the rain, the thunders, and even 
the sudden storms, in a very commodious and con- 
cise method, which exhibits, in a little room, i^ 
great train of different observations. What num- 
bers of such remarks had esciq>ed a man less uni^ 
form in his life, and whose attention had been ex- 
tended to common objects ! 

All the estate which he lef^ is a collection of 
medals, another of herbs, and a library rated at 
two thousand crowns : which make it evident that 
he spent much more upon his mind th^n upop hii| 
body« 
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Peter £urman was born at Utrecht, on the 
fi6th day of June 1668. The family from which 
he descended has for several generations produced 
men of great eminence for piety and learning j and 
his father, who was professor of divinity in the 
university, and pastor of the city, of Utrecht, was 
equally celebrated for the strictness of his life, the 
efficacy and orthodoxy of his sermons, and the learn- 
ing and perspicuity of his academical lectures; 

From the assistance and instruction which such a 
&ther would doubtless have been encouraged, by 
the genius of this son, not to have omitted, he was 
unhappily cut off at eleven years of age, being at 
that time, by his father's death, thrown entirely 
under the care of his mother, by whose diligence, 
piety, and prudence, his education was so regu- 
lated, that he had scarcely any reason, but filial 
tenderness, to regret the loss of his father* 

He was about this time sent to the public school 
of Utrecht to be instructed in the learned languages; 
and it will convey no common idea of his capacity 
^nd industry to relate, that he had passed through 

* First printed in the Grentleman's Magazine for 1742. N. 
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the classes, and was admitted into the university in 
his thirteenth yean 

This account of the rapidity of his progress in 
the first part of his studies, is so stupendous, that 
though it is attested by his friend, Dr Osterdyke, 
of whom it cannot be reasonably suspected that he 
is himself deceived, or that he can desire to deceive 
others, it must be allowed far to exceed the limits 
of probability, if it be considered with regard to 
the methods of education practised in our country, 
where it is not uncommon for the highest geniusi 
and most comprehensive capacity, to be entangled 
for ten years in those thorny paths of literature, 
which Burman is represented to have passed in less 
tiian two ; and we must doubtless confess the most 
skilful of pur masters much excelled by the address 
of the Dutch teachers, or the abilities of our great' 
eit scholars far surpassed by those of Burman. 
, But, to reduce this narrative to credibility, it is 
necessary that admiration should give place to in- 
quiry, and that it be discovered what proficiency in 
literature is expected from a student, requesting to 
be admitted into a Dutch university. It is to be 
observed, that in the universities of foreign coun- 
tries, they have professors of philology, or huma- 
nity, whose en\ployment is to instruct the younger 
classes in grammar, rhetoric, and languages ; nor 
do th^ engage in the study of philosophy, till they 
have passed through a course oi philological lec- 
tures and exercises, to which, in some places, two 
years are commonly allotted. 

The English scheme of education, which,' with 
regard to academical studies is more rigorous, and 
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«ete literaiy honours at a higher price than that of 
any other country, exacts from the youth who are 
initiated in our colleges, a degree of philological 
knowledge sufficient to qualify them for lectures 
in philosc^hy, which are read to them in Latin, 
and to enable them to proceed in other studies 
without assistance ; so that it may be conjectured, 
that Burman, at his entrance into the university, 
had no such skill in languages, nor such alnlity of 
composition, as are frequently to be met with in the 
higher classes of an English school ; nor was per- 
haps more than moderately skilled in Latin, and 
taught the first rudiments of Greek. 

In the university he was committed to the care 
of the leamekl Grsevius, whose regard for his father 
inclined him to superintend his studies with more 
than common attention, which was soon confirmed 
and increased by his discoveries of the genius o£ 
hi?' pupil, and his observation of his diligence. 

One of the qualities which contributed eminent- 
ly to qualify Graevius for an instructor of youth, 
was the sagacity by which he readily discovered 
the predominant faculty of each pupil, and the pe* 
culiar designation by which nature had allotted him 
to any species of literature, and by which he was 
soon able to determine, that Burman was remark- 
ably adapted to classical studies, and predict the 
jgreat advances that he would make, by industrious- 
ly pursuing the direction of his genius. 

Animated by the encouragement of a tutor so 
celebrated, he continued the vigour of his applica- 
tion, and, for several years, not only attend^ the 
lectures of Graevius, but made use of every other 
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opportunity of improvement, with such diligence 
as niight justly be expected to produce an uncom- 
mon proficiency. 

Having thus attained ^ sufficient degree of clas- 
sical knowledge to qualify him for inquiries into 
other sciences, he applied himself to the study of 
the law, and published a dissertation, " De Vice- 
sim4 Ha&reditatum,'* which he publicly defended, 
under the professor Van Muyden, with such learn- 
ing and eloquence as procured him great applause. 

Iipagining, then, that the conversation of other 
men of learning might be of use towards his farther 
improvement, and rightly judging that notions form- 
ed in any single seminary are for the greatest part 
contracted and partial ; he went to Leyden, where 
he studied philosophy for a year, under M. de Voi- 
der, whose celebrity was so great, that the schools 
assigned to the sciences which it was his province 
to teach, were not sufficient, though very spacious, 
to contain the audience that crowded his lectures 
from all parts of Europe. 

Yet he did not suffer himself to be engrossed by 
philosophical disquisitions, to the neglect of those 
studies in which he was more early engaged, and to 
which he was perhaps by nature better adapted ; 
for he attended at the same time Ryckius's ex- 
planations of Tacitus, and James Gronovius's lec- 
tures on the Greek writers, and has often been, 
heard to acknowledge, at an advanced age, the 
assistance which he received from them. 

Having thus passed a year at Leyden with great 
advantage, he returned to Utrecht, and once more 
applied himself to philological studies, by the assistr 
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ance of Graevius, whose early hopes of his genius 
were now raised to a fiill confidence of that excel- 
lence at which he afterwards arrived. 

At Utrecht, in March 1688, in the twentieth 
year of his age, he was advanced to the degree of 
doctor of laws ; on which occasion he published a 
learned dissertation, " De Transactionibus/* and 
defended it with his usual eloquence, leamingt 
and success. 

The attainment of this honour was far from 
having upon Burman that effect which has been 
too often observed to be produced in others, who, 
having in their own opinion no higher object of 
ambition, have relapsed into idleness and security, 
and spent the rest of their lives in a lazy enjoy- 
ment of their academical dignities. Burman as* 
pired to farther improvements, and, not satisfied 
with the opportunities of literary conversation 
which Utrecht afforded, travelled into Switzerland 
and Germany, where he gained an increase both 
of fame and learning. 

At his return from this excursion, he engaged 
in the practice of the law, and pleaded several 
causes with such reputation, as might be hoped by 
£1 man who h^d joined to his knowledge of the law, 
the embellishments of polite literature, and the 
strict ratiocination of true philosophy, and who 
was able to employ on ievery occasion the graces 
of eloquence and the power of argumentation. 

While Burman was hastening to high reputation 
in the courts of justice, and to those riches and 
honours which always follow it, he was summoned 
in 1691, by the magistrates of Utrecht, to under- 
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take the charge of collector of the tenths^ an office 
in that place of great honour, and which he accept- 
ed therefore as a proof i>f their confidence and 
esteem. 

While he was engaged in this employment, he 
married Eve Clotterboke, a young lady of a good 
family, and uncommon genius and beauty, by whom 
he had ten children, of which eight died young ; and 
only two sons, Francis and Caspar, lived to consde 
their mother for their father's death. 

Neither public business, nor domestic cares, de- 
tained Burman from the prosecution of his literary 
inquiries ; by which he so much endeared himself 
to Graevius, that he was recommended by him to 
the regard of the university of Utrecht, and accord- 
ingly, in 1696, was chosen professor of eloquence 
and history, to which was added, after some time, 
the professorship of the Greek language, and after- 
wards that of politics ; so various did they con- 
ceive his abilities, and so extensive his knowledge. 

At his entrance upon this new province, he pro- 
nounced an oration upon eloquence and poetry. 

Having now more frequent opportunities of dis- 
playing his learning, he arose, in a short time, to a 
high reputation, of which the great number of his 
auditors was a sufficient proof, and which the pro- 
ficiency of his pupils shewed not to be accidental 
or undeserved. 

In 1714 he formed a resolution of visiting Paris» 
not only for the sake of conferring in person, upon 
questions of literature, with the learned men of 
that place, and of gratifying his curiosity with a 
more familiar knowledge of those writers whose 
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works he admired, but with a view .more import 
tant, of visiting the libraries, and making those 
inquiries which might be of ad^'iuitage to his dar« 
ling study. 

The vacation of the university allowed him to 
stay at Paris but six weeks, which he employed 
with so much dexterity and industry, that he had 
searched the principal libraries, collated a great 
number of manuscripts and printed copies, and 
brought back a great treasure of curious obser- 
vations. 

In this visit to Paris, he contracted an acquain- 
tance, among other learned men, with the celebrat-^ 
ed father Montfaucon ; with whom he conversed, 
at his first interview, with no other character but 
that of a traveller ; but their discourse turning 
upon ancient learning, the stranger soon gave such 
proofs of his attainments, that Montfaucon decku**^ 
ed him a very uncommon traveller, and confessed 
his curiosity to know his name ; which he no soon- 
er heard, than he rose from his seat, and, embrac- 
ing him with the utmost ardour, expressed his 
satisfaction at having seen the man whose produc- 
tions of various kinds h^ had so often praised ; 
and, as a real proof of his regard, offered not only 
to procure him an immediate admission to all the 
lU>raries of Paris, but to those in remoter pro- 
vinces, which are not generally open to strangers, 
and undertook to ease the expenses of his journey, 
l^ procuring him entertainment in all the monas- 
teries of hia order. 

' This favour Burman was hindered from accept- 
iog* by the necessity of returning to Utrecht at the 
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unial time of begtoning a new course of lecture^ 
to which there was always so great a concourse 
of students, as much increased the dignity and 
fame of the university in which he taught* 

He had already extended, to distant pnfta^ his 
reputation for knowledge of ancient history, by 
a treatise ** De Vectigalibus Populi Romani/' on 
the revenues of the Romans ; and for his skill in 
Greek learning, and in ancient coins, by a tract 
called ^^ Jupiter Fulgurator ;*' and after his return 
from Paris, he published " Phaedrus," first with 
the notes of various commentators, and afterwards 
with his own. He printed many poems^ made 
many orations upon different subjects, and pro- 
cured an impression of the epistles of Gudius and 
Sanavius. 

While he )vas thus employed, the professorships^ 
of history, eloquence, and the Greek language, be- 
came vacant at Ley den, by the death of Perizonius^ 
which Burman's reputation incited the curators 
of the university to offer him upon very generous 
terms, and which, after some struggles with his 
fondness for his native place, his friends, and his 
colleagues, he was prevailed on to accept, finding 
the solicitations from Leyden warm and urgent, 
and his friends at Utrecht, though unwilling to be 
deprived of him, yet not zealous enough for the 
honour and advantage of their university, to en- 
deavour to detain him by great liberality. 

At his entrance upon this new professorship, 
which was conferred upon him in 1715, he pro- 
nounced an oration upon the duty and office of 
a professor of polite literature, ^< De publici hu- 
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naiiioris DisctpUnaa professorig {m^rio officio et 
munere ;'' and shewed, by the usefiilness and per- 
spicuity of his lectures, that he was not conned 
to speculative notions on that subject, having a 
very ha{^y method of accommodating his instruc- 
ticms to the different abilities and attainments of 
his pupils. 

Nor did he sufifer the public duties of this sta- 
tion to hinder him from promoting learning by la- 
bours of a different kind ; for, besides many poems 
and orations which he recited on diflferent occa- 
sions, he wrote several prefaces to the works of 
odiers, and published many useful editions of die 
best Latin writers, with large collections of notei 
from various commentators. 

He was twice rector, or chief governor of the 
university, and discharged that important office 
with equal equity and ability, and gained by Im 
conduct in every station so much esteem, that 
when the professorship of history of the United 
Provinces became vacant, it was conferred on him, 
as an addition to his honours and revenues which 
he might justly claim ; and afterwards, as a proof 
of the continuance of their regard, and a testi- 
mony that his. reputation was still increasing, they 
made him chief librarian ; an office which was the 
more acceptable to him, as it united his business 
with his pleasure, and gave him an opportunity at • 
the same time, of superintending the library, and 
carrying on his studies. 

Such was the course of his life, till, in his old 
^ge, leaving off his practice of walking and other 

yoL. xn. M 
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be be^gan to b6 afflicted with tfaf iciirvjf^ 
which discovered itself by very tormentiQg iyi»|ih 
toms of vmaoQM^ kiikU; somrtimes dtstwbatg bar 

bead with vertigos, sometimes causing faintoess ia 
his limbs, and sometipies attacking his ksgs wilfc 
angui^ so excniciatiiigy that ril his vigour w» 
destroyed, and the power of walking, entirely takeii 
fiway, till at length his left foot became mcftionless. 
The violence of his pain produced irregular feversi 
deprived him of rest, and entirely debilitated hiii 
whole frame* 

This tormenting disease he boret though not 
without some degree of impfitience, yet without 
any unbecoming or irrational despond^icy, and 
applied himself in the intermission of his pains 
to seek for comfort in the duties of religion* 

While he lay in this state of misery, he received 
an account of the promotion of two of his grand? 
sons, and a catalogue of the King of France^s 
library, presented to him by the command of the 
King himself, and expressed some satisfaction OQ 
all these occasions ; but soon diverted his thoughtq 
to the more important consideration of his eternal 
state, into which he passed on the 31st of Marcb 
1741, in the 78d year of his age. 

He was a man of moderate stature, of great 
strength and activity, which he preserved by tem# 
perate diet, without medical exactness, and by al«^ 
lotting proportions of his time to relaxation and 
amusement, not suffering his studies to exhaust hiaf 
strength, but relieving them by frequent intermis- 
sions ; a practice consistent with the most ei^eoat 
pl^ry diligence, and which he that omits will find 
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St hst, that itflte may be lost, like nonegry^ky im- 
seasoDable avarice. 

In hit hours of relaxatkm he was gay, and some- 
times gave way so far to his temper, naturally 
satirical, that he drew upon himself the ill-wili 
of those who had been unfortunately the subjects 
of his mirth ; but enemies so provoked, he thoiig^t 
it beneath him to regard or to pacify ; for he was 
fiery, but not malicious, disdained dissinralatiofky 
and in his gay or serious hours preserved a settled 
detestation of falsehood. So that he was an open 
and undisguised friend or enemy, entirely unac«^ 
quainted with the artifices of flatterers, but so jo* 
dicious in the choice of friends, and so constant in 
his affection to them, that those with whom he 
had contracted familiarity in his youth, had for 
the greatest part his confidence in his old age. 

His abilities, which would probably have ena- 
bled him to have excelled in any kind of learning, 
were chiefly employed, as his station required, on 
polite literature, in which he arrived at very un- 
common knowlege, which, however, appears rather 
from judicious compilations than original produc- 
tions. His style is lively and masculine, but not 
without harshness and constraint, nor, perhaps, al- 
ways polished to that purity which some writers 
have attained. He was at least instrumental to 
the instruction of mankind, by die publication of 
many valuable performances, which lay neglected 
by the greatest part of the learned world ; and, if 
reputation be estimated by usefulness, he may 
daim a higher degree in the ranks of learning, 
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than tome others of happier elocutioD, or more 
vigorous imagination. 

The malice or 8uq>iQion of those, who either did 
not know, or did not love him, had given rise to 
some doubts about his religion, which he took an 
opportunity of removing on his death*bed, by a 
voluntary d^laration of his faith, his hc^e of ever« 
lasting salvation from the revealed promises of 
God, and his confidence in the merits of our Be* 
deemer, of the sincerity of which declaration his 
whole behaviour in his long illness was an incom 
testable proof; and he conduded his life, whidi 
had been illustrious for many virtues, by exhibiting 
an example of true piety* 

Of his works we' have not been able to procure 
a complete catalogue : he published, 

" Quintilianus,'' 2 vols. 4to. 

" Valerius Maccus.'* ^ Cum notiai 

" Ovidius," 3 vols. 4to. variorum^ 

" Foetse Latini Minores,*' 4 vols. 4to. J 

<< Buchanani Opera,'* 2 vols. 4tq« 
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Thobias STDEimAM was bom in the year 1691^ 
at Windford Eagle in Dorsetshire^ where his &thi^9 
William Sydenham^ Esq. had a large fortune. Un- 
der whose care he was educated, or in what man^ , 
ner he passed his childhood, whether he made any 
early discoveries o£ a genius peculiarly adf^ted to 
the study of nature, or gave any presages of his 
future eminence in medicine, no information is ta 
be obtained* We must therefore, repress that cu« 
riosity which would natur^Iy incline us to watch 
the first attempts of so vigorous a mind, to pursue 
it in its childish inquiries, and see it struggling 
with rustic -prejudices, breaking on trifling occa* 
sions the shackles of credulity, and giving proo& 
in its casual excursions, that it was formed to 
shake off the yoke of prescription, and dispd the 
phantoms of hypothesis. 

That the strength of Sydenham's understanding, 
the accuracy of his. discernment, and ardour of his 
curiosity, might have been.remarked from hisia- 

• Originally prefixed to the New Translation of Dr Syden- 
ham*! Works, by John Swan, M. p. of Newcastle in Stafford- 
ihire, 1742. H. 
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hncy bj a dfligent observer, tbere is no reason td 
doubt. For there is no instance of any man, 
whose history has been minutely related, that did 
not in every part of life discover the same propor« 
tion of intellectual vigour ; but it has been the lot 
of the greatest part of those who have excelled in 
science, to be known only by their own writing 
and to have left behind them no remembrance of 
their domestic life, or private transactions, or only 
such memorials of particular passages, as are, on 
cetrtain occasions, necessarily recorded in public 

From these it is discovered, that at the age of 
e^hteett, in 1642, he commenced a commoner of 
Magdden^Hall in Oxford, where it is not probable 
tkat he continued long ; for he informs us himself^ 
that he was withheld from the university by the 
commencement of the war ; nor is it known in 
what state of life -he engaged, or where he resided 
during that long series of public commotion. It is 
idcfoed repOTted that he had a commission in the 
King's army, but no particular account is given of 
hit military conduct; nor are we told what rank 
he detained when he entered into the army, or 
when, or on what occasion, he retired from it. 

1% it, however, certain, that if ever he took upon 
him the profession of arms, he speht but few years 
in the camp ; for in 1648 he obtained at Oxford 
tht di^^ree of bachelor of physic, for which, as 
some me^elnal knowledge is necessary, it may be 
imagined that he spent some time in qualifyii^ 
himself.r 
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Hid ^licatioQ to the study of physic was» as 
he himself relates, produced by an accidental ac^ 
^aintanc^ with Dr Cox, a physician enoinent at 
idiat time in London, who in some sickness pre* 
scribed to his brother, and, attending him fre«^ 
quently on that occasion, inquired of him what 
^ofession he deisigned to follow. The young jEnan 
answering that he was undetermined, the Doctor 
recohimended physic to him, on what account, or 
^th what arguments, it is not related ; but his 
persuasions were so effectual, that Sydenham deter-« 
teined to follow his advice^ and retired to Oxford 
fyr leisure and opportunity to pursue his studies. 

It is evident that this conversation must have 
happened before his promotion to any degree in 
physi<^ because he him^self fixes it in the interval 
of his absence &om the university; a circumstance^ 
which will enable us to confute many false reports 
^relating to Dr Sydenham, which have been confi«^ 
dently inculcated, and implicitly believed. 

It i^ the general opinion that he was made a 
physician by accident and necessity, and Sir Rich* 
ard Blackmore reports in plain terms [^Prefiiee tot 
his Treatise on the Small Pos^y that he engaged in 
practice without any preparatory study, or previous 
knowledge, of the medicinal sciences ; andaffirms, 
that when he was consulted by him what books he 
should read to qualify him for the same profession^ 
he recommended Don Quixote. 

Tliat he recommended Don Quixote to Black- 
more^ we are not allowed to doubt j but the relatet 
is hindered by that self-love which dazzles all man- 
kind from discovering, that he might intend a satire 
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very di£Ssrait from a graeral cenwre of dl tbe an* 
cient and modem writers on medicine, since he 
might perhaps mean, either seriously or in jest, to 
insinuate that Blackmore was not adapted by na- 
ture to the study of physic, andthat, whether he 
should read Cervantes or Hippocrates, he would be 
equally unqualified for practice, and equally un- 
successful in it 

Whatsoever was his meaning, nothing is more 
evident than that it was a transient sally of an ima- 
gination warmed with gaiety, or the n^ligent efiii- 
sion of a mind intent upon some other employment, 
and in haste to dismiss a troublesome intruder ; for 
it is certain, that Sydenham did not think it impos- 
sible to write usefully on medicine, because he has 
himsdf written upon it ; and it is not probable that 
he carried his vanity so fsu*, as to imagine that no 
man had ever acquired the same qualifications be- 
sides himself. He could not but know that he ra- 
ther restored than invented most of his principles^ 
and therefore could not but acknowledge the value 
of those writers whose doctrines he adopted and en» 
forced. 

. That he engaged in the practice of physic with- 
out any acquaintance with the theory, or know- 
ledge of the opinions or precepts of former writers, 
is undoubtedly false ; for he declares, that after he 
had, in pursuance of his conversation with Dr Cox» 
determined upon the profession of physic, he ap' 
pHed himself in earnest to it, and spent several t/ears 
in the university [aliquot annos in academica pda> 
stra], before he began to practise in London. 
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. Nor was he satisfied with the qpportunities of 
knowledge which Oxford afforded, but travelled to 
Montpellier, as Desault relates [^Dissertation on 
Consumptions']^ in quest of farther informatUHi ; 
Montpdlier being at that time the most cdehmCed 
schod of physic : so far was Sydenham from any 
contempt of academical institutions! and so far 
from thinking it reasonable to leara physic by ex- 
periments alone, which must necessarily be made 
at the hazard of life. 

What can be demanded beyond this by the most 
zealous advocate for regular education ? What oaa 
be expected from the most cautious apd m^ in- 
dustrious student, than that he should dedicate 
several years to the rudiments q£ his art, and tra- 
vel for further instructions from one university to 
another? 

It is likewise a common opinion, that Sydenfaaia 
was thirty years old before he formed his resolutkni 
<^ studying physic, for which I can discover 00 
Other foundation than one expression in h)s dedi* . 
cation to Pr Mapletoft, which seems to have giv^ 
rise to it by a gross misinterpretation ; for be only 
observes, that from his co.nversadon with Dr Cooc 
to the publication of that treatise, thirty years had 
intervened. 

Whatever may have produced this notion, or 
how long soever it may have prevailed, it is now 
jHToved beyond controversy to be false, since it ap- 
pears that Sydenham, having been for some time 
absent from the university, returned 'to it, in ord?r 
to pursue his physical inquiries, befoi:e he was 
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twenty^ibur years old ; fbi^ in 1648 hd ifM mimii^ 
ted to the degree of bachelor of physic^ 

That such reports should be Confidently spread^ 
evtn among the contemporaries of the author to 
whom diey relate, and obtain in a feW years ^uch 
credit as to require a regular confutation i that it 
should be imagined that the greatest physician of 
the age arrived at so high a degree of skill, witfa« 
out any assistance from his predecessors ; and that 
a man eminent for integrity practised medicine by 
dianee, and grew wise only by murder ; is not to 
be considered without astonishment* 

But if it be, on the other part, remembered, -hoW 
much this q^inion favours the laziness of some, and 
,tbe pride of others ; how readily some men confide 
ifi natural sagacity, and how willingly most would 
spare then^selves the labour of accurate reading and* 
tidioas inquiry ; it will be easily discovered^ how 
nmch the interest of multitudes was engaged in the 
production and continuance of this opinion^ and 
how cheapfy those, of whom it was known that 
thNsy practised physic before they studied it, dright 
satisfy themselves and others with the examfi^ cfi' 
the illustrious Sydenham^ 

It is therefore in an uncommon degree useful to 
publish a true account of this memorable man^ 
that pride, temerity, and idleness may be deprived 
of that patronage which they have enjoyed too^ 
long i that life may be secured from the datfgefou* 
experiments of the igimrant and presumptuouis } 
aftd that tbo^, who shall hereafter assume the im^ 
poftant province of superintending the health of 
othersi may learn from this great master of the 
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artt that the only means of arriving at eminence 
and success are libour and study. 

From these false reports it is probable that another 
arose, to which, though it cannot be with equal 
certainty confuted, it does not appear that entire 
credit ought to be given. The acquisition of a 
Li^n style did not seem consistent with the ma&k 
net of life impute to him ; nor was it probabie, 
that he, who luid so dil^ently cultivated the oma^ 
mental parts of general literature, would have ne* 
glected the essential studies of his own profession* 
Those therefore who were determined, at whatever 
priee, to retain him in their own party, and repr^ 
sent him equally ignorant and daring with them-^ 
selves, denied him the credit of writing his own 
works in the language in which they were publistw 
edy and asserted^ but without proof, that they were 
composed by him in English, and trimslated inttf 
Latin by Dr Mapletoft. 

Whethar Dr Mapletdl lived and was familiid!' 
with -htm during the whole time in which thiM 
several treatises were printed, treatises written on 
particular occasions, and printed at periods consi- 
derably distant from each other, we have had no 
opportunity of inquiring, and therefore canned, 
demonstrate the falsehood of this report : but if it . 
be consideried how unlikely it is that any imed 
should engage in a work so laborious and so little 
necessary, only to advance the reputation of ano- 
ther» or that he should have leisure to continue the 
same office upon all following occasions ; if it be 
remembered how seldom such literary combiriat- 
tions are formed, and how soon they are for the 
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gjfeatest part dissolved ; there will appear no reascm 
for not allowing Dr Sydenham the laurel of do- 
qoence as well as physic. * 

: It i$ observable, that his Processus Integrif pub- 
lished after his death, discovers alone more dull in 
th^ Latin language than is commonly ascribed to 
him ; and it surely will not be suspected, that the 
officiousness of bis friends was continued after his 
death, or that he procured the book to be translated 
only that, by leaving it behind him, he might se- 
cure his claim to his other writings. 

^ It is asserted by Sir Hans Sloane, that Dr Syden- 
ham, wHh whom he was familiarly acquainted, was 
particularly versed in the writings of the great 
Boman orator and philosopher ; and there is evi- 
dently, such a luxuriance in his style, as may disco- 
ver the atithor which gave him most pleasure, and 
iBOst engaged his imitation. 

About Uie same time that he became bachelor 
of phytic, he obtained, by the interest of a rela- 
tioQt a Mowsiup of All Souls cdlege, having -sub- 

* Since the {aregfimg was writteo, we have ae^ Mr Wjfari*9 
Lires of the Professors of Gresham College ; who, in the life of 
I)r Mapletoft, says, that in 1676 Dr Sydenham published his 
ObservaHones mediae circa marborum acutorum Historiam et cura* 
ikmem, which he dedicated to Dr Mapletofty who at the desire 
of the author had translated them into Latin ; and that the other 
pieces of that excellent pliysician were translated into that lan- 
guage by Mr Gilbert Havers of Trinity College Cambridge, a 
student in physio and friend of Dr Mapletofl. But as Mr 
Ward, like others, neglects to bring any proof of his assertion, 
the question cannot ftirly be decided by his authority. Orig, 
EdU. 
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netted, bj tbe mbtcription required^ to the autbo- 
ri^ of the visitors appointed by the parUament ; 
upon what princii^es, or how consistently with hia 
former conduct, it is now impossible to discover. 

When he thought himself qualified for jnractice^ 
he fixed his residence in Westminster, became doc* 
tor of physic at Cambridge, received a license firom 
the college of physicians, and lived in the first de> 
gree of reputation, and the greatest affluence di 
practice, for many years, without any other ene* 
mies than those which he raised by the superior 
merit of his conduct, the brighter lustre of his 
abilities, or his improvements of bis science, and 
his contempt of pernicious methods supported only 
by authority in opposition to sound reason and iut 
dubitable experience. These men are indebted to 
him for concealing their names, when he records 
their malice, since they have thereby escaped Hm 
contempt and detestation of posterity. 

It is a melancholy reflection, that they who have 
obtained the highest repuUUion, by preserving or 
reitoring the health of others, have often been bur* 
ried away before the natural decline of hfe^ or have 
passed many of their years under the torments of 
those distempers which they profi^ss to relieve. In 
this number was Sydenham, whose health begap to 
fail in the 5Sd year of his age, by the frequent at- 
tacks of the gout, to which he was subject for a 
great part of his life, and which was afterwards 
accompanied with the stone in the kidneys, and, 
^ts natural consequence, bloody urine. 
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These were distempers whidi evmi the art of 
^denham could only palliat»» without hope of a 
foiMitMeirbut whichy if he his' not been aUe by 
his fnmftm li^iHlnci us to remove, be h«s» at 
least, by ids emapk, taugftt aa to bear; for he 
never betrayed any indecent impalMMa^ or UQ«> 
manly dejection, under his torments, but support 
ed himself by the reflections of philosq>hy, and the 
consolations of religion, and in every interval of 
ease applied himself to the assistance of others 
with his usual assiduity. 

After a life thus usefully employed, he died at 
his boose in PalUmall, on the S9th of December 
1689, and was buried in the aisle, nrar the south 
door, of the church of St James in Westminster. 

What was his character as a physician, appears 
from the treatises which he has left, which it is not 
necessary to epitomize or transcribe ; and ft*om them 
it may likewise be collected, that his skill in physic 
was not his highest excellence ; that his whole cha- 
racter was amiable ; that his chief view was the 
benefit of mankind, and the chief motive of his 
actions the will of God, whom he mentions with 
reverence, well becoming the most enlightened and 
most penetrating mind. He was benevolent, can-» 
did, and communicative, sincere, and religious; 
qualities, which it were happy if they could copy 
from him, who emulate hi; knowledge, and imitate 
his methods. 
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Thebb 18 alvsys this advantage in contending 
with illustrious adversaries^ that the combatant it 
equally immortalized by conquest or defeat He 
that dies by the sword of a hero, will always be 
mentioned when the acts of his enemy are n^n- 
tione4« The man, of whose life the fcdlowing ao« 
^oupt is offered to the public, was indeed eminent 
among his own party, and had qualities, which, 
em{doyed in a good cause, would have given him 
some claim to distinction ; but no one is now so 
much blinded with bigotry, as to imagine him 
equal either to Hammond or Chillingworth ; nor 
would bin memory, perhaps, have been preserved, 
had he not, by bping coi^oined with illustrious 
names, become the dbject of public curionty. 

F^AKCis Chstnel was bom in 1608 at Oxford,t 
where his father Dr John Cheynel, who had been 
fellow of Corpus Ghristi College, practised physic 
with great reputation. He was educated in one of 
the grammar schools of his native city, and in the 

* First printed in The Student, 1751. H. 
t Vide Wood's Atl^. Ox. Qrig. Edii. 
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b^inning of the year 1633 became a member q£ 
the upiversity. 

It is probable that he lost his father when he was 
very young ; for it appears^ that before 1639 his 
mother had married Dr Abbot, bishop of Salis- 
bury, whom she had likewise buried. From this 
marriage he received great advantage; for his 
mother being now allied to Dr Brent, then warden 
of Merton College; exerted her interest so vigor- 
ously that he was admitted there a probationer, and 
afterwards obtained a fellowship.* 

Having taken the degree of master of arts, he 
wis admitted to orders according to the rites of the 
diorch of £ngland, and held a curacy near Oxford^ 
together with his fellowship. He continued in his 
eollege till he was qualified by his years of resi- 
ileflce for the degree of bachelor of divinity, which 
lie attempted to take in 1641, but was denied his 
gmce,t for disputing concerning predestination, 
contrary to the King's injunctionst 

This refusal of his degree he mentions in his 
dedication to his account of Mr Chillingworth : 
'^ Do not conceive that I snatch up my pen in an 
^gry.mood, that I might vent my dangerous wit, 
and ease my overburdened spleen ; no, no, I have 
almost forgotten the visitation of Merton College, 
and the denial of my grace, the plundering c^my 
house, and little library : I know when, and where, 
tiXki of whom, to demand satisfaction for all these 
ipjories and indignities. I have learnt centum pla, 

♦ Vide Wood's Ath. Ox. Orig. Edit. 

t Vide Wood'* Hist. Univ. Ox. Orig. Edit. 
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gas SfOrkma nobiUtate cancoquere. I h^ym sot 
learnt how to pliiiuiter others of good8» or living, 
andmakemysdf amends by fwce of arms. I will 
not take a living which belonged to any dvil, Mb- 
dious, learned delinquent } unless it be the much 
n^lected commendam of some lordly prelate, ooii- 
demned by the known laws of the land, and the 
highest court cd the kingdom, fw some ofifence of 
the first magnitude.^' i 

It is observable, that he declares himsdf to have 
almost forgot his injuries and indignities, though 
he recounts them with an fq[ipearance <^ acrimony, 
which is no proof that the impression is mudi 
weakened ; and insinuates his design of deuiaodii^ 
at a proper time, satisfaction fw them* 

These vexations were the consequence, rather of 
the abuse of learaiii^, than the wimt of it : no one 
that reads his works can doubt, that he was turbii* 
lent, obstinate^ and petulant ; and ready^ instruct 
his superiors, when he most needed instnictioli 
from them. Whatever he believed (and the warmth 
of his imagination naturally made him precipitate 
in forming his opinicMis) he thought himself obliged 
to profess ; and what he pi:ofessed he was ready to 
defend, without that modesty which is always -pm- 
dent, and generally necessary, and which, thoiq^ 
it was not agreeable to Mr Cheynd's temper, and 
thereifore readily condemned by him, is a very use- 
ful associate to truth, and often introduces her by 
degrees, where she never could* have forc^ her 
way by argument or declamation. 

A temper of this kind is generally inconvenient 
and offieittive in any society, but in a place of edu- 

vou xn. V 
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oadoois least to bt tolefatdl ; ^^4 ^ toA^tf is 
necessaiy to instructiotif whoever tndesvoiirft to 
destroy, subordktttkm, by wetkeniDg that revorenoe 
vfaich is dwindd by those to whom die guandiao- 
dnp of yodtb is comniitted by their eotintry^ de- 
ihi^ at oD^e the inrtitiition; and may be justly 
ilriven from a society by which he thinks hhnself 
too wise to be govemedt atid in which he is too 
young to teach, and too opinibnative to leam« 

This may be readily supposed to have been the 
case c^ Chejoiel ; and I know not how those can be 
blamed for censuring hb conduct, or punishing hk 
disobedience, who had a ri^t to govern bim, and 
who might certainly act with equsd sincerity, and 
with greater knowledge. 

With regard to the vintation of Merton college, 
tlie account is equally obscure. Visitors are well 
known to be generally called to regulate the affiuiB 
of ciE^eg^s, when the members disagree irith their 
he*dy or willi onte another ; itnd Ihe temper that l^r 
Cheyiiel discovers will easily incline bis readers to 
80^^ that he could not long live in any place 
without findii^ some ocotsion for debate; nor de- 
bate any question without carrying his opposition to 
such a length as might make a moderator neces- 
saiy. Whether this was his conduct at Merton, &r. 
whether an appeal to the visitor's authority was 
made by him, i>r his adversaries, or any other mem- 
ber of the college, is not to be known ; it appears 
only, that there was a visitation, that he suffered by 
it, and resented his punishment 

fie was afterwards presented to a living of great 
value, near Banbury, where he had some dispute 
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foBnd no ptftictilar mocoimtu Cahm]^ only Myi^ 
be bad i raffle viib Btebop Laud^ while at hit 
bngbt^ 

Had Cbeyiiel bted e^[uaL to ba adiersaiy in 
greatness and learnings it had not been isaif to have 
fotihd either iimore pn^ier opposite ; for they were 
bd&« to the last d^^ee, aeaioiis, actite, ixkd per^ 
tinadoos, and would iwve affordsedmankind a sp^o^ 
tacle <^resolati(»i and boldness not often to be ieen. 
Biit the amusement of behdlding the struggle would 
hardly have been without danger, as they were too 
fiory not to have communicated th^ir hea^ though 
it ^uld have jnroduoed a conflagration of their 
country* 

Ab(Hit the year 1641, when the whole nation was 
eogag^ iti ti^ coi^troven^ about the rights of the 
church, and necet»iiy of episcbpaey, he dedar^d 
lum^lf a Presbyterian^ and an ^nemy to bi^c^ 
liturgies, ceremoni^, and was considered m one of 
the most learned ^nd acute of his party i for, having 
wpmt tnticb of his liff in a college^ it cannot be^ 
doubted tit«t he had a consid^rd^le knowledge of 
books, ^ich the vehem^ice of his temper enabled 
him often to display, when a more timc^ou? man 
would have been silent, though in learning not his 
inferior. ^ 

When the War broke out, Mr Cbeynel, ill coUse^ 
quence of his principles, declared himsel£f(»r the Far^ 
liamedt ; and as he appears to have^eld it as a iMt 
principle, that all great and noble spirits abhor neu*^^ 
trality^ there is no doubt but that he extfrted bims^lf 
to gain proselytes, and to promote the interest of 
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that fMurty wbich k« had. thooc^ k hit duty to 
espouse. These endettvours were so much r^ard- 
ed by the Pkiriiamentt that, having taken the cove- 
nantt he was nominated one of the assembly of 
divinely iHio were to meet at Westminster fM the 
settlemeat of the new discipline. 
* This distinction drew necessarily upem him the 
hatred of the cavaliers} and his living being not &r 
distant from the king's head^quaitersy he received a 
visit from some of the troopsp who, as he affirms, 
plundered his house, and drove him from it. His 
living, which was, I suppose, considered as forfeited 
by his absence, (though he was not suffered to am- 
tinue upon it), was given to a cle^;yman, of whom 
he Says, that he would become a stage better than 
a pulpit ; a oenrare which I can neither confute 
DCNT admit, because I have not discovered who was 
his successor. He then retired into Sussex, to ex- 
ercise his ministry amcmg his friends, in a place 
where, as he observes, there had been little of the 
power of religion either known or practised. As no 
reason can be given why the inhabitants of Sussex 
should have less knowledge or virtue than those of 
other places, it maybe suspected that he means 
nothii^ nKMre than a place where the Pred>yterian 
discipline or principles had never been received. 
We now observe, that the Methodists, where they 
scatter their opinions, represent thentsdves as 
preaching the gospel to unconverted nations ; and 
enUiusiasts <^ all kinds have been inclined to dis- 
guise their particular tenets with pompous appel- 
Utioni^ and to imagine themselves the great instru- 
ments 01 Mlvaticm ; yet it must be confessed that 
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idl places are not equally enlightened ; that in the 
most civilized nations there are many comers which 
may be called barbarous, where neither pdtteness, 
nor religion, nor the common arts of Ui^, have yet 
been cultivated ; and it is likewise certain, that the 
inhabitants of Sussex have been sometimes menti<m^ 
ed as remarkable for brutality. 

From Sussex he went ofien to London, where, in 
1643, he preached three times before the Farlia^ 
ment ; and, returning in November to Colchester, 
to keep the monthly fast there, as was his custom, 
he obtained a convoy of sixteen soldiers, whose bra- 
very or good fortune was such, that they faced and 
put to flight more than two hundred oi the king's 
forces. 

In this journey he found Mr Chillingworth in the 
hands of the Parliament's troops, of whose sickness 
and death he gave the account, which has been su& 
ficientty made known to the learned world by Mr' 
Maizeaux, in his Life of Chillingworth. 

With regard to this relation it may be observed^ 
that it is written with an air of fearless veracity, 
and with the spirit of a man who thinks his cause 
just, and his behaviour without reproach ; nor does 
there appear any reason for doubting that Cheynel 
spoke and acted as he relates : for he does not pub- 
lish an apology, but a challenge, and writes not so 
much to obviate calumnies, as to gain from others 
that applause which he seems to have bestowed 
very liberally upon bimself for his behaviour cm 
that occasion. 

Since, therefore, this relation is credible, a great 
part of it being supported by evidence which can- 
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«ot ber^t?4 Mr Mftweaqx ^iw v^ justly, m 
JHsLifeirf^Mr ChilliBgwwtb, to pppQ»e the co«^ 
jraon ret>ar(# thrt hw life ww sbflrteued |>y the in- 
hnnaanity of tfcpsQ to wb«M» be wa» a prisons j fiwr 
ClbeyneMpp^urs to have prfisprvpcj, amidnt ftU 109 
4ei»«Atatt«n of l^ opwdow i^hwjh he if^ut«d to 
him, a great kindnesji) tO hus peir$OQt Aii4 veoeratioii 
^r his eapacfty ; nor 4opp he appear to have been 
^ruel to hira, ' otherwise thaw by that iocessant iw- 
portunity of diapQtatioii> to which he was doubti* 
leas incited by a sincere b?lief of the danger of his 
soul, if he should die without renouncing s<Hne of 
bis opinions, 

11)6 same kindness whu:h made him desirous to 
convert him before his death, would incline him to 
preservo him from dying before he was couyerted ; 
And Accordingly we findi that when the castle was 
yidded, he took care to procure him a commodious 
lodging ; wlira he was to have betin unseasonably 
removed, he attempted to shorten his jouru^, 
which he knew would be dangerous} wh^n the 
physician was disgusted by ChiUingworth's distnistt 
be prevailed upon him, as the symptoms gr«w more 
dangeroui^ i0 renew his visits; and when death 
left no other act of kindness to be practised^ prot 
cured him the rites of bursal, which some wOuld 
have denied him. 

Having done thus &r justice to the humanity of 
Chesmel, it is proper to inquire how far he deserves 
blame. He iippears to have extended none Of that 
kindness to the opinions of Chillingworth, which 
be shewed to his person ; for he interprets every 
word in the worst sense, and seems industrious to 
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disocwer ii| every Hne heresies^ which might have 
escaped for ever any o&er af^rishengion : he £^- 
pears tdwayi suqiiQious of some hri:ent maligiiityy 
lind reiady to persecute what he only suspects, with . 
the same violenceos if it had been c^nly avowed : 
in Idl his proceduw he shews himself sincere, but 
without dmdoor. 

Abcmt this time Cheyne!, in pursuance of his 
natural ardour, attended the armyimder the com- 
mand of the Earl of Esses!, and added the praise of 
valour to that of leftming ; for he distinguished 
himiself so much by his personal bravery, and ob* 
tained so much skill in the science of war, that his 
commands were obeyed by the colonels with as 
much respect as those of the general. He seems» 
indeed, to have been bom a soldier, for he had 
an intrepidity which was never to be shaken by 
any danger, and a spirit of enterprise not to be 
discouraged by difficulty, which w^e supported by 
an unusual degree of bodiF)r strength. Hi3 ser- 
vices of all kinds were thought of so much impor- 
tance by the Parliament, that they bestowed upon 
him the living of Petworth, in Sussex. . This livii^ 
was of the value o£ £.700 per amnum^ from which 
they had ejected a man remarkable for his loyalty, 
and therefore, in their opinion, not worthy of such 
revenues. And it may be inquired, whether, in 
accej^g this preferment, Cheynel did not violate 
tJie protestation which he makes in the pfssage 
already recited ; and whether he did not sufier his 
resdutions to be over-borne by the temptations of 
wealth ? 
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In 1646, when Oiford was taUki bj tbe finrces 
of the Pariianienty and the reformation of tltt Uni- 
ventty was resolvedt Mr Cheynd was sent^ with 
six others, to prepare the way for a visitation ; 
being authoriaMNl by tlie Parliiuiient to preach in 
any of the churches, without rcjgard to the xig^t of 
tl^e members of the university, that their doctrine 
might prepare their hearers for the changes which 
were intendeds" 

When they arrived at Oxford, they began to 
execute their commission by possessing themsdves 
of the pulints; but if the relation of Wood* is to 
be regarded, were heard with very little veneration. 
Those who had been accustomed to the preachen of 
Oxford, and the Htuigy of the^church of i^gland, 
were ofifonded at theemptiness of their discourses^ 
whidi were noisy and unmeaning ; at the unusual 
gestures, the wild distortions, and the uncouth tone 
with which they were delivered ; at the coldness of 
their prayers for the king, and the v^emence and 
exuberance of those which they did not £ul to ut> 
ter for ^ blessed catmcib and actions c^the Fadia- 
meht and army; and at, what was surely not to be 
remained without indignation, their omisskm of 
the Lord's Prayer. 

But power easily supplied the want of reverence^ 
and they proceeded in theit plan of reformation ; 
and thinking sermons not so efficacious to conver« 
sion as private interrogatories and exhortations, 
they esUd>lished a weekly meeting fox freeing ten^ 
der cmseiences from scr^ple^ at a house that, frmn 

* Vide Wood's Hitl. Aatiq. Oxon. Orig. Edit. 
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the busiiiaw to which it wbs appro[Mriatedy was 
called the Scrupk^shop. 

Wkh this project they were so well pleased, that 
they sent to the Parliament an account of it, which ^ 
was afterwards printed, and is ascribed by Wood to 
Mr Cb^neL They continued for some weeks to 
bdd their meetings regularly, and to admit great 
numban^ whom curiosity, or a desire o€ conviction, 
or a compliance with the prevailing party, brought 
thither. But their tranquillity was quickly distur- 
bed by the turbulence of the Independents, whose 
opinions then prevailed among the soldiers, and 
were very industriously propagated by the dis« 
courses of William Earbury, a preacher of great 
rqmtation among them, who one day, gathering a 
considerable number of his most zealous followers, 
went to the house appointed fen: the resolution of 
scruples, on a day which was set apart for the dis* 
quisition of the dignity and <^ce of a minister, 
and began to dispute with great vehemence against 
the Presbyterians, whom he denied to have any 
Une ministers among them, and whose assemblies 
he affirmed not to be the true church. He was 
opposed with equal heat by the Presbyterians, and 
at length they agreed to examine the point another 
day, in a reguhu* disputation. Accordingly, tfiey 
aj^int^dthe 12th of November for an inquiry^ 
** Whether, in the Christian church, the office of 
minister is committed to any particular persons 7^* 

On the day fixed, the antagonists appeared each 
attended by great numbers } but when the question 
was proposed, they began to wrangle, not about the 
doctrine which they had engaged to examine, bat 
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about the terms of the propositioiiy which the Inde* 
pendents alleged to be changed since their agree-^ 
ment ; and at length the soldiers insisted that the 
question should be, ^^ Wfaetlmr those who call 
Uiemselves ministers have more r^ht or power to 
preach the gospel than any other man tiiat is a 
Christian ?'' This question was debated for some 
time with great vehemence and confuskm, but 
without any proq>ect of a conclusion. At lengthy 
one of the soldiers, who thought they had an equal 
right with the rest to engage in the controv^etsyt 
demanded of the Presbjrterians, whence they them-r 
selves received their orders, whether from bisbopsp 
or any other persons ? This unexpected interrcrga* 
tory put them to great difficulties } for it happened 
that they were all ordained by the bishops, which 
they durst not acknowledge, for fear of exposing 
themselves .to a general censure, and being coUf 
victed from their own declarations, in which they 
had frequently condemned Episcopacy as contrary 
to Christianity ; nor durst they deny it, because 
they might have been confuted, and must at once 
have sunk into contempt. The soldiers, seeii^ 
their perplexity, insulted them ; and went away, 
boasting of their victory ; nor did the Presb3rteri- 
ans, for some time, recover spirit enough to renew 
their meetings, or to proceed in the work of easing 
consciences. 

Earbury, exulting at the victory, which, not his 
own abilities, but the subtilty of the soldier had 
procured him, began to vent his notions of every 
kind without scruple, and at length asserted, tliat 
** the Saints had an equal measure of the divine 
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natqro with am Saviour, though not equally miUK 
&gL*' At the tame time» he took upon him tl^ 
dignily of a prophet, and began to utter predtc* 
tiotts relating to ihe affiurs of England and Ire* 
land. 

Hk prophecies were not much regarded, but hit 
doctrine was censured by the Presbyterians in their 
pulpits ) and Mr Cheynel challo^ged him to a 
disputation, to which he agreed, and, at his first 
appearance in St Mary's churchy addressed his 
audience in the following manner :•**• 

^* Christian friends, kind fellow^soldiers, and 
worthy students, I, the humble servant of all man* 
kind, am this day drawn, against my will, out of my 
cell into this public assembly, by the double chain 
of accusation, and a challenge from the pulpit I 
have been charged with heresy ; I have been chaU 
lenged to come hither in a letter written by Mr 
Francis CheyneU Here, then, I stand in defence 
6f myself and my doctrine, which I shall introduce 
with only this declaration, that I claim not the 
office of a minister on account of any outward call, 
though I formerly received ordination; nor do 
I boast of iUwrnmUiQih or the knowledge of our 
Saviour, though I have been held in esteem by 
others, md formerly bjf myself. For I now de- 
dmre, that I know nothing, and am nothing, nor 
would I be thought of otherwise than as an in- 
quirer and se^er/' 

He then advanced his former position in stronger 
terms, and with additions equally detestable* which 
Cheynel attacked with the vehemence which, in so 
warm a temper, such horrid assertions might natu* 
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rally excite. The dispute, frequently interrupted 
by the clamours of the audience, and tumults rais« 
ed to disconcert Chqmel, who was very unpopular, 
continued about four hours, and then both the con« 
trovertists grew weary, and retired. The Presby- 
terians afterwards thought they should more speedi- 
ly put an end to the heresies of Earbury by power 
dian by argument; and, by soliciting General 
Fairfax, procured his removal. 

Mr Cheynel published an account of this dispute 
under the title of *^ Faith triumphing over Error 
and Heresy in a Revelation,'' &e. nor can it be 
doubted but he had the victory, where his cause 
gave him so great superiority. 

Somewhat before this, his captious and petulant 
disposition engaged him in a controversy, (rotxi 
which he could not expect to gain equal reputation. 
Dr Hammond had not long before published his 
Practical Catechism^ in which Mr Cheynel, accord- 
ing to his custom, found many errors implied, if 
not asserted ; and therefore, as it was much read, 
thought it convenient to censure it in tiie pulpit. 
Of this Dr Hammond being informed, desired him 
in a letter to communicate his objections ; to which 
Mr Cheynel returned an answer, written with his 
usual temper, and there&re somewhat perverse. 
Itie controversy was drawn out to a considerable 
length ; and the papers on both sides were after- 
wards made public by Dr Hammond. 

In 1647 it was determined by Parliament, that 
the reformation of Oxford should be more vigor- 
ously carried on ; and Mr Cheynel was nominated 
one of the visitors. The general process of the 
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visttatioQ, the firmness and fidelity of the students, 
the address by which the inquiry was delayed, and 
the steadiness with which it was opposed, which 
are very particularly related by Wood, and after 
him by Walker, it is not necessary to mention here, 
as they relate not more to Dr CheynePs life than 
to those of his associates. 

There is, indeed, some reason to believe that he 
was more active and virulent than the rest, because 
he appears to have been charged in a particular 
manner with some of their most unjustifiable mea- 
sures. He was accused of proposing that the 
members of the University should be denied the 
assistance of counsel, and was lampooped by name, 
as a madman, in a satire written on the visitation. 
, One action, which shews the violence of his 
temper, and his disregard both of humanity and 
decency, when they came in competition with his 
passions, must not be forgotten. The visitors, be- 
ing offended at the obstinacy of Dr Fell, Dean of 
Christ-Church, and Vice^hancellor of the Univer- 
ffity, having first deprived him of his vice*chancel- 
lorship, determined afterwards to dispossess him 
of his deanery ; and, in the course of their pro- 
ceedings, thought it proper to seize upon his cham* 
bers in the college. This was an act which most 
men would willingly have referred to the officers 
to whcMn the law' assigned it; but Cheynel's fury 
prompted him to a different conduct. He, and 
three more of the visitors, went and demanded ad- 
mission ; which, being steadily refused them, they 
obtained by the assistance of a file of soldiers, who 
forced the doors< with pick-axes. Then entering^ 
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they MW Mrs Fell in tht lodgings, Br Fell being 
in prison At London, and ordered htr.t6 quil tliem } 
but found her not more obfiequioiis tbaa her hum* 
band. They repeated their otd&n with mraace^ 
but were not able to prevail upon her to remove* 
They then retired, and left her exposed to the brOi^ 
tality of the soldiers, whom they commanded td 
keep possessioi), which Mrs Fell, however, did not 
leave. About nine days afterwards she received 
another visit of the same kind from the new dian* 
cellor, the Earl of Pembroke ; who having, like the 
others, ordered her to depart without effect, treated 
her with reproachftil language, and at last c(Hn« 
manded the .soldiers to take her up in her chair, 
and carry her out of doors. Her daughters, and 
some other gentlewomen that were with her, were 
aft;erwards treated in the same manner; one of 
whom. predicted, without dejection, that she diould 
enter the house again with less difficulty, i^ some 
other time ; nor was she mistaken in her conjee^ 
ture, for Dr Fell lived to be restored to his deanery. 

At the reception of the chancellor, CheyHel, as 
the most accomplished of the visitors, had the pro- 
vince of presenting him with the ensigns of his of- 
fice, some of which were counterfeit, and addressing 
him with a proper oration. Of this speech, which 
Wood has preserved, I shall give some passages, by 
which a judgment tnay be made of his oratory. 

Of the staves of the beadles he observes, that 
<^ some are stained with double guilt, that some are 
pale with fear, and that others have been made 
use of as crutches, for the support of bad .causes ' 
and desperate fortunes;'' and he remarks of the 
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ho€k of ttatatts which he delivers^ that ^^ the ig- 
norant may perhaps admire the splendour of the 
cover, but the learned know th^t the real treasure 
it within/' Of these two sentences it is easily 
discovered, that the first is forced and unnatural^ 
afid the second trivial and low. 

Soon aftenfirards Mr Cheynel was admitted to the 
degree of bachelor of divinity, for which his grace 
had been denied him in 1641, and, as he then suffer- 
^ for an ilUtimed assertion of the Presbyterian doc- 
trines, he obtained that his d^ee should be dated 
from the time at which he was refused it ; an ho- 
nour which, however, did not secure him from be- 
ing soon after publicly reproached as a madman. 

But the vigour of Cheynel was thought by his 
companions to deserve profit as well as honour; 
and Dr Bailey, the president of St John's College^ 
being not more obedient to the authority of the 
Parliament than the rest, was deprived of his reve- 
nues and authority, with which Mr Cheynel was 
immediately invested; who, with his usual cool- 
ness and modesty, took possession of the lodgings 
soon after, by breaking open the doors« 

This preferment being not thought adequate to 
the deserts or abilities of Mr Cheynel, it was there<^ 
fore desired by the committee of Parliament, that 
the visitors would recommend him to the lecture- 
ship of divinity founded by the Lady Margaret. 
To recomm^fid him, and to choose, was at that 
time the same; and he had now the pleasure of 
pn^agating his darling doctrine of predestination, 
without Jnterruption, and without danger. 

34 
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Bdng thus fluked with power ftnd success, th^:e 
is little reason for doubting that he gave way to his 
natural vehemence, and indulged himself in the uU 
most excesses of ragii^ zeal, by which he was indeed 
so much distinguished, that, in a satire mentioned 
by Wood, he is dignified by the title of Arch- visitor; 
an appellation which he seems to have been indus- 
trious to deserve by severity and inflexibility : fotf 
not contented with the commission which he and 
his coUei^ues had already received, he procured 
six or seven of the members of Parliament to meet 
privately in Mr Rouse's lodgings, and assume tim 
style and authority of a committee, and from them 
obtained a more extensive and tyrannical power, 
by which the visitors were enabled to force the So^ 
knm League and Covenant and the negative Oath 
upon all the members of the University, and to 
prosecute those for a contempt who did not appear 
to a citation, at whatever distance they might be, 
and whatever reasons they might assign for their 
absence. 

By this method he easily drove great numbers 
from the University, whose places he supplied with 
men of his own opinion, whom he was very indus- 
trious to draw from other parts, with promises of 
making a liberal provision for them out of the 
spoils of heretics and malignants. 

Having, in time, almost extirpated those opi- 
nions which he found so prevalent at his arrival, or 
at least obliged those, who would not rwant, to an 
appearance of conformity, he was at leisure for em- 
ployments which deserve to be recorded with greater 
commendation. About this time, many Socinian 
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writers began to publish their notions with great 
boldness, which the Presbyterians, considering as 
heretical and impious, thought it necessjary to con* 
fute i and therefore Cheynel, who had now obtained 
his doctor's dc^ee, was desired, in I64i9t to write 
a vindication of the doctrine of the Trinity, which 
he performed, and published the next year. 

He drew up likewise a confutation of some So- 
cinian tenets advanced by John Fry ; a man who 
spent great part of his life in ranging from one re*' 
ligion to another, and who sat as one of the judges 
on the King, but was expelled afterwards from the 
House of Commons, and disabled from sitting in 
Parliament. Dr Cheynel is said to have shewn 
himself evidently superior to him in the contro* 
versy, and was answered by him only with an op* 
probrious book against the Presbyterian clergy. 

Of the remaining part of his life, there is found 
only an obscure and confused account. He quitted 
the presidentship of St John's, and the professor** 
ship, in 1650, as Calamy relates, because he would 
not take the engagement ; and gave a proof that 
he could suffer as well as act in a cause which he 
believed just. We have, indeed, no reason to ques- 
tion his resolution, whatever occasion might be 
given to exert it ; nor is it probable that he feared 
affliction more than danger, or that he would not 
have borne persecution himself for those opinions 
which inclined him to persecute others. 

He did not suflfer much upon this occasion ^ for 
he retained the living of Petworth, to which he 
thenceforward confined his labours, and where he 
was very assiduous, and, as Calamy affirms, very 
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successful in the exercise of his ministry, it being 
his peculiar character to be warm and zealous in 
all his undertakings. 

This heat of his disposition, increased by the un- 
common turbulence of the times in which he lived, 
and by the opposition to which the unpopular nature 
of some of his employments exposed him, was at last 
heightened to distraction, so that he was for some 
years disordered in his understanding, as both Wood 
and Calamy relate, but with such difference as 
might be expected from their opposite principles. 
Wood appears to think, that a tendency to madness 
was discoverable in a great part of his life ; Calamy, 
that it was only transient and accidental, though, 
in his additions to his first narrative, he pleads it as 
an extenuation of that fury with which his kindest 
friends confess him to have acted on some occa- 
sions. Wood declares, that he died little better 
than distracted ; Calamy, that he was perfectly re- 
covered to a sound mind before the Restoration, at 
which time he retired to Preston, a small village 
in Sussex, being turned out of his living at Pet- 
worth. 

It does not appear that he kept his living till the 
general ejection of the Nonconformists ; and it is 
not unlikely that the asperity of his carriage,, and 
the known virulence of his temper, might have 
raised him enemies, who were willing to make him 
feel the effects of persecution which he had so 
furiously incited against others ; biit of this incident 
of his life there is no particular account. 

After his deprivation, he lived (till his death, 
which happened in 1665) at a small village near 
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Chichester, upon a paternal estate, not augmented 
by the large preferments wasted upon him in the 
triumphs of his party} having been remarkable, 
throughout his life, for hospitality and contempt of 
money. 
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Edward Cave was bom at Newton in Warwick- 
shire, Feb. 29. 1691. His father (Joseph) was the 
younger son of Mr Edward Cave, of Cave's-in-the- 
Hole, a lone house, on the Street-road in the same 
county, which took its name from the occupier ; 
but having concurred with his elder brother in cut- 
ting off the entail of a small hereditary estate, by 
which act it was lost from the family, he was re- 
duced to follow in Rugby the trade of a shoemaker. 
He was a man of good reputation in his narrow 
circle, and remarkable for strength and rustic in- 
trepidity. He lived to a great age, and was in his 
latter years supported by his son. 

It was fortunate for Edward Cave, that, having a 
disposition to literary attainments, he was not cut off 
by the poverty of his parents from opportunities of 
cultivating his faculties. The school of Rugby, in 
which he had, by the rules of its foundation, a right 
to be instructed, was then in high reputation, under 
the Rev. Mr Holyock, to whose care most of the 

^ This life first appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
1754, and is now printed from a copy revised by the author, at 
my request, in 1781. N. 
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ne^bouring families, even of the h^hest rank, en- 
trusted their sons. He had judgment to discover^ 
and, for some time, generosity to encourage, the 
genius of young Cave ; and was so well pleased with 
bis quick progress in the school, that be declared his 
resolution to breed him for the university, and re* 
commended him as a servitor to some of his scho* 
lars of high rank. But prosperity which depends 
upon the caprice of others is of short duration. 
Cave's superiority in literature exalted him to an in* 
vidious familiarity with boys who were far above him 
in rank and expectations ; and, as in unequal asso* 
ciations it always happens, whatever unlucky prank 
was played was imputed to Cave. When any mis- 
chief, great or small, was done, though perhaps 
others boasted of the stratagem when it was sue* 
cessful, yet upon detection or miscarriage the fault 
was sure to fall upon poor Cave. 

At last his mistress, by some invisible means, lost 
a favourite cock. Cave was, with little examina* 
tion, stigmatized as the thief and murderer ; not 
because he was more apparently criminal than 
others, but because he was more easily reached by 
vindictive justice. From that time Mr Holyock 
withdrew his kindness visibly from him, and treated 
him with harshness, which die crime, in its utmost 
aggravation, could scarcely deserve; and which 
surely he would have forborne, had he considered 
how hardly the habitual influence of birth and 
fortune is resisted ; and how frequently men, not 
wholly without sense of virtue, are betrayed to acts 
more atrocious than the robbeiy of a hen-roost, by 
a desire of pleasing their superiors. 
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Those reflections his master never made, or made 
without effect ; for under pretence that Cave ob- 
structed the discipline of the school, by selling 
clandestine assistance, and supplying exercises to 
idlers, he was oppressed with unreasonable tasks, 
that there might be an opportunity of quarrelling 
with his failure ; and when his diligence had sur^ 
mounted them, no regard was paid to the per« 
formance. Cave bore this persecution a while, 
and then left the school, and the hope of a literary 
education, to seek some other means of gaining a 
livelihood. 

He was first placed with a collector of the ex* 
cise. He used to recount with some pleasure a 
journey or two which he rode with him as his clerk, 
and rdate the victories that he gained over the ex- 
cisemen in grammatical disputations. But the in-* 
solence of his mistress, who employed him in ser- 
vile drudgery, quickly disgusted him, and he went 
up to London in quest of more suitable employ^ 
ment. 

He was recoipmended to a timber-merchant at 
the Bankside, and, while he was there on liking, is 
said to have given hopes of great mercantile abili- 
ties ; but this place he soon left, I know not for 
what reason, and was bound apprentice to Mr 
Collins, a printer of some reputation, and deputy 
alderman. 

This was a trade for which men were formerly 
qualified by a literary education, and which was 
pleasing to Cave, because it furnished some em- 
ployment for his scholastic attainments. Here, 
therefore, he resolved to settle, though his master 
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and mistress lived in perpetual discord, and their 
house was therefore no comfortable habitation. 
From the inconvenciences of these domestic tu- 
mults he was soon released, having in only two 
years attained so much skill in his art, and gained 
so much the confidence of his nla^ster, that he was 
sent without any superintendent tQ cionduct a print- 
ing-office at Norwich, and pul)H9h a weekly paper* 
In this undertaking he met "^ikh some opposition, 
which produced a public controversy, and procured 
y^ung Cave the reputation of a writer. 

.His master died before his apprenticeship was 
expired, and he was not able to bear the perverse- 
ness of his mistress. He therefore quitted her 
house upon a stipulated allowance, and married a 
young widow, with whom he lived at Bow. When 
his apprenticeship was over, he worked as a jour- 
neyman at the printing-house of Mr Barber, a man 
much distinguished, and employed by the Tories, 
whose principles had at that time so much preva- 
lence with Cave, that he was for some years a 
writer in "Mist's Journal;** which, though he 
afterwards obtained, by his wife'^s interest, a small 
place in the Post-office, he for some time continued. 
But as interest is powerful, and conversation, how- 
ever mean, in time persuasive, he by degrees in- 
clined to another party ; in which, however, he 
was always moderate, though steady and deter* 
mined. 

When he was admitted into the Post-office, he 
still continued, at his intervals of attendance, to 
exercise his trade, or to employ himself with some 
typographical business. He corrected the ^' Gnu 
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dus ad Parni8SuiD }'* and was liberally T6#arded 
by the company of Stationers. He wrote an ^ Ac* 
count of the Criminalsi'' which had for some time 
a considerable sale; and published many little 
pamphlets that accident brought into his hands, 
of which it would be very difficult to recover the 
memory. By the correspondence which his place 
in the Post-office facilitated, he procured country 
newspapers, and sold their intelligence to a Jour- 
nalist in London for a guinea a-week. 

He was afterwards raised to the <^ce of clerk 
of the franks, in which he acted with great spirit 
and firmness ; and often stopped franks which were 
given by Members of Parliament to their friends, 
because he thought such extension of a peculiar 
right illegal* This raised many complaints, and 
having stopped, among others, a ft'ank given to the 
old Duchess of Marlborough by Mr Walter Plum- 
mer, he was cited before the House as for a breach 
of privilege, and accused, I suppose vfery unjustly, 
of opening letters to detect them. He was treated 
with great harshness and severity, but, declining 
their questions, by pleading his oath of secrecy, 
was at last dismissed. And it must be recorded to 
his honour, that, when he was ejected from his 
oSicet he did not think himself discharged from 
bis trust, but continued to refuse to his nearest 
friends any information about the management of 
the office. 

By this constancy of diligence and diversifica- 
tion of employment, he in time collected a sum 
sufficient for the purchase of a small printing-c^ce, 
and began the ^* Gentleman's Magazine,'' a perio-^ 
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dical pamphlet, of which the sdieme is known 
wherever the English language is spoken. To this 
undertaking he owed the affluence in which he 
passed the last twenty years of his life, and the 
fortune which he left behind him, which, though 
large, had been yet larger, had he not rashly and 
w^mtonly impaired it by innumerable projects, of 
which I know not that ever one succeeded* 

** The Gentleman's Magazine,'* which has now 
subsisted fifty years, and still continues to enjoy 
the favour of the world, • is one of the most suc- 
cessful and lucrative pamphlets which literary his- 
tory has upon record, and therefore deserves, in 
this narrative, particular notice. 

Mr Cave, when he formed the projeet, was far 
from expecting the success which he found ; and 
others had so little prospect of its consequence, 
that though he had for several years talked of his 
plan among printers and booksellers, none of them 
thought it worth the trial. That they were not re- 
strained by virtue from the execution of another 
man's design, was sufficiently apparent as soon as 
that design began to be gainful ; for in a few years 
a multitude of magazines arose and perished ; only 
the London Magazine, supported by a powerful 
association of booksellers, and circulated with all 
the art and all the cunning of trade, exempted it- 
self from the general fate of Cave's invaders, and 
obtained, though not an equal, yet a considerable 
sale.t 

^ This was sud in the beginning of the year 1781 ; and may 
with truth be now repeated. N. 
t The London Magazine ceased to exist in 1785. N. 
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Cave now began to aspire to popularity} and 
being a greater lover of poetry than any other art, 
he sometimes offered subjects for poems, and pro- 
posed prizes for the best performers. The first 
prize was £.50, for which, being but newly ac- 
quainted with wealth, and thinking the influence of 
^'.50 extremely great, he expected the first authors 
of the kingdom to appear as competitors ; and 
offered the allotment of the prize to the univer- 
sities. But when the time came, no name was seen 
among the writers that had ever been seen before ; 
the universities and several private men rejected 
the province of assigning the prize.^ At all this 
Mr Cave wondered for a while; but his natural 
judgment, and a wider acquaintance with the 
world, soon cured him of his astonishment, as of 
many other prejudices and errors. Nor have many 
men been seen raised by accident or industry to 
sudden riches, that retained less of the meanness of 
their former state. 

He continued to improve his Magazine, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing its success proportionate 
to his diligence, till, in 17^1> his wife died of an 
asthma. He seemed not at first much affected by 
her death, but in a few days lost his sleep and his 
appetite, which he never recovered ; but after hav- 
ing lingered about two years, with many vicissi^ 
tudes of amendment and relapse, fell, by drinking 
acid liquors, into a diarrhoea, and afterwards into 



* The determination was left to Dr Cromwell Mortimer and 
Dr Birchy and by the latter the award was made, which ipajr b^ 
seen in the Gent. Mag. vol. vi. p. 59. N. 
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a kind of lethargic insensibility, in which one of 
the last acts of reason which he exerted was fondly 
to press the hand that is now writing this little 
narrative. He died on the 10th of January 1754, 
having just concluded the twenty-third annual col- 
lection.t 

f Mr Cave was buried in the Church of St Jamesi Clerken^^ 
well, without an epitaph ; but the following inscription at Rugby, 
from the pen of Dr Hawkesworth, is here transcribed from the 
« Anecdotes of Mr Bowyer," p. 88. 

Near this place lies 

The body of 

JOSEPH CAVE, 

Late of this parish ; 

Who departed this Life, Not. 18. l?^?. 

Aged 79 years. 

^e was placed by Providence in a humble station ; 

But 

jEfidustry abundantly supplied the wants of Nature, 

And 

Temperance blest him with 

Content and wealth. 

As he was an affectionate Father, 

He was made happy in the decline of life 

By the deserved eminence tof his eldest Son, 

EDWARD CAVE, 

Who, without interest, fortune, or connexion. 

By the native force of his own genius, - 

Assisted only by a classical education, 

\^ich he received at the Grammar-school 

Of this Town, 

Planned, executed, and established 

A literary work called 

THE 

GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, 

Whereby he acquired an ample fortune. 

The whole of which devolved to his family. 
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He WAS a man of a large 8tature» not only tall but 
bulky, and was, when young, of remarkable strength 
and activity. He was generally healthful,, and ca* 
pable of much labour and long application ; but in 
the latter years of his life was a£Ucted with the 
gout, which he endeavoured to cure or alleviate 
by a total abstinence both from strong liquors and 
animal food. From animal food he abstained about 
four years, and from strong liquors much longer ; 
but the gout continued unconquered^ perhaps una- 
bated. 

His resolution and perseverance were very un- 
common ; in whatever he undertook, neither ex- 
pense nor fatigue were able to repress him, but his 
constancy was calm, and to those who did not know 
him, appeared faint and languid ; but he always 
went forward, though he moved slowly. 

Here ako lies 

The body of Wili.iam Cave, 

Second Son of the said Joseph Cave, 

Who died May 2. 1757, aged 62 years ; 

Ad4 who, having sunriyed his elder brother, 

EdwaAd Cave, 

Inherited Grom him a competent estate ; 

And, in gratitude to his benefactor. 

Ordered this monument to perpetuate his memory. 

He liv'd a patriarch in his numerous race, 
And show'd in charity a Christian's grace : 
Whatever a friend or parent feels, he kn^w ; 
His hand was open, and his heart was true : 
In what he gain'd and gave, he taught mankind, 
A grateful alwajrs is a generous mind. 
Here rest his day i his soul must ever rest, 
Who Uess'd when living, dying must be blest N. 
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The same chilness of mind was observable in his 
conversation : he was watching the minutest accent 
of those wh6m he disgusted by seeming inatten* 
tion ; and his visitant was surprised when he came a 
second time, by preparations to execute the scheme 
which he supposed never to have been heard. 

He was, consistently with this general tranquil- 
lity of mind, a tenacious maintainer, though not a 
clamorous demander, of bis right. In his youth 
having summoned his fellow journeymen to con- 
cert measures against the oppression of their mas- 
ters, he mounted a kind of rostrum, and harangued 
them so efficaciously, that they determined to re- 
sist all future invasions ; and when the stamp of- 
fices demanded to stamp the last half-sheet of the 
Magazines, Mr Cave alone defeated their claim, to 
which the proprietors of the rival Magazines would 
meanly have submitted. 

He was a friend rather easy and constant, than 
zealous and active ; yet many instances might be 
given, where both his money and his diligence were 
employed liberally for others. His enmity was in 
like manner cool and deliberate ; but though cool, 
it was not insidious, and though deliberate, not 
pertinacious. 

His mental faculties were slow. He saw little at 
a timei but that little he saw with great exactness. 
He was long in finding the right, but seldom failed 
to find it at last. His afiections were not easily 
gained, and his opinions not quickly discovered. 
His reserve, as it might hide his faults, concealed 
his virtues : but such he was, as they who best 
knew him have most lamented. 
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Charles Frederick the present King of Prussia, 
whose actions and designs now keep Europe in at^ 
tention, is the eldest son of Frederick William by 
Sophia Dorothea, daughter of George the First 
King of England. He was bom January S4. 
1711-12. Of his early years nothing remarkable 
has been transmitted to us. As he advanced to- 
wards manhood, he became remarkable by his dis^ 
agreement with his father. 

The late king of Prussia was of a disposition vio- 
lent and arbitrary, of narrow views, and vehement 
passions, earnestly engaged in little pursuits, or in 
schemes terminating in some speedy consequence, 
without any plan of lasting advantage to himself or 
his subjects, or any prospect of distant events* He 
was therefore always busy, though no effects of his 
activity ever appeared, and always eager, though he 
had nothing to gain. His behaviour was to the 
last degree rough and savage. The least provoca- 
tion, whether designed or accidental, was returned 
by blows, which he did not always forbear to the 
Queen and Princesses. 

♦ First printed in th^ Literary Magazine for 1756. H. 
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From such a king and such a father it was not 
any enormous violation of duty in the immediate 
heir of a kingdom sometimes to differ in opinion, 
and to maintain that difference with decent per« 
tinacity. A prince of a quick sagacity and com- 
prehensive knowledge must find many practices 
in the conduct of affairs which he could not ap- 
prove, and some which he could scarcely forbear to 
oppose. 

The chief pride of the old king was to be mas- 
ter of the tallest regiment in Europe. He there- 
fore brought together from all parts men above 
the common military standard. To exceed the 
height of six feet was a certain recommendation to 
notice, aiid to approach that of seven a claim to 
distinction. Men will readily go where they are 
sure to be caressed ; and he had therefore such a 
collection of giants as perhaps was never seen in 
the world before. 

To review this towering regiment was his daily 
pleasure, and to perpetuate it was so much his 
care, that when he met a tall woman, he immedi- 
ately commanded one of his Titanian retinue to 
marry her, that they might propagate procerity, 
and produce heirs to the father's habiliments. 

In all this there was apparent folly, but there 
was no crime. The tall regiment made a fine 
shew at an expense not much greater, when once 
it was collected, than would have been bestowed 
upon common men. But the king's military pas- 
times were sometimes more pernicious. He main- 
tained a numerous army, of which he made no other 
use than to review and to talk of it ; and when he, 
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or perhaps bis emissaries, saw a boy, wboee form 
and sprigbtliness promised a future soldier, be or- 
dered a kind of badge to be put about bis neck, 
by which he was marked out for the service, like 
the sons of Christian captives in Turkey ; and his 
parents were forbidden to destine him to any other 
mode of life. 

This was sufficiently oj^ressive, but this was not 
the utmost of his tyranny. He had learned, 
though otherwise perhaps no very great politician, 
that to be rich was to be powerful ; but that the 
riches of a king ought to be seen in the opulence 
of his subjects, he wanted either ability or benevo- 
lence to understand. He therefore raised exorbi- 
tant taxes from every kind of commodity and pos- 
session, and piled up the money in his treasury, 
from which it issued no more. How the land 
which had paid taxes once was to pay them a se- 
cond time, how imposts could be levied without 
commerce, or commerce continued without money, 
it was not his custom to inquire. Eager to snatch 
at money, and delighted to count it, he felt new 
joy at every receipt, and thought himself enriched 
by the itnpoverishment of his dominions. 

By which of these freaks of royalty the prince 
was offended, or whether, as perhaps more fre- 
quently happens, the o£fences of which he com- 
plained were of a domestic and personal kind, it is 
not easy to discover. But his resentment, what- 
ever was its cause, rose so high, that he resolved 
not only to leave his father's court, but his terri^ 
tories, and to seek a refuge among the neighbour- 
ing or kindred princes. It is generally believed 
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that bis intention was to come to England, and live 
under the protection of his uncle, till his father's 
death, or change of condact, should give him li- 
berty to return. 

His design, whatever it was, he concerted with 
an officer in the army, whose name was Kat, a 
man in whom he placed great confidence, and whom, 
having chosen him for the companion of his flight, 
be necessarily trusted with the preparatory measures. 
A prince cannot leave his country with the speed 
of a meaner fugitive. Something was to be pro- 
vided, and something to be adjusted. And, whe- 
ther Kat found the agency of others necessary, and 
therefore was constrained to admit some partners 
of the secret ; whether levity or vanity incited him 
to disburden himself of a trust that swelled in his 
bosom, or to shew to a friend or mtstress his own 
importance ; or whether it be in itself difficult for 
princes to transact any thing in secret ; so it was, 
that the king was informed of the intended flight, 
and the prince, and his favourite, a little before the 
time settled for their departure, were arrested, and 
confined in different places. 

The life of princes is seldom in danger, the hazard 
of their irregularities falls only on those whom am- 
bition or affection combines with them. The King, 
after an imprisonment of some time, set his son at 
liberty j but poor Kat was ordered to be tried for 
a capital crime. The court examined the cause, 
and acquitted him ; the King remanded him to a se- 
cond trial, and obliged his judges to condemn him. 
In consequence of the sentence thus tyrannically 

VOL. XII. p 
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extorted, he was publicly beheaded, leaving behind 
him some papers of reflections made in the prison, 
which were afterwards printed, and among others 
an admonition to the prince for whose sake he suf- 
fered, not to foster in himself the opinion of des- 
tiny, for that a Providence is discoverable in every 
thing round us. 

, This cruel prosecution of a man who had com- 
mitted no crime, but by compliance with influence 
not easily to be resisted, was not the only act by 
which the old King irritated his son. A lady with 
whom the prince was suspected of intimacy, perhaps 
more than virbie allowed, was seized, I know not 
upon what accusation, and, by the King's order, not- 
withstanding all the reasons of decency and tender- 
ness that operate in other countries, and other 
judicattu*es, was publicly whipped in the streets of 
Berlin. 

At last, that the Prince might feel the power of 
^ king and a father in its utmost rigour, he was, in 
1733, married against his will to the Princess Eliza-* 
beth^ Christina of Brunswick Lunenburg Beveren. 
He married her indeed at his father's command, but 
without professing for her either esteem or afiec- 
tion, and considering the claim of parental autho- 
rity fully satisfied by the external ceremony, obsti- 
nately and perpetually during the life of his father 
refrained from her bed. The poor Princess lived 
^bout seven years in the court of Berlin, in a state 
which the world has not o^n seen, a wife without 
a husband^ married so far as to engage her person 
to a man who did not desire her afiection, and of 
whom it was doubtful whether he thought himself 
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oneatraiiied (torn the power of repudiatioti hy an act 
jHsrforined under evident compulsion. 

Thus he lived secluded from public business, iin 
contention with his father, in alienation from bis 
wife. This state of uneasiness he found the only 
means of softening. He diverted his mind from 
the scenes about him by studies and liberal amuse- 
sients. The studies of princes fdidom produce 
great ^ects, for princes draw with meaner mortals 
the lot of understanding ; and since of many stu- 
dents not more than one can be hc^d tp advance 
far tow^ds perfection, it is scarcely to be expecte4 
that we should find that one a prince ; that the 
desire of science should pverppwer in any niiad the 
love of pleasure, when it is always present, or al- 
ways within call ; that laborious meditation shoi^d 
be preferred in the xlays of youth to amusements 
and festivity ; or that perseverance should press 
forward in contempt of jflattery : and that he, in 
whom moderate acquisitions would be extolled as 
prodigies, should exact from himself that excellence 
of which the whole world conspires to spare him 
the necessity. 

In evrcry great performance, perhaps in every 
great character, part is the gift pf nature, part the 
contribution of accident, and part, very often not 
the greatest part, the effect of voluntary election, 
and regular design. The King of Prussia was un- 
doubtedly born with more than common abilities ; 
but that he has cultivated them with more than 
common diligence, was probably the efiBect of his 
peculiar condition, of that which he then consi- 
dered as cruelty and misfortune. 
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In ibis long interval of unhappiness and obscu- 
rity, he acquired skill in the mathematical sciences, 
such as is said to put him on the level with those 
who have made them the business of their lives. 
This is probably to say too much : the acquisitions 
of kings are always magnified. His skill in poetiy 
and in the French language has been loudly praised 
by Voltaire, a judge without exception, if his ho- 
nesty were equal to his knowledge. Music he 
not only understands, but practises on the German 
flute in the highest perfection ; so that, according 
to the regal censure of Philip of Macedon, he may 
be ashamed to play so well. 

He may be said to owe to the difficulties of his 
youth an advantage less frequently obtained by 
princes than literature and mathematics. The ne- 
cessity of passing his time without pomp, and of 
partaking of the pleasures and labours of a lower 
station, made him acquainted with the various 
forms of life, and with the genuine passions, inte- 
rests, desires, and distresses of mankind. Kings, 
without this help, from temporary infelicity, see 
the world in a mist, which magnifies every thing 
near them, and bounds their view to a narrow com- 
pass, which few are able to extend by the mere 
force of curiosity. I have always thought that 
what Cromwell had more than our lawful kings, 
he owed to the private condition in which he first 
entered the world, and in which he long continu- 
ed : in that state he learned his art of secret tran- 
saction, and the knowledge by which he was able 
to oppose zeal to zeal, and make one enthusiast 
destroy another. 
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The King of Prussia gained the same arts, and, 
being born to fairer opportunities of using them, 
brought to the throne the knowledge of a private 
man without the guilt of usurpation^ Gf this ge^ 
Heral acquaintance, with the world there mary be 
found some traces in his whole life. His conver- 
sation is like that of other men upon common to- 
pics, his letters have an air of familiar elegance, 
and his whole conduct is that of a man who has to 
do with men, and who is not ignorant what motives 
will prevail over friends or enemies. 

In 1740 the old King fell sick, and spoke and 
acted in his iUness with his usual turbulence and 
roughness, reproaching his physicians in the gross- 
est terms with their unskilfulness and impotence, 
and imputing to their ignorance or wickedness the 
pain which their prescriptions failed to relieve. 
These insults they bore with the submission which 
is commonly paid to despotic monarchs ; till at last 
the celebrated Hof&nan was consulted, who failing, 
like the rest, to give ease to his majesty, was, like 
the rest, treated with injurious language. Hofi- 
man, conscious of his own merit, replied, that he 
could not bear reproaches which he did not deserve ; 
that he had tried all the remedies that art could 
ttipply^ or nature could admit; that he was, indeed, 
a professor by his majestjr^s bounty j but that, if his 
abilities or integrity were doubted, he was willing 
to leave, not only the university, but the kingdom, 
and that he could not be driven into any place 
where the name of Hoffman would ^ant respect. 
The King, however unaccustomed to such returns, 
was struck with conviction of his own indecency. 
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told Hoffman that he had spoken well, andreqaeiM^ 
ed him to continue hid attendance* 

The King,, fiiiding his distemper gaining upon 
his strength, grew at last sensible that his end wa9 
iq>pro8€faing, and cftieting the prince to be called to» 
Iris bed, laid several injunctions upon him, of which 
otie was to perpetuate the tall regiment by conti- 
nual re^cruits, and another to> receive his espoused 
^ife. The prince gave him a respectful answer^ 
but wisely avoided to diminish his own right ot 
power by an absolute promise ; and the King died 
uncertain of the fate of the tall regiment* 

The young King began his reign with great ex- 
pectations, which he has yet surpassed. His fa- 
therms faults produced many advantages to the first 
years of his reign. He had an army of seventy 
thousand men well disciplined, without any im- 
putation of severity to himself, and was master of 
a vast treasure without the crime or reproach of 
raising it. It was pul^licly said in our House of 
Commons, that he had eight millions sterling of 
our money ; but I believe he that said it had not 
considered how difficultly eight milliona would be 
found in all the Prussian dominions. Men judge 
q£ what they do not see by that which they see. 
We are used to talk in England of millions with, 
great familiarity, and imagine that there is the 
same affluence of jmoney in other countries, in 
countries whose manufactures are few, and com- 
merce little. 

Every man^s first cares are netessarily domestic* 
The King, being now no longer under influence^ 
or its appearance, determined how to act towards 
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the unhappy lady who had possessed for seven years 
the empty title of the Princess of Prussia. The 
papers of those times exhibited the conversation of 
their first interview ; as if the King, who plans cam- 
paigns in silence, would not accommodate a differ- 
ence with his wife, but with writers of news admit- 
ted as witnesses. It is certain that he received her 
as Queen, but whether he treats her as a wife is 
yet in dispute. 

In a few days his resolution was known with re- 
gard to the tall regiment ; for some recruits being 
offered him, he rejected them j and this body of 
giants, by continued disregard, mouldered away. 

He treated his mother with great respect, order- 
ed that she should bear the title of Qiceen^mother^ 
and that, instead of addressing him as His Majesty, 
she should only call him Son. 

As he was (fassing soon after between Berlin and 
Potsdam, a thousand boys, who had been marked 
out for military service, surrounded his coach, and 
cried out, " Merciful King 1 deliver us frcnn our 
slavery." He promised them their liberty, and 
ordered, the next day, that the badge should be 
taken offl 

He still continued that correspondence with 
learned men which he began when he was prince ; 
and the eyes of all scholars, a race of mortals 
formed for dependence, were upon him, as a man 
likely to renew the times of patronage, and to 
emulate the bounties of Lewis the Fourteenth. 

It soon appeared that he was resolved to govern 
with very little ministerial assistance : he took cog- 
nizance of every thing with his own eyesj dedar^ 
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ed, that in all contrarieties of interest between him 
and his subjects, the public good should hav^ the 
preference ; and in one of the first exertions of 
regal power banished the prime minister and fa- 
vourite of his father, as one that had betrayed lik 
master^ and aiused his trust. 

He then declared his resolution to grant a gene- 
ral toJeratioo of religion^ and among other liberali- 
ties of concession, allowed the profession of Free 
Masonry. It is the great taint of his character, 
that be has given reason to doubt, whether this 
toleration is the effect of charity or indifference, 
whether he means to support good men of every 
religion, or considers all religions as equally good. 

There had subsisted for some time in Prussia an 
order called the Order for Fcevour^ which, according 
to its denomination, had been conferred with very 
little distinction. The King instituted the Order 
for Merits with which he honoured those whom he 
consid^^ed as deserving. There were soirie who 
thought their merit not sufficiently recompensed 
by tbis new title ; but he was not very ready to 
grant pecuniary rewards. Those who were most in 
his favour he sometimes presented with snuff-boxes, 
on which was inscribed Amitie aicgviente le prix. 

He was, however, charitable, if not liberal, for 
be ordered the magistrates of the several districts 
to be very attentive to the relief of the poor; arid 
if the funds established for that use were not suffi- 
cient, permitted that the deficiency should be sup- 
plied out of the revenues of the town. 

One of his first cares was the advancement of 
learning. Immediately upon his accession he wrote 
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to RblKn and Vdtaire, that he desired the continu- 
ance of their friendship ; and sent for Mr Mauper- 
tuis, the principal of the French academicians, who 
passed a winter in Lapland, to verify, by the men- 
suration of a degree near the Pole, the Newtonian 
doctrine of the form of the earth. He requested of 
Maupertuis to come to Berlin, to settle an academy, 
in terms of great ardour and great condescension. 

At the same time, he showed the world that lite- 
rary amusements were not likely, as has more than 
jouce happened to royal students, to withdraw him 
from the care of the kingdom, or make him for- 
get his interest He began by reviving a claim to 
Herstal and Hernial, two districts in the possession 
of the Bishop of Liege. When he sent hb com- 
missary to demand the homage of the inhabitants, 
they refused him admission, declaring that they 
acknowledged no sovereign but the Bishop. The 
King then wrote a letter to the Bishop, in which 
he complained of the violation of his right, and the 
contempt of his authority, charged the prelate with 
countenancing the late act of disobedience, and 
required an answer in two days. 

In three days the answer was sent, in which the 
Bishop founds his claim to the two lordships upon 
a grant of Charles the Fifth, guaranteed by France 
and Spain ; alleges that his predecessors had en- 
joyed this grant above a century, and that he never 
intended to infringe the rights of Prussia ; but as 
the House of Brandenburgh had always made some 
pretensions to that territory, he was willing to do 
what other bishops had offered, to purchase that 
claim for an hundred thousand crowns. 
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To every oiaa that knows the state of the fiiadal 
countries, the intricacy of their pedigrees, the con- 
fusion of their alliances, and the different rules of 
inheritance that prevail in different places, it will 
appear evident, that of reviving antiquated claims 
there can be no end, and that the possession of a 
century is a better title than can commonly be pro- 
duced. So long a prescription supposes an acqui- 
escence in the other claimants ; and that acquies- 
cence supposes also some reason, perhaps now un- 
known, for which the claim was forborne. Whe- 
ther this rule could be considered as valid in the 
controversy between these sovereigns, may, how- 
ever, be doubted, for the Bishop's answer seems to 
imply, that the title of the House of Brandenburgh 
had been kept alive by repeated claims, though the 
seizure of the territory had been hitherto forborne. 

The King did not suffer his claim to be subjected 
to any altercations, but, having published a de- 
claration, in which he charged the Bishop with 
violence and injustice, and remarked that the feu- 
dal laws allowed every man whose possession was 
withheld from him, to enter it with an armed force, 
he immediately despatched two thousand soldiers 
into the controverted countries, where they lived 
without controui, exercising every kind of military 
tyranny, till the cries of the inhabitants forced the 
Bishop to relinquish them to the quiet government 
of Prussia. 

This was but a petty acquisition : the time was 
now come when the King of Prussia was to form 
and execute greater designs. On the 9th of Octo- 
ber 1740, ludf EuTi^e was thrown into confustom 
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hy th6 death of ChafleU the Sixths Umperbf of Ger« 
many, by whose death all the hereditary dotninidmi 
of the House of Austria descetided, according to 
the pragmatic sanction, to his eldest daughter, who 
was married to the Duke of Lorrain, at the time of 
the Etoper6r*8 death Duke of Tuscany. 

By how many securities the pragmatic sanction 
was fortified, and how little it was regarded when 
those securities became necessary : how many claim- 
ants started up at once to the several dominions of 
the House of Austria : how vehemently their pre* 
tensions were enforced, and how many invasion^ 
were threatened or attempted : the distresses of th^ 
Emperor's daughter, known for several years by the 
title only of the Queen of Hungary, because Hun« 
gary was the only country to which her claim had 
not been disputed: the firtnness with which sh^ 
struggled with her difficulties, and the good fortune 
by which she surmounted theta ; the narrow platt 
of this essay will not suffer me to relate. Let thefti 
be told by some other writer of more leisure and 
wider intelligence. 

Upon the Emperor's death, many of the Germab 
princes fell upon the Austrian territoTi^ as upon A 
dead carcase, to be dismembered among them with^ 
out resistance. Among these, with whatever ju&tice^ 
certainly with very little generosity, was the King 
of Prussia, who, having assembled his troops, as wM 
imagined, to support the pragmatic sanction, on A 
sudden entered Silesia with thirty thousand inen^ 
publishing a declaration, in which he disclaims any 
design of injuring the rights of the House of Aus*- 
tria, but urges his claim to ^lesia, as rising ^oiiik 
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ancient conventions qffcmuhf imd cof^atefnity be* 
tween the House qf Brandenburgh and the Princes qf 
Silesia, and other honourable titles. He says, the 
fear of being defeated by other pretenders to the 
Austrian dominions, obliged him to enter Silesia 
without any previous expostulation with the Queen, 
and that he shall strenuously espouse 0ie interests of 
the House qf Austria. 

Such a declaration was, I believe, in the opinion 
^ of all Europe, nothing less than the aggravation of 
hostility by insult, and was received by the Austrians 
with suitable indignation. The King pursued his 
purpose, marched forward, and in the frontiers of Si- 
lesia made a speech to his followers, in which he told 
them, that he considered them rather ** as friends 
than subjects, that the troops of Brandenburgh had 
been always eminent for their bravery, that they 
would always fight in his presence, and that "he 
would recompense those who should distinguish 
themselves in his service, rather as a father than as 
a king/' 

The civilities of the great are never thrown away. 
Tlie soldiers would naturally follow such a leader 
with alacrity j especially because they expected no 
opposition : but human expectations are frequently 
deceived. 

Entering thus suddenly into a country which he 
was supposed rather likely to protect than to in- 
vade, he acted for some time with absolute autho- 
rity : but supposing that this submission would not 
always last, he endeavoured to persuade the Queen 
to a cession of Silesia, imagining that she would 
easily be persuaded to yield what was already lost. 
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He therefore ordered his minister to declare at 
Vienna, " that he was ready to guarantee all the 
German dominions of the House of Austria : that 
he would conclude a treaty with Austria, Russia^ 
and the maritime powers : that he would endeavour 
that the Duke of Lorrain should be elected Empe- 
ror, and believed that he^ould accomplish it : that 
he would immediately advance to the Queen two 
millions of florins : that, in recompense for all this» 
he required Silesia to be yielded to him.** 

These seem not to be the oflfers of a prince very 
much convinced of his own right. He afterwards 
moderated his claim, and ordered his minister to 
hint at Vienna, that half of Silesia would content 
him. 

The Queen answered, that though the King al- . 
leged, as his reason for entering Silesia, the danger 
of the Austrian territories from other pretenders, 
and endeavoured to persuade her to give up part of 
her possessions for the preservation of the rest, it 
was evident that he was the first and only invader, 
and that, till he entered in a hostile manner, all her 
estates were unmolested. 

To his promise^ of assistance she replied, " that 
she set a high value on the King of Prussia's friend- 
ship ; but that he was already obliged to assist her 
against invaders, both by the golden bull, and the 
pragmatic sanction, of which he was a guarantee, 
and that, if these ties were of no force, she knew 
not what to hope from other engagements.'* 

Of his o£fers of alliances with Russia and the 
maritime powers, she observed, that it could be 
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never fit to alienate her dominions &r the consolida^ 
tion of an alliance formed only to keep theqi entire. 

With regard to his interest in the election of an 
emperor, she expressed her gratitude in strong 
terms ; but added, that the election ought to be free» 
and that it must be necessarily embarrassed by con- 
tentions thus raised in the heart of th^ empire. Of 
the pecuniary assistance proposed, she remarks, that 
BO prince ever made war to oblige another to take 
money, and that the contributions already levied 
in Silesia e^cceed the two millions offered as its pur- 
chase. 

She concluded, that as she values the King's 
friendship, she was willing to purchase it by any 
compliance but the diminution of her dominions, 
and exhorted bin) to perform his part in support of 
the pragmatic sanction. 

The King, finding negociation thus ineffectual, 
pushed forward his inroads, and now began to show 
how secretly he could take his measures. When he 
called a council of war, he proposed the question in 
a few words : all his generals wrote their opinions 
in his presence upon separate papers, which be car- 
ried away, and, examining them in private, formed 
bis resolution, without imparting it otherwise than 
by his orders. 

He began, not without policy, to seize first upon 
the estates of the clergy, an order every where ne- 
cessary, and every where envied. He plundered 
the convents of their stores of provision j and told 
them, that he never had heard of any magazines 
directed by the apostles. 

This insult was mean, because it was unjust ; but 
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those Trbo could not resist were obliged to bear it. 
He proceeded in his expedition } and a detachment 
pf his troops took Jablunca, one of the strong places 
of Silesia, which was soon after abandoned for want 
of provisions, which the Austrian hussars, who were 
now in motion, were busy to interrupt. 

One of the most remarkable events of the Silesian 
war, was the conquest of Great Glogau, which was 
taken by an assault in the dark, headed by Prince 
Leopold of Anhault Dessau. They arrived at the 
foot of the fortifications about twelve at night, and 
in two hours were masters of the place. In attempts 
of this kind many accidents happen which cannot 
be heard without surprise. Four Prussian grena- 
diers who had climbed the ramparts, missing their 
own company, met an Austrian captain with fifty^ 
two men : they were at first frighted, and were about 
to retreat ; but, gathering courage, commanded the 
Austrians to lay down their arms,* and in the terror 
of darkness and confusi(Hi were unexpectedly obey- 
ed. 

At the same time a conspiracy to kill or carry 
away the King of Prussia was said to be discover** 
ed. The Prussians published a memorial, in which 
the Austrian court was accused of employing emisp . 
saries and assassins against the King ; and it was 
alleged, in direct terms, that one of them had con- 
fessed himself obliged by oath to destroy him, which 
oath had been given him in an Aulic council in the 
presence of the Duke of Lorrain. 

To this the Austrians answered, " that the cha- 
racter of the Queen and Duke was too well known 
not to destroy the force of such an accusation, that 
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the tale of the confession was an imposturey and 
that no such attempt was ever made/* 

Each party was now inflamed^ and orders were 
given to the Austrian general to hazard a battle. 
The two armies met at Molwitz, and parted with- 
out a complete victory on either side. The Aus- 
trians quitted the field in good order ; and the King 
of Prussia rode away upon the first disorder of his 
troops, without waiting for the last event. This 
attention to his personal safety has not yet been 
forgotten. 

After this, there was no action of much impor- 
tance. But the King of Prussia, irritated by oppo- 
sition, transferred his interest in the election to the 
Duke of Bavaria ; and the Queen of Hungary, now 
attacked by France, Spain, and Bavaria, was oblig* 
ed to make peace with him at the expense of half 
Silesia, without procuring those advantages which 
were once offered her. 

To enlarge dominions has been the boast of many 
princes ; to diffuse happiness and security through 
wide regions has been granted to few. The King 
of Prussia has aspired to both these honours, and 
endeavoured to join the praise of legislator to that 
of conqueror. 

To settle property, to suppress false claims, and 
to regulate the administration of civil and criminal 
justice, are attempts so difficult and so useful, that 
I shall willingly suspend or contract the history of 
battles and sieges, to give a larger account of this 
pacific enterprise. 

That the King of Prussia has considered the na- 
ture, and the reasons of laws, with more attention 
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than k o&mmaa to prmcesi appean fhxn his disseiw 
tation on the Reasons for enacting and repealing 
Laxvs ; a piece which yet deserves noticet rather as 
a proof of good inclination than of great abiUtjj 
for t^re is nothing to be found in It more than the 
most obvious books may supplyt or the weakest ki- 
tellect discover. Some of his observations are just, 
and useful ; but upon such a subject who can think 
without often thinking right? It is^ however, not 
to be omitted, that he appears always pr<^>enso to* 
wards the side of mercy. ** If a poor man/^ s^ 
he, ** steals in his want a watch, or a few pieces, 
fiom one to whom the loss is inconsiderable, is iJm 
a reason for condemning him to death?*' 

He regrets that the Uws against duels have been 
inefifectual ; and is of opinion, that they can never 
attain their end, unless the princes of Europe shall 
agree not to afford an asylum to duellists, and to^ 
punish all who shall insult their equals either by 
word, deed, w writing. He seems to suspect thiB 
scheme of being chimerical. *^ Yet why,'' says he^ 
^* should not personal quarrels be submitted to 
judges, as well as questions of possession ? and why 
should not a congress be appointed for tlie general 
good of mankind, as well as for so many purposes 
of less impoitance P*^ 

He declares himself with great ardour i^ainst 
the use of torture, and by some misinformation 
charges the English that they still retain it. 

It is perhaps impossible to review the laws ot 
any country without discovering many de^ts and 
many superfluities. Laws dien continue, wh^ 
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their reasons have ceasecL Laws made for the firsit 
state of the societyi continue unabolished when 
the general form of life is chaifged. Parts of the 
judicial procedure, which were at first only acci" 
dental^ become in time essential ; and formalities 
are accumulated on each othei» till the art of liti-* 
gatioa requires more study tlian the discovery of 
right* 

The King of Prussiai examining the institutions 
of his own country, thought them such as could 
only be amended by a genend* abrogationy and the 
establishment of a new body of law, to which be 
gave the name of the Code Frederique^ which w 
comprised in one volume of no great bulk, and 
must therefore unavoidably contain general posi- 
tions, tp^ be accommodated to particular ca^s by 
the wisdom and integrity of the courts. To em- 
barrass justice by multiplicity of laws, or to hazard 
it by confidence in judges^ seem to be the opposite 
ipcks on which all civil institutions have bedh^ 
wrecked, and between which legislative wisdoiiv 
has never yet found an open passage. 

Of this new system of laws, contracted as it is, 
a full account cannot be expected in these me-- 
moirs i but, that curiosity may not be dismissed 
witb<Hit some gratification, it has been thought pro- 
perto^tomize the Kmg^s plan Jbrtk^r^rmathn 
qf his courts. 

•* The differences which arise between members. 
of the same society, may be terminated by a vo- 
iiintary agreement between the parties, by arbi- 
tration, or by a judicial process. 
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*^ Th6 two firit methods produce more frequently 
ft temporary suspension of disputes than a final ter- 
mination« Courts of justice are therefore neces- 
sary, with a settled method of procedure, of which 
the most simple is to cite the parties, to hear their 
pleas, and dismiss them with immediate decision. 

" This, however, is in many cases impracticable^ 
and in others is so seldom practised, that it is fre- 
quent rather to incur loss than to seek for legal 
reparation, by entering a hbjrrinth of which there 
is no end. 

** This tediousness of suits keeps the parties in 
disquiet and perturbation, rouses and perpetuates 
janimosities, exhausts the litigants by expense, re- 
tards the progress of their fortune, and discourage 
strangers from settling. 

" These inconveniences, with which the best re- 
gulated polities of Europe are embarrassed, must 
be removed, not by the total prohibition of suits, 
which is impossible, but by contraction of pro- 
cesses ; by opening an easy way for the appearance 
of truth, and removing all obstructions by which 
it is concealed. 

" The ordonnance of I667, by which Lewis the 
Fourteenth established an uniformity of procedure 
through all his courts, has been considered as one 
of the greatest benefits of his reign. 

" The King of Prussia, observing that each of his 
provinces had a different method of judicial proce- 
,^^re, proposed to reduce them all to one form ; 
which being tried with success in Pomerania, a 
province remarkable for contention, he afterwards 
extended to all his dominions, ordering the judges 
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to infoim him of any difficulties which aioM from 
it 

^* Some settled method is necessary in judida 
procedures. Small and simple causes might \h 
decided upon the oral pleas of the two partiei 
appearing before the judge i but many eases arc 
so entangled and perplexed as to require all the 
skill and abilities of those who devote their lives 
to the study of the law* 

** Advocates, or men who can understand and 
explain the question to be discussed, are therefore 
necessary* But these men, instead of endeavour- 
ing to promote justice and discover truth, have ex- 
erted their wits in the defence of bad causes, by 
forgeries of facts, and fallacies of argument. 

** To remedy this evil, the King has ordered an 
inquiry into the qualifications of the advocate. All 
those who practise without a regular admission, or 
who can be convicted of disingenuous practice, are 
discarded. And the judges are commanded to 
examine which of the causes now depending have 
been protracted by the crimes and ignorance of the 
advocates, and to dismiss those who shall appear 
culpable. 

" When advocates are too numerous to live by 
honest pr^tice, they busy themselves in exciting 
disputes, and disturbing the community : the num* 
ber of these to be employed in each court is there- 
fore fixed. 

** The reward of the advocates is fixed with due 
regard to the nature of the cause, and the labour 
required; but not a penny is received by them 
till the suit is ended> that it may be their interest, 
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as well as that of the clients, to shorten the pro- 
cess* 

^* No advocate is admitted in petty courts, small 
towns, or villages, where the poverty of the people^ 
and for the most part the low value of the matter 
contested, make despatch absolutely necessary. In 
those places the parties shall appear in person, and 
the judge make a summary decision. 

** There must likewise be allowed a subordination 
of tribunals, and a power of appeal. No judge is so 
skilful and attentive as not sometimes to err. Few 
are so honest as not sometimes to be partial. Petty 
judges would become insupportably tyrannical if 
they were not restrained by the fear of a superior 
judicature ; and their decision would be negligent 
or arbitrary if they were not in danger of seeing 
them examined and cancelled. 

" The right of appeal must be restrained, thi* 
causes may not be transferred without end from 
court to court; and a peremptory decision must 
at lait be made. 

^ When an appeal is made to a higher court, the 
appellant is allowed only four weeks to frame his 
bill, the judge of the lower court being to transmit 
to the higher all the evidences and informations. If 
upon the first view of the cause thus opened, it^hali 
appear that the appeal was made without just cause, 
^ the first sentence shall be confirmed without citatipil 
of the defendant. If any new evidence shall ap* 
pear, or any doubts arise, both the parties shall be 
he«rd. 

** In the discussion of causes altercation must be 
allowed ; yet to altercation some limits must beput% 
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There are therefore allowed a bill^ an answer, a 
reply, and a rejoinder, to be delivered in writings 

^' No cause is allowed to be heard in more than 
three different courts. To further the first decision, 
every advocate is enjoined, under severe penalties, 
not to begin a suit till be has collected all the ne^ 
cessary evidence. If the first court has decided in 
an unsatisfactory manner, an appeal may be made 
to the second, and from the second to the third. 
The process in each appeal is limited to six months* 
The third court may indeed pass an erroneous judg* 
ment ; and then the injury is without redress. But 
this objection is without end, and therefore without 
force. No method can be found of preserving hu«> 
manity from error ; but of contest there must some 
time be an end ; and he, who thinks himself injuria 
ed for want of an appeal to a fourth court, must 
consider himself as suffering for the public, 

** There is a special advocate appointed for th^ 
poor. 

" The attorneys, who had formerly the care of 
collecting evidence, and of adjusting all the preli- 
minaries of a suit, are now totally dismissed ; the 
whole affair is put into the hands of the advoi* 
cates, and the office of an attorney is annulled for 
ever. 

" If any man is hindered by some lawful im* 
pediment from attending his suit, time will be 
granted him upon the representation of his case.' - 

Such is the order according to which civil justice 
is administered through the extensive dominions 
of the King of Prussia ; which, if it exhibits nothing 
very subtle or profound, affords one proof more 
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iSidt'tbe right is eai»ly discovered, and that men do 
«iot so often want ability to find, as willingness to 
practise it« . 
. We now return to ^ 'war^ 

The time at which the Queen of Hungary was 
willing to purchase peace by the resignation of 
Silesia, though it came at last, was not come yet 
She bad all the spirit, though not all the power of 
^erancestckrs, and could not bear the thought of 
losing any part of her patrimonial dominions to the 
enemies which the opinion of iier weakness raised 
every where against her. 

In the beginning of -the year 1742, the Elector 
of Bavaria was invested with the imperial dignity, 
supported by the arms of France, master of the 
kingdom of Bohemia ; and confederated wjth the 
Elector Palatine, and the Elector of Saxony, who 
claimed Moravia ; and with the King of Prussia, 
who was in possession of Silesia. 

Such was the state of the Queen of Hungary^ 
pressed on every side, and on every side prepmng 
fod" resistance : she yet refused all offers of ik> 
commodation, for every prince set peace at a 
price which she was not yet so far bumbled as to 
pay. 

The King of Prussia was among the most zealous 
and forward in the confederacy against ber. He 
promised to secure Bohemia to the Emperor, and 
Moravia to the Elector of Saxony ; and finding no 
enemy in the field ab^e to resist him, he returned 
to Berlin, and left Schwerin his general to proses- 
^ute the xxmquest ^ 
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Tbe PxU8iiftii9 ia Uie midit of iraAer tobk 01* 
mutZy the capital of Moravia, and laid thei whole 
country under contribution. The cold then 1^* 
dered them from action, aod the/ only Uocked up 
the fortresses of Brinn and Spielberg. 

In the springy the King of Prussia came agam 
into the field, and undertook the si^e of Brinn ; 
but upon the approach of Prince Chaiies ci Lcnr* 
nun, retired from before it, and quitted Moravia, 
leaving only a garrison in the capitaL 

The condition of the Queen of Htingary W9S 
now changed. She was a few months before, with- 
out money, without troops, encircled with enemies* 
The Bavariam had entered Austria ; Vienna was 
threatened with a si^e, and the Queen left it to 
the fkte of war, and retired into Hungary ; where 
ahe was received with zeal and affection, not un- 
mingled, however, with that neglect which must 
always be borne by greatness in distress. iShe bore 
the disrespect of her subjects with the same firm* 
neM as the outrages of her enemies ; and at last 
persuaded the English not to despair erf* her preser* 
vation, by not a^jMiiring herself. 

Voltaire in his late history has asserted, that a 
large sum was raised for her succour, by voluntary 
subscriptions of the English ladies. It is the great 
fiuling of a strong imagination, to catch greedily 
lit wonders. He was misinformed, and was per- 
haps unwilling to learn, by a seccmd inquiry, a 
txuth less splendid and amusing. A contribution 
wms by news-writers, upon their own: authority, 
fruitlessly, and, I think, illegally, pn^K>Bed. It end# 
ed in nothing. The Parliament voted a supply, and 
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fi^tt ^ilndted titousond pounds wtire remitted to 

It has been always the wellness of the Austrian 
fiomly^ to 8t>end in the magnificence of empire^ 
those revenues which should be kept fi>r its de^ 
fence» The court is splendid^ but the treasury 
ik empty ( and^ at the beginning of every war, acU 
vantages are gained against them^ befbre their 
armies can be assembled and equipped. 

The En^sh money was to the Austrians as a 
ihower to a field, where all the v^etative powers 
are kept unactive by a long continuance of drought 
The armies, which had hitherto been hid in moun<^ 
tains and forests, started out of their retreats ; and 
wherever the Queen^s standard was erected, nations 
scarcely known by their names, swarmed immedi« 
ately about it. An army, e^ecially a defensive 
army, multiplies itself. The contagion of enter-* 
prise spreads from one heart to another^ Zeal fbr 
a native, or detestation of a foreign sovereign, 
hope of sudden greatness or riches, friendship or 
emulation between particular men, or, what are 
perhaps more general and powerful, desire of 
novelty and impatience of inactivity, fill a camp 
with adventurers, add rank to rank, and squadron 
to squadron. 

The Queen had still enemies on every part, but 
she now on every part had armies ready to oppose 
them. Austria was immediately recovered ; the 
plains of Bohemia were filled with her troops, 
liiough the fortresses were garrisoned by the 
French. The Bavarians were recalled to the de- 
fence of their own country,, now wasted by the 
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tocursions of troops tiiat were called Barbariani^ 
greedy enough of plunder, and daring perhaps 
beyond the rules of war, but crtherwise not more 
cruel than those whom they attacked. Fiince 
Lobkowitz with one army observed the motions of 
Brc^o, the French general, in Bohemia j and 
Prince Charles with another put a stop to the ad* 
vances of the King of Prussia. 

It was now the turn of the Prussians to retire. 
They abandoned Olmutz, and left behind them 
part of their cannon and their magazines. And 
the King, finding that Broglio could not long op- 
pose Prince Lobkowitz, hastened into Bohemia to 
bis assistance ; and having received a reinforcement 
of twenty-three thousand men, and taken the castle 
of Glatz, which, being built upon a rock scarcely 
accessible, would have defied all bis power, had 
the garrison been furnished with provisions, he 
purposed to join his allies, and prosecute his con- 
quests. 

Prince Charles, seeing Moravia thus evacuated 
by the Prussians, determined to garrison the towns 
which he had just recovered, and pursue the enemy, 
who, by the assistance of the French, would have 
been too powerful for Prince Lobkowitz. 

Success had now given confidence to the AuSi- 
trians, and had proportionably abated the spirit of 
their enemies. The Saxons, who had co-operated 
with the King of JPrussia in the conquest of Moravia^ 
of which they expected the perpetual possession, 
seekig all hopes of sudden acquisition defeated, and 
the province led again to its former masters, grew 
w^ry of following a prince, whom they considered 
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tt^ no longer acting the part of their confederate ( 
and when they approached the confines of Bohemia 
took a different] road, and left the Prussians to their 
own fortune.' 

The King continued his march, and Charles his 
pursuit. At Czaslaw the two armies came in sight 
of one another, and t^e Austrians resolved on a 
decisive day. On the 6th of May, about seven in 
the morning, the Austrians began the attack : their 
impetuosity was matched by the firmness of the 
Prussians. The animosity of the two armies was 
much inflamed: the Austrians were %hting for 
their country, and the Prussians were in a place 
where defeat must inevitably end in death or cap- 
tivity. The fury of the battle continued four 
hours : the Prussian horse were at length broken, 
and the Austrians forced their way to the camp, 
where the wild troops, who had fought with so 
much vigour and constancy, at the sight of plunder 
forgot their obedience, nor had any man the least 
thought 1)ut how to load himself with the richest 
spoils. 

While the right wing of the Austrians was thus 
employed, the main body was left naked : the Prus^ 
sians recovered from their confusion, and regained 
the day. Charles was at last forced to retire, and 
carried with him the standard of his enemies, the 
proofs of a victory, which, though so nearly gained, 
he had not been able to kee^. 

The victory however was dearly bought; the 
Prussian army was muqh weakened, and the cavalry 
almost totally destroyed. Peace is easily made 
when it is necessary to both parties ; and the King 
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of Pruisia had now reason to believe that the Aus^ 
trians were not his only enemies. When he found 
Charles advancing, he sent to Broglio for assist* 
ance, and was answered, that '* he must have orders 
from Versailles/' Such a desertion of his most 
]>owerflil ally disconcerted him, but the battle was 
unavoidable. 

When the Prussians were returned to the camp, 
the King, hearing that an Austrian officer was 
brought in mortally wounded, had the condescra-* 
sion to visit him. The officer, struck with this act 
of humanity, said, after a short conversation^ *' I 
should die, sir, contentedly after this honour, if 1 
might first shew my gratitude to your majesty by 
informing you with what allies you are now united, 
allies that have no intention but to deceive you.*' 
The King appearing to suspect this intelligence, 
•• Sir,*' said the Austrian, " if ydu will permit me 
to send a messenger to Vienna, I believe the Queen 
will not reftise to transmit an intercepted letter 
now in her hands, which will put my report beyond 
all doubt/* 

The messenger was sent, and the letter trans- 
mitted, which contained the or4er sent to Broglio^ 
who was first forbidden to mix his troops on any 
occasion with the Prussians. Secondly, he was 
ordered to act always at a distance ftom the King^ 
Thirdly, to keep alwajrs a body of twenty thousand 
men to observe the Prussian ar^y. Fourthly, to 
observe very closely the motions of the King, for 
important reasons. Fifthly, to hazard nothing; 
but to pretend want of reinforcements, or the ab- 
sence of Bellisle. 
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The King now with great readon considered him- 
self as disengaged from the confederacy! being de- 
serted by the Saxons^ and betrayed by the French ) 
he therefore accepted the mediation of King 
George^ and in three weeks aflter the battle of 
Czaslaw made peace with the Queen of Hungary, 
who granted to him the whole province of Silesia, 
a country of such extent and opulence, that he is 
said to receive from it one^hird part of his reve<* 
nues. By one of the articles of this treaty it is sti- 
pulated, ** that neither should assist the enemies of 
the other.** 

The Queen of Hungary, thus disentangled on 
one side, and set free from the most formidable of 
her enemies, soon persuaded the Saxons to peace ; 
took possession of Bavaria ; drove the Emperor, 
after all his imaginary conquests, to the shelter of 
a neutral town, where he was treated as a fugitive ; 
and besieged the French in Prague, in the city 
which they had taken from hen 

Having thus obtained Silesia, the King of Prus-^ 
sia returned to his own capital, where he reformed 
his laws, forbid the torture of criminals, concluded 
a defensive alliance with England, and applied 
himself to the augmentation of his army. 

This treaty of peace with the Queen of Hungary 
was one of the first proofs given by the King of 
Prussia, of the secrecy of his counsels. Bellisle, 
the French general, was with him in the camp, as 
a friend and coadjutor in appearance, but in truth 
a spy, and a writer of intelligence. Men who have 
great confidence in their own penetration are often 
by that confidence deceived i they imagine that 

43 
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they can pierce through all the involutions of iit^ 
trigue without the diligence necessary to weaker 
minds, and therefore sit idle and secure ; they be- 
lieve that none can hope to deceive them, and 
therefore that none will try. Bellisle, with all his 
reputation of sagacity, though he was in the Prus* 
sian camp, gave every day fresh assurances of the 
King's adherence to his allies ; while Broglio, who 
commanded the army at a distance, discovered suf- 
ficient reason to suspect his desertion. Broglio was 
shghted, and Bellisle believed, till on the 1 1th of 
June the treaty was signed, and the King declared 
his resolution to keep a neutrality^' 

This is one of the great performances of polity 
which mankind seem agreed to celebrate and ad- 
mire ; yet to all this nothing was necessary but the 
determination of a very few men to be silent. 

From this time the Queen of Hungary proceed- 
ed with an uninterrupted torrent of success. The 
French, driven from station to station, and dew 
prived of fortress after fortress, were at last en- 
closed with their two generals, Bellisle and Broglio, 
in the walls of Prague, which they had stored with 
all provisions necessary to a town besieged, and 
where they defended themselves three months be- 
fore any prospect appeared of relief. 

The Austrians having been engaged chiefly in 
the field, and in sudden and tumultuary excursions 
rather than a regular war, had no great degree of 
skill in attacking or defending towns. They like- 
wise would naturally consider all the mischiefs done 
to the city as falling ultimately upon themselves^ 
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titdt ttierefme were willing to gain it by time rather 
than by force. 

It was apparent that, how long soever Prague 
might be defended, it must be yielded at last, and 
therefore all arts were tried to obtain an honour- 
able capitulation. The messengers from the city 
were sent back sometimes unheard, l>ut always 
with this answer, " That no terms would be allow- 
ed, but that they should yield themselves prisoners 
of war." 

The condition of the garrison was in the eyes of 
all Europe desperate ; but the French, to whom 
the praise of spirit and activity cannot be denied, 
resolved to make an effort for the honour of their 
arms. Maillebois was at that time encamped with 
his army in Westphalia. Orders were sent him 
to relieve Prague. The enterprise was considered 
as romantic. Maillebois was a march of forty days 
distant from Bohemia, th^e passes were narrow, and 
the ways foul ; and it was likely that Prague would 
be taken b^ore he could reach it. The march was, 
however, begun ; the army, being joined by that 
of Count Saxe, consisted of fifty thousand men, 
who, notwithstanding all the difficulties which two 
Austrian armies could put in their way, at last en- 
tered Bohemia. The siege of Prague, though not 
raised, was remitted, and a communication was 
now opened to it with the country. But the Aus- 
trians, by perpetual intervention, hindered the gar- 
rison from joining their friends. The officers of 
Maillebois incited him to a battle, because the army 
was hourly lessening by the want of provisions ; but, 
instead of pressing on to Prague, he retired into 
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Bavariat and completed the ruin of the IHmptroif^ 
territories. 

The court of Francey disappointed and offended, 
conferred the chief command upon Broglio, who es- 
caped from the besiegers with very little difficulty^ 
and kept the Austrians employed till Bellisle by a 
sudden sallj quitted Praguet ^nd without any great 
loss joined the main army. Broglio then retired 
over the Rhine into the French dominions, wasting 
in his retreat the country which he had under- 
taken to protect^ and burning towns, and destroy- 
ing magazines of corn, with such wantonness, as 
gave reason to believe that he expected commen- 
dation from his court for any mischiefs done» by 
whatever means. 

The Austrians pursued their advantages, reoo* 
vered all their strong .places^ in some of which 
!l^rench garrisons had been lefl;, and made them^ 
selves masters of Bavaria, by taking not only Mu- 
nich the capital, but Ingolstadt the strongest for*- 
tification in the Elector's dominions, where they 
found a great number of cannon and a quantity of 
ammunition, intended, in the dreams of projected 
greatness, for the siege of Vienna; all the archives 
of the state, the plate and ornament^ of the Elec- 
toral palace> and what had been considered as 
most worthy of preservation. Nothing but the 
warlike stores were taken away. An oath of alle- 
giance to the Queen was required of the Bavarian9t 
but without any explanation whether temporary ox, 
perpetual. 

The Emperor lived at Francfort in the security 
t^t was allowed to neutral places, but without 
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much respect from the German princes^ except 
that, upon some objections made by the Queen to 
the validity of his election, the King of Prussia de- 
clared himself determined to support him in the 
imperial dignity with all his power* 

This may be considered as a token of no great 
affection to the Queen of Hungary, but it seems not 
to have raised muchalarm. The German princqs 
were afraid of new broils. To contest the election 
of an emperor once invested and acknowledged^ 
would be to overthrow the whole Germsfoic copw 
stitution. Perhaps no election by plurality of suf- 
frages was ever made among human beings, to 
which it might not be objected that voices were 
procured by illicit influence. 

Some suspicions, however, were raised by the 
King's declaration, which he endeavoured to ob- 
viate by ordering his ministers to declare at Lon^ 
don and at Vienna, that he was resolved not to 
violate the treaty c£ Breslaw. This declaration 
was sufficiently ambiguous, and could not satisfy 
those whom it might silence* But this was not a 
time for nice disquisitions ; to distrust the King of 
Prussia might have provoked him, and it was mo^t 
convenient to consider him as a friend, till he ap- 
peared openly as an enemy. 

About the middle of the year 1744 he raised 
new alarms, by collecting his troops and putting 
them in motion. The Earl of Hyndford about this 
time deiBanded the troops stipulated for the pro- 
tection of Hanover, not perhaps because they were 
thought necessary, but that the King's <lesigns 
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mi^ be guessed from hh answer^ whtdi wn^tbat 
troops were not gmtited for the defence of any^ 
couotjy till that country wias in danger, and that 
he could not believe the Elector of Hanover to be 
in much dread of an invasion, since he had with- 
drawn die native troops and put tbera into the pay 
of England. 

He had, undoubtedly, now formed deigns which 
made it necessary that his troops Aould be kept 
together, and the time soon came when the scene 
was to h6 opened. Prince Charles of Lorrain, hav-* 
ii^ chased the French out of Bavaria, lay for some 
months encamped on the Rhine, endeavouring to 
gam a passive into Alsace. His attempts had long 
been evaded by the skill and vigilance of tiie French 
general, till at last, June 21. 1744s he eitecuted his 
design, and lodged hk army in the French domi« 
nions, to the suiprise and joy of a gteat part oi 
Enrope. It was now expected that tiie territoriea 
of France would in their turn feel the miseries of 
war ; and the nation, which so long kept the world 
in alarm, be taught at last the value of peace. 

The King of Prussia now saw the Austrian troops 
at a great distance from him, engaged in a fore^ 
<x>uirtiy against the most powerful of all tiiieir ene- 
mies. Now, therefore, was the time to discover 
that he had lately made a treaty at Francfort with 
the Emperor, by which he had engi^ed, ^* that as 
the Court of Vienna and its allies i^opeared back- 
ward to re*establish the tranquillity of the empire, 
and more cogent methods appeared necessary, he, 
being anitnated with a desire of co-cqierating to-p 
wards the pacification of Germany, should make 
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itt expeditioil for the conquest of Bohemia^ and 
to put it into the possession of the Emperor, his 
heirs imd successors, for ever; in gratitude for 
which the Emperor should resign to him and his 
successoi^ a certain number of lordships, which 
afe now part of the kingdom of Bohemia. His 
Imperial Majesty likewise guarantees to the King 
of Prussia the perpetual possession of Upper Sile- 
sia ; and the iCing guarantees to the Emperor the 
perpetual possession of Upper Austria, as he shall 
have occupied it by conquest'' 

It is easy to discover that the King began the 
War upon other motives than zeal for peace ; and 
that, whatever respect he was willing to shew to 
the ]£mperor, he did not purpose to assist him with- 
out reward. In prosecution of this treaty he put 
his troops in motion ; and, according to his pro- 
mise, while the Austrians were invading France, 
he invaded Bohemia. 

Princes have this remaining of humanity, that 
they think themselves obliged not to make war 
without a reason. Their reasons are indeed not 
always very satisfactory. Lewis the Fourteenth 
seemed to think his own glory a sufficient motive 
for the invasion of Holland. The Czar attacked 
Charles of Sweden, because he had not been treat- 
ed with sufficient respect when he made a journey 
in disguise. The King of Prussia, having an op- 
portunity of attacking his neighbour, was not long 
widiout his reasons. On July 30. he published his 
declaration, in which he declares, — 

That he can no longer stand an idle spectator of 
the troubles in Germany, but finds himself obliged 
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to make use of force to restore the power of the 
laws, and the authority of the Emperor. 

That the Queen of Hungary has treated the 
Emperor's hereditary dominions with inexpressible 
cruelty. 

That Germany has been overrun with foreign 
troops, which have marched through neutral coun- 
tries without the customary requisitions. 

That the Emperor's troops have been attacked 
under neutral fortresses, and obh'ged to abandon 
the empire, of which their master i^ the head. 

That the imperial dignity has been treated with 
indecency by the Hungarian troops.. 

The Queen declaring the election of the Em- 
peror void, and the diet of Francfort illegal, had 
not only violated the imperial dignity, but injured 
all the princes who have the right of election. 

That he had no particular quarrel with the Queen 
of Hungary ; and that he desires nothing for him- 
self, and only enters as an auxiliary into a war for 
the liberties of Germany. 

That the Emperor had ofiered to quit his preten- 
sion to the dominions of Austria, on condition that 
his hereditary countries be restored to him. 

That this proposal had been made to the King 
of England at Hanau, and rejected in such a man- 
ner as shewed that the King of England had no 
intention to restore peaee, but rather to make his 
advantage of the troubles. 

That the mediation of the Dutch had been^ de- 
sired ; but that they declined to interpose, know- 
ing the inflexibility of the English and Austriaa 
courts. 
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Huit the same terms were again offered at Vien- 
iia» and again rejected ; that therefore the Queen 
must impute it to her own councils that her ene- 
mies find new allies. 

That he is not fighting for any interest of his 
own, that he demands nothing for himself, but is 
determined to exert all his powers in defence of 
the Emperor, in vindication of the right of elec- 
tion, and in support of the liberties of Germany^ 
which the Queen of Hungary would enslave. 

When this declaration was sent to the Prussian 
minister in England, it was accompanied with a re- 
monstrance to the King, in which many of the fore- 
going positions were repeated ; the Emperor's oan- 
dour and disinterestedness were magnified i the dan- 
gerous designs of the Austrians were displayed ; it 
was imputed to them as the most flagrant violation 
of the Germanic constitution, that they had driven 
the Emperor's troops out of the empire ; the public 
^rit and generosity of his Prussian Majesty were 
ag£un heartily declared i and it was said, that this 
quarrel having no connexion with Ebglish interests, 
the English ought not to interpose. 

Austria and all her allies were put into amaze- 
ment by this declaration, which at once dismounted 
tbem from the summit of successi, and obliged them 
to fight through the war a second time. What suc^ 
cours, or what promises, Prussia received from 
France, was never publicly known ; but it is not to 
be doubted that a prince so watchful of opportu- 
nity sold assistance, when it was so much wanted, 
at the highest rate ; nor <:an it be supposed that 
he exposed himself to so much hazard only for the 
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freedom of 6ertnaDy» and a few petty districts in 
Bohemia. 

The French, who, from ravaging the empire at 
discretion, and wasting whatever they found either 
among enemies or friends, were now driven into 
their own dominions, and in their own don^inions 
were insulted and pursued, were on a sudden, by 
this new auxiliaiy, restored to th^ir former su- 
periority ; at least, were disburdened of their in- 
vaders, and delivered from their terrors. And siH 
the enemies of the house of Bourbon saw with in- 
dignation and amazement, the recovery of that 
power which th^ had with so much cost an4 
bloodshed brought low, and which their animosity 
tmd elation had disposed them to imagine yet lowef^ 
thAn it was. 

The Queen of Hungary still retaine4 her firmr 
ness. The Prussian declaration was not Iqng with«- 
out an answer, which was transmitted to the Euro- 
pean princes, with some observations on the Prus? 
man minister's remonstranpe to the pourt (rf* Vi^ina^ 
which he was ordered by his master to read to tiie 
Austrian council, but not to deliver. The same 
t^ution was practised before, when the Prussian^ 
after the Emperor-s death invaded Silesia. Thi$ 
artifice o£ politicsd debate may, perhaps, be num* 
bered by the admirers of greatness among the re- 
finements of conduct $ but, as it is a method of 
proceeding not very difficult to be contrived or 
practised, as it can be of very rare use to honesty 
or wisdom, and as it has been long known to that 
class of men whose safety depends upon secrecy^ 
though hitherto applied chiefly in petty cheats ancf 
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diiglit transaetions ; I do not see Hat it can anich 
advance the reputation of regal understanding, or 
indeed that it can add more to the safety^ than 
it takes away from the honour of him that shall 
adopt it 

The Queen in her answer, after charging the 
King of Prussia with breadi €£ the trisaty of Bres- 
lau, and observing how much her enemies will 
exult to see the peace now the third time broken 
by him, declares,—^ 

That she had no intention to injure the rights of 
die electors, and that she calls in question not the 
ev^it but the manner of the election. 

That she had spared the Emperor^s troops with 
great tendern<3ss, and that they were driven out of 
the empire only because they were in the service 
of France. 

Hiat she is so far from disturbing the peace oi 
the empire, that the only commoticms now raised 
in it, are the ^ect of thp armaments of the King 
of Prussia^ 

Nothing is more tedious than public records^ 
when they relate to af&irs which, by distance of 
time or place* lose their power to interest the nsa^ 
der. Every thing grows Utde as it grow/} remote ; 
and of things thus diminished^ it ift su^cient to 
acurvey the aggregate without a minqte examina^ 
tion of the parts. 

It is easy to perceive* that if the King of Frus* 
aia's reasons be sufficient, ambition or animosi^ 
can never want a plea for violence and invasion* 
What he charges upon the ^een of Himgaryt 
jthe waste of country, the expulsion of the Bava» 
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riana, and the employment of foreign troops, is 
tbe unavoidable consequence of a war inflamed on 
either side to the utmost violence. All ^ese 
grievances subsisted ivben he made the peace, 
and therefore they could veiy little justify its 
breach. 

It is tnie, that every prince of the empire is 
obliged to support the imperial dignity, and assist 
the Emperor when bis rights are violated. And 
every subsequent contract must be understood in 
a sense consistent wilii former obligations. Nor 
bad the King power to mdce a peace on terms con- 
trary to that constitution by which he held a place 
among the Germanic electors. But he could have 
easily discovered, that not the Emperor but the 
Duke of Bavaria ^was the Queen's enemy, not the 
administrator of the imperial |)ower, but the clai- 
mant of the Austrian dominions. Nor did his 
allegiance to the Emperor; supposing the Emperor 
injured, oblige him to more than^ succour of ten 
thousand men. But ten thousand men could not 
i^onquer Bohemia, and without the xronquest of 
Bohemia he could receive no reward for the zeal 
and fidelity which he so loudly professed. 

The success of this enterprise he had taken all 
{K)ssible precaution to secure^ He was to invade 
a country guarded only by the faith of treaties, 
and therefore left unarmed, and unprovided of all 
defence. He had engaged the French to attack 
Prince Charles, before he should repass the Rhine» 
by which the Austrians would at least have been 
hindered from a speedy march into Bohemia : they 
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were likewise to yield him such other assistance as 
he might want.^ 

Relying therefore upon the promises of the 
French, he resolved to attempt the ruin of the 
house of Austria, and in August 1744 broke into 
Bohemia at the head of an hundred and four thou- 
sand men. When he entered the country, he pub- 
lished a proclamation, promising, that his army 
should observe the strictest discipline, and that 
those who made no resistance should be suffered to 
remain in quiet in their habitations. He required 
that all arms, in the custody of whomsoever they 
might be placed, should be given up, and put into 
the hands of public officers. He still declared 
himself to act only as an auxiliary to the Emperor, 
and with no other design than to establish peace 
and tranquillity throughoulF Germany, his dear 
country. 

In this proclamation there is one paragraph of 
which I do not remember any precedent He 
threatens, that if any peasant should be found with 
arms, he shall be hanged without further inquiry ; 
and that, if any lord shall connive at his vassab 
keeping arms in their custody, his village shall 
be reduced to ashes. 

It is hard to find upon what pretence, the King 
of Prussia could treat the Bohemians as criminals, 
for preparing to defend their native country, or 
maintaining their allegiance to their lawful sove- 
reign against ah invader, whether he appears prin- 
cipal or auxiliary, whether he professtes to intend 
tranquillity or confusion. 
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Hit progress wis such as gave great hopes to 
the enemies of Austria : like Cassar, he conquered 
as he adviuiced, and met with no ojqxisition till he 
reached the walls of Prague. The indignation and 
resentment of the Queen of Hungary may be 
easily conceived ; the alliance of Francfort was now 
laid open to all Europe ; and the partition of the 
Austrian dominions was again publicly projected* 
They were to foe shared among the Emperor, the 
King of Prussia, the Elector Palatine, and the 
Luidgrave of Hesse. All the powers of Europe 
who had dreamed of controlling France, were 
awakened to their former terrors ; all that bad been 
done was now to be done i^ain ; and every court, 
from the Straits of Gibraltar to the Frozen Sea, 
was filled with exultation or terror, with schemes 
of conquest or precautions for defence. 

The King, dehghted with his progress, and ex» 
pecting, like other mortals elated with success, 
that his prosperity could not be interrupted, conti* 
nued his march, and b^;an in the latter end of Sep* 
tember the siege of Prague. He had gained several 
of the outer posts, when he was informed that the 
convoy which attended his artillery was attacked 
by an unexpected party of the ^ustrians. The 
King went immediately to their assii^ance with the 
third part of his army, and found his tro^s put 
to flight, and the Austrians hasting away with his 
cannons : such a loss would have disabled him at 
once. He feU upon the Austrians, whose nun^ier 
would not enable them to withstand him, recover* 
ed his artillery, and, having also defeated Bathiani, 
raised his batteries ; and there being no artillery 
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to bt pitced i^ui9t him, he destroyed agreat part 
pf the city. He th^i ordered four attacks to be 
made at once, and redact the besi^ed to such 
extremities, that m fourteen days the governor 
was obliged to yield the place. 

At the attack commanded by Schwerin, a grena- 
dier is reported to have mounted the bastion alon^ 
and to have defended himself for some time with 
his sword, till ^his followers mounted after him ( 
for this act of bravery, the King made him a lieu- 
tenant, and gave him a patent of nobility. 

Nothing now remained but that the Austrian! 
should hy aside all thought pf invading France^ 
land apply their whole power to their own defence, 
Prince Charies, ajt the first news of the Prusiiaii 
invasion, pr^ared to repass the Rhine. This the 
Frrach, according to their contract with the King 
q£ Prussia, should have attempted to hinder ^ but 
they knew by experience the Austrians would not 
be beaten without resistance, and that resistance 
idways incommodes an assailant. As the King of 
Prussia rejoiced in the dkrtance of the Austrians, 
whom he considered as entangled an the French 
territories ; the French rejmced in the necessity of 
their return, and pleased themselves with the proe«> 
pect of easy conquests, while powers whom thejT 
considered with equal malevolence should be emt 
ployed in massacring each other. 

Prince Charies took the opportunity of br^ht 
moonshine to repass the Rhine ; and Noailles, whq 
had eariy intdligence of his motions, gave hini 
very little disturbance, but contented himself wit}} 
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attacking the rear-guard» .and when they retired to 
the main body, ceased his pursuit. 

The King, upon the reduction of Prague, struck 
a medal, which had on one side a plan of the town, 
with this inscription : 

'* Prague taken by the Kjng of Prussia^ 

September 16. 1744 j 

For the third time in three years.'* 

On the other side were two verses), in which 
he prayed, ^'That his conquests might produce 
peace.'* He then marched forward with ihe ri^pi- 
dity which constitutes his military character, took 
possession of almost all Bohemia, and began to talk 
of entering Austria, and besieging Vienna. 

The Queen was not yet wholly without resource* 
The Elector of Saxony, whether invited or not, 
was not comprised in the union of Francfort ; and 
as every sovereign is growing less as his nextneigh*- 
bour is growing greater, he could not heartily wish 
success to a confederacy which wais to aggrandize 
the other powers of Germany. The Prussians 
gave him likewise a particular and immediate pro- 
vocation to oppose them ; for, when they departed 
to the conquest of Bohemia, with all the elation of 
imaginary success, they passed through bis do- 
minions with unlicensed and contemptuous dis- 
dain of his authority. As the approach of Prince 
Charles gave a new prospect of events, he was 
easily persuaded to enter into an alliance with the 
Queen« whom he furnished with a very large body 
of troops. 
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The King of Prussia having left a garrison in 
Prague, which he commanded to put the burghers 
to death if they left their houses in the night, went 
forward to take the other towns and fortresses, ex- 
pecting, perhaps, that Prince Charles would be in- 
terrupted in his march; but the French, though 
they appeared to follow him, either could not or 
would not overtake him* ^ 

In a short time, by marches pressed on with the 
utmost eagerness, Charles reached Bohemia, leav- 
ing the Bavarians to regain the possession of the 
wasted plains of their country, which their enemies, 
who still kept the strong places, might again seize 
at wilK At the approach of the Au^ian army» 
the courage of the King of Prussia seemed to have 
failed him. He retired from post to post, and 
evacuated town after town, and fortress after for- 
tress, without resistance, or appearance of resis- 
tance, as if he was resigning them to the rightful 
owners. 

It might have been expected that he should 
have made some effort to rescue Prague ; but, after 
a faint attempt to dispute the passage of the Elbet 
he ordered his garrison of eleven thousand men tQ 
quit the place. They left behind them their maga^ 
zines, and heavy artillery, among which were seven 
pieces of remarkable excellence, called ** The seven 
Electors.'* But they took with them their field 
cannon and a great number of carriages laden with 
stores and plunder, which they were forced to leave 
in their way to the Saxons and Austrians that 
harassed their march* They at last entered. Silesia 
with the loss of about a third part. 
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The King of Prussta sufiered much in his Mreat i 
for besides the military stores^ which he left eveiy 
where behind him, even to the clothes of his troops, 
there was a want of provisions in his army^ and 
consequently frequent desertions and many dia^ 
eases ; and a soldier sick or killed was equally loA 
to a flying army* 

At last he re-entered his own territories» ttnd 
having stationed his troops in places of security, 
returned for a time to Beiiin, where he forbade all 
to speak either ill or well of the compaign. 

To what end such a prohibition could cosduce^F 
St is difficult to discover : there is do country in 
which men can be forbidden to know what they 
know, and what is universally known may as well 
be spdken. It is true, that in popular govera- 
ments, seditious discourses mi^ inflame the vulgar ( 
but in such governments th^ cannot be restramed^ 
and in absolute monardiies fliey are of little eflfect* 

When the Prussians invaded Bohemia, and this 
whole nation was fired with res^itmo^, the King of 
Itegiand gave orders in his palace that none should 
mention hts nq>hew with disrespect : by this coni«- 
«a&d he maintained the decency necessary betweem 
princes, without enforcing, and prc^ably without 
^cpecting, obedience but in his own {Mresence. 

The King o€ Prussians edict r^arded ooly him^ 
eeif, and therefore it is diffictdt to tell what was hia 
motive, onless be intended to spare himself this 
mortification of absurd and iliberal flattery, which, 
to ^ mind stung with disgrace, most have been Ui 
the highest degree painfiil and disgusting. 
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Modeimtion in prosperity k a virtue ^(sry difficult 
to all mortak ; forbearaaoe of revenge^ when re» 
yenge is within reacb» is scarcely ever to be found 
among princes. Now was the time when the Queen 
of Hungary mi^ht perhaps have made peace on 
her own terms ; but keenness of resentment, and 
arrogance of success, withheld her from the due 
use of the present opportunity* It is said, that the 
King of Prussia in his retreat sent letters to Prnsce 
Cfaarlesi which were supposed to contain ample 
concessions, but were sent back unopened The 
King of England ofibred likewise to mediate be« 
tween them ; but his proposkions were rejected at 
Vienna, where a resolution was taken not only to 
revenge the interruption of their success on the 
Rhine by the recovery of Silesia, but to reward the 
Saxons for their seasonable help, by giving them 
part of the Prussian dominions. 

In the b^inning of the year 1745 died Uie En« 
peior Charles of Bavaria ; the trea^ of Ersncfbrt 
was ccmseqnently at an end ; and the King of Pnis« 
sia, being no longer able to maintain the character 
of auxiliary to the Emperor, and having avowed 
no ether reason for the war, m^ht have hooouraMy 
withdrawn his forces, and on his own principles 
have compUed with terms of peace ; but no terms 
wove 4yf&red him ; the Queen pursued bhn with die 
utmost ardour of hostility, and the French left bim 
to his own conduct, and his own 4kstuty. 

His Bohemian conquests were already lost$ and 
be was now chased back into Silesii^ where, at the 
banning of the year, the war continued in an 
equilibration by aiternate losses and adn^antages. 
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In April, the Elector of Bavaria seeing his domi- 
nions over-run by the Austrians, and receiving very 
little succour from the French, made a peace with 
the Queen of Hungary upon easy conditions, and 
the Austrians had more troops to employ against 
Prussia. 

But the revolutions of war will not suffer human 
presumption to remain long unchecked. The 
peace with Bavaria was scarcely concluded when 
the battle of Fontehoy was lost, and all the allies of 
Austria called upon her to exert her utmost power 
for the preservation of the Low Countries ; and, a 
few days after the loss at Fontenoy, the first battle 
between the Prussians and the combined army of 
Austrians and Saxons was fought at Niedburg in 
Silesia. 

The particulars of this battle were variously re- 
ported by the different parties, and published in the 
journals of that time ; to transcribe them would be 
tedious and useless, because accounts of battles are 
not easily understood, and because there are no 
means of determining to which of the relations 
credit should be given. It is sufficient that they all 
end in claiming or allowing a complete victory to 
the King of Prussia, who gained dl the Austrian 
artillery, killed four thousand, took seven thousand 
prisoners^ with the loss, according to the Prussian 
narrative, of only sixteen hundred men. 

He now advanced again into Bohemia, where, 
however, he made no great progress. The Queen of 
Hungary, though defeated, was not subdued. She 
poured in her troops from all parts to the reinforce- 
ment of Prince Charles, and determined to conti« 
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mie the struggle with dl her power. The King saw 
that Bohemia was an unpleasing and inamvenient 
theatre of war, in which he should be ruined by a 
miscarriage, and should get little by ar victory* &u- 
ony was left defenceless, and, if it was conqueredt 
might be plundered. 

He therefore published a declaration against the 
Elector c^ Saxony, and, without waiting for reply, 
invaded his dominions. This invasion produced 
another battle at Standentz, which ended, as the 
former, to the advantage of the Prussians. The 
Austrians had some advantage in the beginning; 
and their irregular troops, who are always daring, 
and are always ravenous, broke into the Prussian 
camp, and carried away the military cfaiBst But 
this was easily repaired by the spoils of Saxony. 

The Queen of Hungary was still inflexible, and 
hoped that fortune woidd at last change. She re- 
cruited once more her army, and prepared to in« 
vade the territories of Brandenburgh ; but the King 
of Prussia's activity prevented all her designs. One 
part of his forces seized Leipsic, and the other 
once more defeated the Saxons ; the King of Pol- 
and fled from his dominions. Prince Charles retired 
into Bohemia. The King of Prussia entered Dres- 
den as a conqueror, exacted very severe contribu- 
tions from the whole country, and the Austrians 
and Saxons were at last compelled to receive from 
him such a peace as he would grant. He imposed 
no severe conditions except the payment of the 
contributions, made no new claim of dominions, 
and, with the Elector Palatine, acknowledged the 
Duke of Tuscany for Emperor. 

voir. XII. s 
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The lives of Princed, like the historiMof natiras^ 
bftve th^ir periods. We shall here suspend our nar^ 
rative of the King of Prussiai who was now at the 
height of human greatness, giving laws to his ene* 
ttiiei, and courted by all the powers of £urq>e. 
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Though the writer of the following * Essays seemi 
to have had the fortune, common among men of 
letters, of raising little curiosity after his private 
life, and has, therefore, few memorials preserved <^ 
his felicities and misfortunes ; yet, because an edi^ 
tion of a posthumous work appears imperfect and 
ne^ected, without some account of the author^ it 
was thought necessary to attempt the gratification 
of that curiosity which naturally inquires, by what 
peculiarities of nature or fortune eminent men have 
been distinguished, how uncommon attainments 
have been gained, and what influence learning bad 
on its possessors, or virtue on its teachers. 

Sir Thomas Browne was born at London, in the 
parish of St Michael in Cheapside, on the 10th 
of October, 1605. t His father was a merchant^ 
of an ancient family at Upton in Cheshire. Of tibe 
name or family of his mother I find no account. 

Of his childhood or youth there is little known, 
excejpt that he lost his father very early ; that he 
was, according to the comment &te of orphans, de^ 

♦ « Christian Morals," first printed in 175S. H. 

f Life of Sir Thomas Browne, prefixed to the Antiquities of . 
Norwich. 

t Whitefoot't character of Sir Thomas Browne> in a margi- 
nal note. 
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frauded by one of his guardians ; and that he was 
placed for hig education at the school of Winchester. 
. His mother, having taken* three thousand 
pounds as the third part of her husband's property, 
left her son, by consequence, six thousand ; a large 
fortune for a man destined to learning at that time, 
when commerce had not yet filled the nation with 
nominal riches. But it happened to him, as to many 
others, to be made poorer by opulence ; for his mo- 
ther soon married Sir Thomas Button, probably by 
the inducement of her fortune ; and he was left to 
the rapacity of his guardian, deprived now of both 
his parents, and therefore helpless and unprotected. 

H^ was removed in the beginning of the year 
16^ from Winchester to Oxford, t and entered a 
gentleman-commoner of Broadgate*Hall, which was 
soon afterwards endowed, and took the name of 
Pembroke College, from the Earl of Pembrdke^ 
then chancellor of the University. He was admit- 
ted to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, January 31. 
1626-7 } being, as Wood remarks, the first man of 
eminence graduated from the new college, to which 
the zeal or gratitude of those that love it most can 
wish little better than that.it may long proceed as 
it began. 

Having afterwards taken his degree of Master of 
Arts, he turned h^ studies to physic, t and prac- 
tised it for some time in Oxfordshire ; but soon af- 
terwards, either induced by curiosity, or invited by 
promises, he quitted his settlement, and accompa- 
nied § his father-in-law, who had some employment 

♦ Life of Sir Thomas Browne. f Wood's Ath. Oxon, 
i Wood. § Life of Sir Thomas Browne. 
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in Ireland, in a visitation of the forts and castles, 
which the state of Ireland then made necessary. 

He that has once prevailed on himself to break 
his connexions of acquaintance, and begin a wan- 
dering life, very easily continues it. Ireland had, 
at that time, very little to offer to the observation 
of a man of letters : he, therefore, passed * into 
France and Italy ; made some stay at Montpellier 
and Padua, which were then the celebrated schools 
of physic; and returning home through Holland, 
procured himself to be created doctor of physic at 
Leyden. 

When he began his travels, or when he conclud- 
ed them, there is no certain account ; nor do ther6 
remain any observations made by him in his pas- 
sage through those countries which he visited. To 
consuler, therefore, what pleasure or instruction 
might have been received from the remarks of a 
man so curious and diligent, would be voluntarily 
to indulge a painful reflection, and load the ima- 
gination with a wish, which, while it is formed,' is 
known to be vain. It is, however, to be lamented, 
that those who are most capable of improving 
mankind, very frequently neglect to communicate 
their knowledge ; either because it is more pleas- 
ing to gather ideas than to impart them, or be- 
cause, to minds naturally great, few things appear 
of so much importance as to deserve the notice of 
the public. 

About the year 1634 1 he is supposed to have 
returned to London ; and the next year to have 

♦ Life of Sir Thomas Browne* '+ Biogrsphia 9f itannioa. 
/ 
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written h« celebrated treatise^ called keUgio 3fe> 
dicif ^^ The religion of a phjrsician/'t whidi be de» 
clares himself never to ha?e intended for the press, 
having composed it onlj for his 6wn exercise and 
entertainment. It, indeed, contains many passages 
which, rdating merely to his own person, can be 
of no great importance to the puUic ; but when it 
was written, it happened to him as to others, he 
was too much pleased with his performance, not to 
think that it might please others as much ; be, there* 
ibre, communicated it to his friends, and receiving, 
I suppose, that exuberant applause with which 
every man repays the grant of perusing a manu- 
script, he was not very diligent to obstruct his own 
praise by recalling his papers, but sirred them to 
wander from hand to hand, till at last, without has 
own consent, they were in 1642 given to a printer. 
This has, perhaps, sometimes be£dlen others; 
and this, I am willing to believe, did really hap^ 
pen to Dr Browne ; but there is surely some reason 
to doubt the truth of the complaint so frequently 
made of surreptitious editions. A song, or an epi- 
gram, may be easily printed witiiout the author's 
knowledge ; because it may be learned when it is re- 
peated, or may be written out with veiy little trou- 
ble; but a long treatise, however elegant, is not often 
copied by mere zeal or curiosity, but may be wcra 
out in passing from hand to hand, before k is mul- 
tiplied by a transcript. It is easy to conv^ an 
imperfect book, by a distant hand, to the press, 
and plead tiie circulation of a false copy as an ex« 

X Letter to Sir Kenelm Digby, prefixed to the Religio Me- 
clici,'9n. e£t. 
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cuse fi>r publidiuig the true» or to correct what is 
found fiiulty or ofieniive, and charge the errors on 
the transcriber's d^ravations. 

This is a stratagem, by which an authoTi panting 
£of fame, and yet afraid of seeming to chalienge it, 
may at once gratify his vanifyy and preserve the 
appearance of modesty} may enter the lists, and 
secure a retreat : and this candour might suffer to 
pass undetected as an innocent fraud, but that in- 
deed no fi'aud is^ innocent ; for the confidence 
which makes the happiness of society is in some* 
4egree diminished by every man whose practice is 
at variance With his words. 

The Beligio Medici was no sooner published 
than it excited the attention of the public, by the 
novelty of paradoxes, the dignity of sentim^it, the 
quick succession of images, the multitude of ab- 
stouse allusions, the subtlety of disquisitioo, and 
the strength of language. 

What is much read will be nuicb criticized. 
The £arl of Dorset recommended this book to the 
perusal of Sir Kenelm Digby, who returned his 
judgment upon it, not in a letter, but a bode $ in 
which, though mingled widi some positions fabulous 
and uncertain, there are acute remarks. Just cen- 
sures, and profound speculations ; yet its principal 
claim to admiration is, that* it was written in 
twenty-four hours, of which part was spent in pro- 
curing Browne^s book, and part in reading it. 

Of these animadversions,^ when they were yet 
not all printed, either o£Sciousness or malice in- 

^ lyif^fB letter to Browne, prefixed td'the Refigio Mediei, 
fol. edit. 
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formed Dr Browne ; who wrote to Sir Kenehn wi^ 
much softness, and ceremony^ declaring the unwor- 
thiness of his work to engage such notice, the in- 
tended privacy of the composition, and the corrup- 
tions of the impression ; and received an answer 
equally genteisl and respectful, containing high com- 
mendations of the ptece^ pompous' professions of 
revarence^ meek acknowledgments of inidbility, and 
anxious apologies for the hastiness of his remarks. 

The reciprocal civility of authors is onfi of the 
' most risible scenes in the farce of life. Who woold 
not have thought, that these two luminaries of their 
age had ceased to endeavour to grow bright by the 
obscuration of each odier? yet the animadversions 
thus weak, thus precipitate, upon a bopk thus in- 
jured in the transcription, quickly passed the pre« ; 
and ReUgio Medici was more accurately published, 
with an admonition prefixed ^^ to those who have 
or shall peruse the observations upon a former cor- 
rupt copy ;'' in which there is a severe censure, 
not upon Digby, who was to be used with ceremo- 
ny, but upon the observator who had usurped bis 
name; nor was this invective written by Dr Brownef, 
who was supposed to be satisfied with his opponent's 
apology ; but by some officious friend, zealous iw 
his honour, without his consent. 

Browne has, indeed, in his own preface^ endea* 
voured to secure himself from rigorous examina- 
tion, by alleging, tfiat *^ many things are delivered 
rhetorically, many expressions merely tropical, and 
therefore many things to be ts^en in a soft and 
flexible sense, and not to be called unto the rigid 
test of reason/' The first glance upon his book 
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:will indeed discover examples of this liberty of 
thought and expressimi: ^^I could be content, 
(says he) to be nothing almost to eternity, if I might 
enjoy my Saviour at the last." He has little ac- 
quaintance with the acuteness of Browne, who sus- 
pects him of a serious opinion, that any thing can 
be ^^almost eternal,'' or that any time banning and 
ending, is not infinitely less tlmn infinite duration* 

In this book he spe^s much, and, in the opinion 
of Digby, too much of himself ; but with such gene- 
rality and conciseness as a£R>rds very little light to 
his biogr^iher : he declares, that besides the dia- 
lects of difierent provinces, he understood six lan- 
gu^es ; that he was no stranger to astronomy ; 
and that he had seen several countries ; but what 
most awakens curiosity is, his solemn assertion 
that **his life has been a miracle of thirty years ; 
which to relate were not history, but a piece of 
poetry, and would sound like a fable/' 

There is, undoubtedly, a sense in which all life is 
miraculous ; as it is an union of powers of which we 
can image no connexion, a succession of motions 
of which the first cause must be supemaUiral ; but 
life, thus explained, whatever it may have of mi- 
racle, will have nothing of fable ; and, therefore, 
the author undoubtedly had regard to something, 
by which he imagined himself distinguished from 
the rest of mankind. 

Of these wonders, however, the view that can 
be now taken of his life offers no appearance. The 
course of his education was like that of others, 
such as put him little in the way of extraordinary 
casualties. A scholastic and academical life is very 
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uniform ; and has, indeed^ mme lafety than ^ea* 
sure. A traveller has greater opportunkies of 
adventure ; but Browne traversed no unknown saas^ 
or Arabian deserts ; and, surely, a man may viik 
France and Italy, rende at Montpellier and Fadum 
and at last take his.d^ree at Leyden, without any 
thing miraculous. What it wa3 that would, if h 
was related, sound so poetical and fabulous, we ace 
left to guess ; I believe without hope of gu^sing 
r%htly. The wonders probably were transacted in 
his own mind ; self>love, co-q>erating with an ima- 
gination vigorous and fertile as that o£ Ifoowne, 
will 6nd or make objects of astonishment in every 
man's life ; and, perhaps, there is no humsm being, 
however hid in the crowd from the observation of 
his fdlow mortids, who, if he has kmue and dis- 
position to recollect his own thoughts and actions, 
will nc^ conclude his life in some sort a miracle, 
and imagine himself distinguished from all the rest 
of his species by many discriminations of nature or 
of fortune. 

The success of this performance was such, as 
might naturally encourage the author to new un- 
dertakings. A gentleman of Cambridge,* whose 
name was Merryweather, turned it not inelegantly 
into Latin; and from his version it was again 
translated iqto Italian, German, Dutch, and French; 
and at Strasburg the Latin translation was publish- 
ed with large notes, by Lenuus Nicholims MoUfa- 
rius. Of the English annotations, which in all the 
editions from 1644 accompany the book, the author 
is unknown. 



* Life of Sir Thomas Browne. 
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or Mwiywetther, to whose zeal fttmne was so 
much indebted for the sudden extension of his re» 
nown, I know nothing, but that he published a 
small treatise fw the instruction of young persons 
in the attainment of a Latin style. He printed his 
tmnsbtion in Holland with some difficulty.* T)m 
first printer to whom he oflfered it carried it to 
SalmasiuSy ** who laid it by (says he) in state for 
three months,'^ and then discouraged its publica- 
tion: it was afterwards rejected by two other 
printers, and at last was received by Hackius* 

The peculiarities of this book raised the author, 
as is usual, many admirers and many enemies ; but 
we know not of more than one professed answer^ 
written t under the title o£ ** Medicus Medicatus,'^ 
by Alexander Ross, which was universally ne^ect- 
ed by the world. 

At the time when this book was published, Dr 
Browne resided at Norwich, where be had settled 
in 1686, by^t the persuasion of Dr Lushington his 
tutor, who was then rector of Bamham Westgate 
in the neighbourhood. It is recorded by Wood, 
that his practice was very extensive, and that many 
patients resorted to him. In I6d7§ he was incor* 
porated doctor of physic in Oxford. 

He married in 1641 Mrs Mileham,t{ of a good 
family in Norfolk ; ** ^ lady (says Whitefoot) of such 
symmetrical proportion to her worthy husband, both 
in the graces of her body and mind, that they seemed 
to come together by a kind of natural magnetism.'^ 

- 4* Merryweather^s letter, inserted in the Life of Sir Thomas 
Browne. f Life of Str Thoraai Browne. 

X Wood's Ath. Oxon, $ W«od. l| Whitefoot. 
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This marriage could not but draw the raiDery of 
contemporary wits * upon a man who had just been 
wisbit^ in his new bod^ ^' that we might procreate 
like trees, without conjunction/' and hadt lately 
declared, that ** the whole world was made for 
mad, ** but only the twelfth part of man for woman;'' 
andy that ^^ man is the whole world, but woman 
only the rib or crooked part of man." 

Whether the lady had been yet informed of these 
contemptuous positions, or whether she was pleased 
with the conquest of so formidable a rebel, and con- 
sidered it as a double triumph, to attract so much 
merit, and overcome so powerful prejudices; or 
whether, like most others, she married upon ming* 
led motives, between convenience and inclination ; 
die had, however, no reason to repent, for she lived 
happily with him one-and-forty years, and bore him 
ten children, of whom one son and three daughters 
outlived their parents : she survived him two years, 
and passed her widowhood in plenty, if not in c^u* 
lence. 

Browne having now entered the world as an 
author, and experienced the delights of praise and 
m(destations of censure, probably found his dread 
of the public eye diminished ; and, therefore, was 
not long before he trusted his name to the critics 
a second time; for in 16461: he printed Inquiries 
into vulgar and common Errours; a work which, as 
it aros^ not from fancy and invention, but from ob- 
servation and books, and contained not a single dis- 
course of one continued tenor, of which the latter 

♦ Howel's Letters. f Religio MedicL 

X Life of Sir Thoiiia« Browne. 
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part arose from the former, but an enumeration of 
many unconnected particulars, must have been the 
collection of years, and the effect of a design early 
formed and long pursued, to which his remarks had 
been continually referred, and which arose gradu* 
ally to its present bulk by the daily aggr^^tion of 
new particles of knowledge. It is indeed to be 
wished, that he had longer delayed the publication, 
and added what the remaining part of his life might 
have furnished : the diirty-six years which he spent 
afterwards in study and experience, would doubt- 
less have made large additions to an Inquiry into 
vulgar Errours. He published in I67S the sixth 
edition, with some improvements; but I think ra- 
ther with explication of what he had already writ* 
ten, than any new heads of disquisition. But with 
the work, such as the author, whether hindered from 
continuing it by eagerness of praise or weariness of 
labour, thought fit to give, we must be content ; and 
remember, that in all sublunary things there is some* 
thing to be wished which we must wish in vain. 

This book, like his former, was received with 
great applause, was answered by Alexander Ross, 
and translated, into Dutch and German, and not 
many years ago into French. It might now be 
proper, had not the favour with which it Vas at first 
received filled the kingdom with copies, to reprint 
it with notes, partly supplemental^ and partly emen* 
datory y to subjoin those discoveries whidi the in*- 
dustry of the last age has made, and correct those 
mistakes which the author has committed, not by 
idleness or negligence, but for want of Boyle's and 
Newton's philosophy. 
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He wffpmtu indeed to have beai wtHing to pay 
labour for truth. Having heard a %ii^ rumour 
(^sympathetic needles, by which, suspended over 
a drcular alphabet, distant fiiends or lovars might 
correspcmd, he procured two such alphabets to be 
made, touched his needles with the same magnet, 
and placed them upon premier spindles : ihe result' 
was, tiiat when he moved one of his needles, the 
other, instead of taking by sympathy the same dt* 
rection, ^* stood Uke the pillars of Hercules/* 
That it continued motionless, will be easily be^ 
lieved ; and most men would have been content to 
believe it, without the labour of so hopeless an ex* 
pariment. Browne might himself have obtained 
the same conviction by a method less operose, if 
he had thrust his needles through corks, and set 
them afloat in two basons of water. 

Notwithstanding his zeal to detect old errors, he 
seems not very easy to admit new positions, for he 
never mentions the motion of the earth but with 
contempt and ridicule, though the opinion 'which 
admits it wias then growing popular, and was surely 
fiteusible, even before it was confirmed by latar 
observations. 

The reputs^tion of Browne encouraged some low 
writer to publish, under his name, a book called, 
♦ Nature's Cabinet unlocked^ translated, according 
to Wood, from the physics of Magirus ; of which 
Browne took care to clear himself, by modestly ad* 
vertising, that *• if any man t had been benefited 

* Wood, and Life of Sir Thomas Browne, 
t At the end of Hydriotaphia. 

34 
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hyiitf h6 wis not so ambitious as to challei^ tb« 
bonour thereof, as having no hand in that wwk.'' 

In 1668 the discovery of some ancient urns in 
Norfolk gave him occasion to write Hydriotaphiaf 
Unuburialp or a Discourse qfsepukhral UmSf in 
which he treats with his usual leamii^ on the fnne- 
m1 rites of the ancient nations ; exhUnts their va^ 
rious treatment of the dead i and examines the 
substances found in his Norfddan luns. There 
is, perhaps, none of his works which better ex«n-< 
plifies his reading or memory. It is scarcely to be 
imagined, how many particulars he has amassed 
together, in a treatise which seems to have been 
occasionally written ; and for which, therefore, no 
materials could have been previously collected. 
It is indeed, like other treatises of antiquity, rather 
for curiosity than use ; for it is of small importance 
to know which nhiion buried their dead in the 
ground, which threw them into the sea, or which 
gave them to birds and beasts ; when the practice 
of cremation began, or when it was disused ; whe-» 
ther the bones of diflferent persons were mingled in 
the same urn ; what oblations were thrown into the 
pyre ; or how the ashes of the body were distin-^ 
guished from those of other substances* Of the 
liselessness of these inquiries, Browne seems not 
to have been ignorant ; and, thereff»ie, conoludeii 
them with an observation which can never be too 
frequently recollected : 

** All or most apprehensions rested in ophuoDS 
of some future being, which, ignorantly or ccddly 
believed, begat those perverted conceptions, cere-^ 
monies, sayings, which Christians pity or laugh at. 
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Happy are they, which live not in that disadvan- 
tage of time, when men could say lijttle for futuri- 
ty, but from reason ( whereby the noble&t mind 
fell often upon doubtful deaths, and melancholy 
dissolutions : with these hopes Socrates warmed his 
doubtful spirits against the cold potion ; and Cato, 
before he durst give the fatal stroke, spent part of 
the night in reading the immortality of Plato, there- 
by confirming his wavering hand unto the animo* 
sity of that attempt. 

^^ It is the heaviest stone that melancholy can 
throw at a man, to tell him he is at the end of his 
nature ; or that there is no further state to come, 
unto which this seems progressional, and otherwise 
made in vain: widiout this accomplishment, the 
natural expectation and desire of such a state were 
but a fallacy in nature : unsatisfied considerators 
would quarrel at the justness of the constitutk)n» 
and rest content that Adam had fallen lower, where*- 
by, by knowing no other original, and deeper igno* 
ranee of themselves, they might have enjoyed the 
happiness of inferior creatures, who in tranquillity 
possess dieir constitutions, as haying not the ap- 
prehension to d^lore their own natures ; and be- 
ing fhuned below the circumference of these hopes 
of cognition of better things, the wisdom of Ood 
hath necessitated their contentment But the su- 
perior ingredient and obscured part of ourselves, 
whereto all present felicities afibrd no resting con- 
tentment, will be Me at last to tell us we are more 
than our present selves ; and evacuate such hopea 
in the fruition of their own accomplishments/' 

*8 
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To his treatise on Um^burial was added The 
ijorden ofCyrus^ or the qtUncututial lozenge, ornet- 
work plantation qf the Ancients, artfficialhf, natu- 
ralhf, mystically, considered. This discourse he 
begins with the Sacred Garden, in which the first 
man was placed ; and deduces \he practice of hor- 
ticulture from the earliest accounts of antiquity to 
the time of the Persian Cyrus, the first man whom 
we actually know to have planted a quincunx ; 
which, however, our author is inclined to believe 
of longer date, and not only discovers it in the 
descrip^n of the hanging gardens of Bab34on, 
but seems willing to believe, and to persuade his 
reader, that it was practised by the feeders on 
vegetables before the fiood. 

Some of the most pleasing performances have 
been produced by learning and genius exercised 
upon subjects of litUe importance. It seems to 
have been in all ages the pride of wit, to shew 
how it could exalt the low, and amplify the little. 
To speak not inadequately of things really and 
naturally great, is a task not only difficult but dis- 
agreeable ; because the writer is degraded in his 
own eyes by standing in comparison with his sub- 
ject, to which he can hope to add nothing from his 
imagination : but it is a perpetual triumph of fan- 
cy to expand a scanty theme, to raise glittering 
ideas from obscure properties, and to produce to 
the world an objept of wonder to which nature ha<£ 
contributed little. To this ambition, perhaps, we 
owe t^e frogs of Homer, the gnat and the bees 
of Virgil, the butterfly of Spenser, the shadow of 
Wowerus, and the quincunx of Browne. 

VOL. XII. T 
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In the prosecution of this qport of fancy, he com 
siders every prodiK^tion of art and nature in which 
he could find any decussation or approaches to the 
form of a quincunx ; and, as a man once reserved 
upon ideal discoveries seldom searches long in vain, 
he finds his favourite figure in almost every thing, 
whether natural or invented, ancient or modem, 
rude or artificial, sacred or civil ; so that a reader^ 
not watchful against the power of his infusions, 
would imagine that decussation was the great busi- 
ness of the world, and that nature and art had no 
other purpose than to exemplify and imitate a quin* 
cunx. 

To shew the excellence of this figure, he enume* 
rates all its properties ; and finds it in almost every 
thing of use or pleasure : and to shew how readily 
he supplies what he cannot find, one instance may 
be sufficient : " though therein (says he) we meet 
not with right angles, yet every rhombus contain* 
ing four angles equal unto two right, it virtually 
contains two right in every one/' 

The fanciful sports of great minds are Dever 
without some advantage to knowledge. Browne 
has interspersed many curious observations on the 
form of plants, and the laws of vegetation ; and 
appears to have been a very accurate observer of 
the modes of germination, and to have watched 
with great nicety the evolution of the piuts of 
plants from their seminal principles. 

He is then naturally led to treat of the number 
Five ; and finds, that by this number many things 
are circumscribed ;- that there are five kinds of 
vegetable productions, five sections of a cone, five 
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orders of arcbitectarei and five acts of a play. And 
observing that five was the ancient conjugal or 
wedding number, he proceeds to a speculation 
which I shidl give in bis own words : ** The an- 
cient numerists made out the conjugal number 
by two and three, the first parity and imparity, 
the active and passive digits, the material and^ 
formal principles in generative societies/' 

These are all the tracts which he published. 
But many papers were found in his closet ; ** some 
of them (says Whitefoot) designed for the press, 
were often transcribed and corrected by his own 
hand, after the fashion of great and curious 
writers/* 

Of these, two collections have been published ; 
one by Dr Tenison, the other in 1724 by a name- 
less editor. Whether the one or the other selected 
those pieces which the author would have preferred, 
cannot be known : but they have both the merit of 
giving to mankind what was too valuable to be 
suppressed ; and what might, without their inter- 
position, have perhaps perished among other in- 
numerable labours of learned men, or have been 
burnt in a scarcity of fuel, like the papers of Pei- 
recius. 

The first of these posthumous treatises contains 
Observations upon several Plants mentioned in Scrip- 
tvre : these remarks, though they do not imme- 
diately either rectify the faith, or refine the morals 
of the reader, yet are by no means to be censured 
as superfluous niceties, or useless speculations ; fbr 
they often shew some propriety of description, or 
elegance of allusion, utterly undiscoverable to read- 
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en not skilled in oriental botany ; and are often of 
more important use, as they remove some difficulty 
from narratives^ or some obscurity from precepts. 

The next is, Qf Garlands, or coronart/ and gar^^ 
land Plants ^ a subject merely of learned curiosily, 
without any other end than the pleasure of reflecting 
on ancient customs, or on the industry with which 
studious men have endeavoured to recover them. 

The next is a letter, On the Fishes eaten by our 
Saviour xvith his Disciples after his Resurrection 
from the Dead; which contains no determinate re- 
solution of the question, what they were, for indeed 
it cannot be determined. All the information that 
diligence or learning could supply consists in an 
enumeration of the fishes produced in the waters of 
Judea« 

Then follow. Answers to certain Queries about 
Fishes, Birds, Insects; and A letter of Hawks and 
Falconry, ancient and modem ; in the first of which 
he gives the proper interpretation of some ancient 
names of animals, commonly mistaken ; and in the 
other has some curious observations on the art of 
hawking, which he considers as a practice unknown 
to the ancients. I believe all our sports of the 
field are of Gothic original ; the ancients neither 
hunted by the scent, nor seemed much to have 
practised horsemanship as an exercise ; and though 
in their works there is mention of aucupium and 
piscatio, they seem no more to have been consi- 
dered as diversions, than agriculture or any other 
manual labour. 

In two more letters he speaks of the cymbals qf 
the Hebrews, but without any satisfactory deter^ 
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ininiition ; and cSropaUc or gradual verses^ that is, 
of verses beginning with a word of one syllable, 
and proceeding by words of which each has a syl* 
lable more than the former y as, 

« O deusy eetemae 8tatiom8 coikciliatur." — Ausawiuv^ 

And after this manner pursuing the hint, he men- 
tions many other restrained methods of versifying, 
to which industrious ignorance has sometimes vo- 
luntarily subjected itself. 

His next attempt is On Languages^ andpartictu 
larly the Saxon Tongue. He discourses with great 
learning, and generally with great justness, of the 
derivation and changes of languages y but, like 
other men of multifarious learning, he receives 
some notions without examination. Thus he ob- 
servesj according to the popular opinion, that the 
Spaniards have retained so much Latin as to be 
able to compose sentences that shall be at once 
grammatically Latin and Castilian : this will appear 
very unlikely to a man that considers the Spanish 
terminations ; and Howell, who was eminently skil- 
ful in the three provincial languages, declares, that 
after many essays he never could effect it.* 

* Johnson, by trusting to his memory, has here fallen into an 
error. Howell, in his^Instructions for Foreign TrareU, has said 
directly the reyerse of what is ascribed to hitn ; ** I haTe beaten 
ray brains (h^ tells us) to make one sentence good Italian and 
congruous Latin, but could never do it ; but in Spanish it ia 
Tery feasible, as, for example, in this stanza^ 

Infausta Grsecia tu pans gentes 

Lubricas, sed amiticias dolosas 

Machinando fraudes cautilosas 

Ruinando animas innocentes. 
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The principal design of this lettef is to shew the 
affini^ between the modern English and the andent 
Saxon ; and he observes, very r^htlj, that ** though 
we have borrowed many substantives, adjectives, 
and some verbs, from the French, yet the great 
body of numerals, auxiliary verbs, articles, pro- 
nounsy adverbs, conjunctions, and prepoutions, 
which are the distinguishing and lasting parts of a 
language, remain with us from the Saxon/' 

To prove this position more evidently, he haf 
drawn up a short discourse of six paragraphs^ in 
Saxon and English ; of which every word is the 
same in both languages, excepting the terminations 
and orthography. Hie words are indeed Saxon, 
but the phraseology is English ; and, I think, would 
not haye been understood by Bede or Elfric, not- 
withstanding the confidence of our author. He 
has, however, sufficiently proved his position, that 
the English resembles its paternal langui^e more 
than any modem European dialect. 

There remain five tracts of this collection yet 
unmentioned ; one, Of artificial Hills, Mounts^ or 
JBamywSf in England; in reply to an interrogatory 
letter of E. D. whom the writers of the Biograpkia 
Britannica suppose to be, if rightly printed, W. D. 
or Sir William Dugdale, one of Browne's corres- 
pondents. These are declared by Browne, in con^ 
currence, I think, with all other antiqimries, to be 
for the most part funeral monuments. He proves, 
that both the Danes and Saxons buried their men 



Which if good Latin enough ; and yet it vulgar Spanish, intel- 
ligible by every plebeian." J. B. 
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of eminenoe under piles of earth, *^ which admit- 
ting (says he) neither ornament, epitaph, nor in- 
scription, may, if earthquakes spare them, outlast 
other monuments : obelisks have their' term, and 
pyramids will tumble, but these mountainmis mo- 
numents may stand, and are like to have the same 
period with the earth." 

In the next, he answers two geographical ques- 
tions; one concerning Troas, mentioned in the 
Acts and Epistles of St Paul, which he determines 
to be the city built near the ancient Ilium ; and 
the other concerning the Dead Sea, of which he 
gives the same account with other writers. 

Another leUer treats Qf the Answers qftke Ora* 
de qf Apollo, at Delphos, to Croesus, King of Lydia. 
In this tract, nothing deserves notice more than 
that Browne considers the oracles as evidently and 
ii^ubitably supernatural, and founds all bis disqui- 
sition upon that postulate. He wonders why the 
physiologists of old, having such means of instruc- 
tion, did not inquire into the secrets of nature : 
but judiciously concludes, that such questions would 
probably have been vain ; " for in matters cognos- 
cible, and formed for our disquisition, our industry 
must be our oracle, and reason our Apdlo." 

The pieces that remain are, A Prophecy concern^ 
ing the future State of several Natums ; in which 
Browne plainly discovers his expectation to he the 
same with that entertained lately with moms confi- 
dence by Dr Berkeley, " that America will be the 
seat of the fifth empire ;** and Museum clausum, 
swe Bibliotheca abscoftdita; in which the author 
amuses himself with imagining the existence of 
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bodes and curiontiesy either narer in beings or 
inrecoverably lost. 

Thele pieces I have recounted as they are ranged 
in Tenison's cdiection^ because the editor has given 
no account of the time at which any of them were . 
written. Some of them are of Httle value, more 
than as they gratify the mind with the picture of a 
great scholar turning his learning into amusement ; 
or shew upon how great a variety of inquiries the 
same mind has been successfully employed. 

The other collection of his posthumous pieces, 
published in oqtavo, London 1723, contains Reper-^ 
torium ; or same Account qf ihe Tombs and Momu 
ments in the Cathedral qf Norwich ; where, as Te- 
nison observes, there is not matter proportionate 
to the skill of the antiquary. 

The other pi^es are, •• Answers to Sir William 
Dugdale^s Inquiries about the Fens ; a letter con- 
cerning Ireland ; another relating to Urns newly 
discovered ; some short strictures on different sub- 
jects ; and a letter to a friend on the death of his 
intimate friend,'' published singly by the author's 
son in I69O. 

There is inserted in the Biographia Britannica^ 
** a letter containing instructions for the study of 
Physic;" which, with the essays here offered to 
the public, completes the works of Dr Browne. 

To the life of this learned man, there remains 
little to be added, but that in 1665 he was chosen 
honorary fellow of the college of physicians, as a 
man, ** virtute et Uteris omatissimus ;— eminently 
embellished with literature and virtue ;" and, in 
1671, received, at Norwich, the honour of knight- 
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hood from Charles 11. a prince who, vnth many 
frailties and vicesi had yet skill to discover excel- 
lence, and virtue to reward it with such honorary 
distinctions at least as cost him nothing, yet, con« 
ferred by a king so judicious and so much beloved^ 
had the power of giving merit new lustre and 
greater popularity. 

Thus he lived in high r^utation, till in his se- 
venty-sixth year he was seized with a colic, which, 
after having tortured him about a week, put an end 
to his life at Norwich, on his birth-day, October 19* 
168S.* Some of his last words were expressions of 
submission to the will of God, and fearlessness of 
death. 

He lies buried in the church of St Peter Man- 
croft, in Norwich, with this inscription on a mural 
monument, placed on the south pillar of the altar : 

M.S. 

Hie situs est THOMAS BROWNE, M. D. 

Et miles. 

Anno I6p5, Londini natus ; 

6eneros4 familid apud Upton 

In agro Cestriensi oriundus. 

Schol4 primum Wintoniensi, postea 

In Coll. Fembr. 

Apud Oxonienses bonis Uteris 

Haud leviter imbutus ; 

In urbe h4c Nordovicensi medicinam 

Arte egregid, et foelici successu professus ; 

Scriptis quibus tituli, Relioio Medici 

Et PffEUDODOXiA Epidemica aliisque 

* Browne's Remains. Whitefoot* 
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Per orbem notisiiiiius; 

Vir prudentiasiraus, integerrimus, doctiasimm ; 

ObHt Octob. 19. 168«. 

Fi^ poautt moestissima coojax 

.Da. Doroth. Br. 

Near the foot of this pillar 

Lies Sir Thomas Browne, knt and doctor in pby^c. 

Author of Religio Medici, and other learned books^ 

Who practised physic in this city 46 years, . 

And died Oct. 168S, in the 77th year of h^ age. 

In memory of whom. 
Dame Dorothy Browne, who had been hisaffectionate 
> Wife 47 years, caused this monument to be 
Erected. 

Besides this lady, who died in 168^, he left a 
son and three daughters. Of the daughters no- 
thing very remarkable is known ; but his son, Ed- 
ward Browne, reqfiires a particular mention. 

He was bom about the year 1642 i and, after 
having passed through the classes of the school at 
Norwich, became bachelor of physic at Cambridge ; 
and afterwards removing to Merton College in 
Oxford, was admitted there to the same degree, 
and afterwards made a doctor. In I668 he visited 
part of Germany ; and in the year following made 
a wider excursion into Austria, Hungary, and 
Thessaly ; wh^re the Turkish Sultan then kept his 
court at Larissa. He afterwards passed thrcmgh . 
Italy. His skill in natural history made him par- 
ticularly attentive to mines and metalluigy. Upon 
his return he published an account of the countries 
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throu^ which he had passed ; which I have heard 
comioended by a learned traveller, who has visited 
many places after him, as written with scrupulous 
and exact veracity, such as is scarcely to be found 
in any other book of the same kind. But whatever 
it may contribute to the instruction of a naturalist^ 
I cannot recommend it as likely to give much plea- 
sure to common readers ; for whether it be that 
the world is very uniformi and therefore he who is 
resolved to adhere to truth will haye few novelties 
to relate j or that Dr Browne was, by the train of 
his studies, led to inquire moat after those things 
by which the greatest part of mankind is little af- 
fected ; a great part of his book seems to contain 
very unimportant accounts of his passage from one 
place where he saw little, to another where he saw 
no more. 

Upon his return, he practised physic in London ; 
was made physician first to Charles IL, and after- 
wards, in 166S, to St Bartholomew's hospital^ 
About the same time be joined his name to those 
of many other eminent men, in ** a translation of 
Plutarch's Lives.*' He was first censor, then elect, 
and treasurer of the college of physicians : of which 
in 1705 he was chosen president, and held his 
office till in 17O8 he died in a degree of estima- 
tion suitable to a man so variously accomplished, 
that King Charles had honoured him with this pa- 
T^gytiCf that ** he was as learned as any of the 
college, and as well-bred as any of the court." 

Of every great and eminent character, part 
breaks forth into public view, and part lies hid in 
domestic privacy. Those qualities, which have 
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been exerted in any known and lasting petfbr^ 
mances, may, at any distance of time, be traced 
and estimated ; but silent excellences are soon for- 
gotten ; and those minute peculiarities which dis* 
criminate every man from all others, if they are 
not recorded by those whom personal knowledge 
enables to observe them, are irrecoverably lost* 
This mutilation of character must have happened, 
among many others, to Sir Thomas Browne, had it 
not been delineated by his friend Mr Whitefoot, 
<< who esteemed it an especial favour of Provi- 
dence, to have had a particular acquaintance with 
him for two-thirds of his life.^ Part of his obser* 
vations I shall therefore copy. 

** For a character of his person, his complexion 
and hair was answerable to his name ; his stature 
was moderate, and a habit of body neither fat nor 
lean, but uKfifzog. 

** In his habit of clothing, he had an aversion to 
all finery, and affected plainness, both in the fashion 
and ornaments. He ever wore a doak, or boots» 
when few others did. He kept himself always very 
warm, and thought it most safe so to do, though 
he never loaded himself with such a multitude of 
garments, as Suetonius reports of Augustus, enough 
to clothe a good family. 

'* The horizon of his understanding was much 
larger than the hemisphere of the world : all that 
was visible in the heavens he comprehended so 
well, that few that are under them knew so much > 
he could tell the number of the visible stars in his 
horizon, and call them all by their names that had 
itny ; and of the earth he had such a minute, and 
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'exact geographical knowledges as if be had beea 
by Divine Providence ordained surveyor-general 
of the whole terrestrial orb, and its products, 
minerals, plants, and animals. He was so curious 
a botanist, that, besides the specifical distinctions, 
he made nice and elaborate observations, equally 
useful as entertaining. 

'* His memory, though not so eminent as that of 
Seneca or Scaliger, was capacious and, tenacious, 
in so much as he remembered all that was remark- 
able in any book that he had read ; and not only 
knew all persons again that he had ever seen at 
any distance of time, but remembered the circum- 
stances of their bodies, and their particular dis- 
courses and speeches. 

** In the Latin poets he remembered every thing 
that was acute and pungent ^ he had read most of 
the historians, ancient and modem, wherein his 
observations were singular, not taken notice of by 
common readers j he was excellent company when 
he was at leisure, and expressed more light than 
heat in the temper of his brain. 

" He had no despotical power oyer his affections 
and passions (that was a privilege of original per- 
fection, forfeited by the neglect of the use of it), 
but as large a political power over them, as any 
Stoic, or man of his time, whereof he gave so 
great experiment, that he hath very rarely been 
known to have been overcome with any of them. 
The strongest that were found in him, both of the 
irascible and concupiscible, were under the con- 
troul of his reason. Of admiration, which is one 
0f them, being the only product either of igno- 
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ranee at uncommon knowledge^ he had more and 
less than other men, upon the same account of his 
knowing more than others ; so that though he met 
with many rarities, he admired them not so much 
as others do. 

^* He was never seen to be transported with 
mirth) or dejected with sadness ; always cheerful 
but rarely merry, at any sensible rate; seldom 
heard to break a jest ; and when he did, he would 
be apt to blush at the levity of it : his gravity was 
natural, without affectation. 

** His modesty was visible in a natural habitual 
blush, which was increased upon the least occasion, 
and oft discovered without any observable cause. 

" They that knew no more of him than by the 
briskness of his writings, found themselves de- 
ceived in their expectation, when they came in 
his company, noting the gravity and sobriety of 
his aspect and conversation ; so free from loqua- 
city or much talkativeness, that he was sometimes 
difficult to be engaged in any discourse ; though 
when he was so, it was always singular, and never 
trite or vulgar. Parsimonious in nothing but his 
time, whereof he made as much improvement, 
with as little loss as any man in it: when he had 
any to spare from his drudging practice, he was 
scarce patient of any diversion from his study ; so 
impatient of sloth and idleness, that he would say, 
he could not do nothing. 

** Sir Thomas understood most of the European 
languages; viz. all that are in Hutter's Bible, 
which he made use of. The Latin and Greek he 
understood critically; the Oriental languages, which 
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never were vernacular in this part of the world, he 
thought the use of them would not answer the 
time and pains of learning them ; yet had so great 
a veneration for the matrix of them, viz. the He* 
brew, consecrated to the oracles of God, that he 
was not content to be totally ignorant of it } though 
very little of his science is to be found in any books 
of that primitive language. And though much is said ' 
to be written in the derivative idioms of that tongue, 
especialljf the Arabic, yet he was satisfied with the 
translations, wherein he found nothing admirable. 

*^ In his religion he continued in the same mind 
which he had declared in his first book, written when 
he was but thirty years old, hii Religio Medici^ 
wherein he fully assented to that of the church of 
England, preferring it before any in the world, as 
did the learned Grotius. He attended the public 
service very constantly, when he was not withheld 
by his practice ; never missed the sacrament in his 
parish, if he were in town ; read the best English 
sermons he could hear of, with liberal applause ; 
and delighted not in controversies. In his last 
sickness, wherein he continued about a week's 
time, enduring great pain of the colic, besides a 
continual fever, with as much patience as hath 
been seen in any man, without any pretence of 
Stoioil apatliy, animosity, or vanity df not being 
concerned thereat, or sufifering no impeachment 
of happiness~-iViAi7 ^]^, dolor. 

** His patience was founded upon tlie Christian 
philosophy, and a sound faith of God's providence, 
and a meek and holy submission thereunto, which 
he expressed in few words* I visited him near his 
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endt when he had not ttrei^th to hear or speak 
much ; the last words which I heard from him 
were, besides some expressions of deamess, that 
he did freely submit to the will of God, being 
without fear: he had often triumphed over the 
king of terrors in others,^ and given mimy repulses 
in the defence of patients ; but, when his own 
turn came, he submitted with a meek, rational^ 
and religious courage. 

'* He mi^t have made good the old saying of 
Dat Galenus opes, had he lived in a place that 
could have afforded it. But his indulgence and 
liberality to his children, especially in their travels, 
two of his sons in divers oHjntries, and two c^ his 
daughters in France, spent him more than a little. 
He was liberal in his house entertainments and in 
his charity ; he left a comfortable, but no great 
estate, both to his lady and children, gained by 
his own industry. 

" Such was his sagacity and knowledge of all 
history, ancient and modern, and his observations 
tiiereupon so singular, that it hath been said, by 
them that knew him best, that if bis profession, 
and place of abode, would have suited his ability, 
be would have made an extraordinary man for the 
privy-council, not much inferior to the famous 
Padre Paulo, the late oracle of the Venetian state. 

" Though he were no prophet, nor son of a pro- 
phet, yet in that faculty which comes nearest it he 
excelled, L e. the stochastic, wherein he was sel- 
dom mistaken as to future events, as well public 
as private; but not^ftpt to discover any presages 
or superstition." 
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It is observaldey that he, who in his eariier years 
had read all the books against religion, was in the 
latter part of hk life averse from controversies. To 
play with important truths, to disturb the repose 
of established t«»ets, to subtilize oby^ctions^ and 
dude proof, is too often the sport of youthful va* 
Rity, of which maturer experience commonly re- 
penfs* There is a time when every nfan is weary 
of raising difficulties only to task himself with the 
solution, and desires to enjoy truth without the k^ 
hour one hazard of contest There is, perhaps, no 
better method of encountering these troublesome 
irruptions of scepticism, with which inquisitive 
minds are frequ^itly harassed, than that which 
Browne declares himself to have taken : ** If there 
arise any doubts in my w^, I do forget them ; or 
at kast defer them, till my better settled judg-* 
ment, and more manly reason, be able to resolve 
them : for I perceive, every man's reason is his best 
CEdipuSf and will, upon a reasonable truce, find s 
way to loose those bonds, wherewith the subtilties 
of error have enchained our more flexible and ten*^ 
der judgments.*' 

The foreg<Hng character may be confirmed and 
enlarged by mtoy passages in the ReUgio Medici ; 
m which it appears, from Whitefbot's testimcmy, 
diat the authcM*, though no very sparing paneg3nrist 
of himself, had not exceeded the truth with re- 
qpect to his attainments or visible cpialities. 

There are, indeed, some interior and secret vir- 
tues, which a man may sometimes have without the 
knowledge of others ; and may sometimes assume 

VOL. XII. u 
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to bimteUTt without sufikient reasons ifor Ub o^mbn. 
It is charged upoD Browne^ by Dr Watts, as aq kK 
stance of arrogant temerity, that, after a lopg de« 
tail of his attainments, he declares himself to hsve 
esoaped '* the first and father^stn of pride." A 
perusal of the ReUgio Medici will not much ecm« 
tribute to produce a belief of the author's exenq^i 
tion from this father-sin : pride is a vice, which 
pride itself inclines every man to find in others^ 
and to overlook in himself. 

As easily may we be mistaken in estonati^g onr 
own courage, as our own humility ^ and,^ therefore, 
when Browne shews himself persuaded, that '' he 
cottld lose an arm witlKmt a tear, or with a few 
groans be quartered to pieces," I am not sure 
that he felt in himself any uncommon powers of 
endurance; or, indeed^ any thing more than a sud-^ 
den effervescence of imagination, which, uncertain: 
and involuntary as it is, he mistook fior settled le^ 
solution. 

> " That there were not many extant, that in a 
noble way feared the face of death less than hinN^ 
seli^" he might likewise believe at a very easy ex^ 
pense, while death was yet at a distance ; but the 
tioie will come to every human being, when it must 
be known how well he can bear to die ; and it has 
iqppeared that our author's fortitude did not desert 
him in the great hour of trial. 

It was dbserved by some of the remarkers on the. 
Beligia Medici^ that " the author was yet alive, and 
might grow worse as well as better j" it is tbere^ 
Sore happy, that this suspicion can be obviated by 
a testimony given to the continuance of his virtue*. 
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tft a time when death had set him free from danger 
of change, and his panegyrist from temptation to 
flattery. 

Bat it is not on the praises of oth^*s, but on his 
oWn writings, that he is to depend for the esteem 
of posterity ; of which he will not easily be deprived 
while learning shall have any reverence among 
znen ;-for there is no science in which he does not 
discover some skill ; and scarce any kind of know* 
ledge, profane or sacred, abstruse or elegant, which 
be does not appear to have cultivated with sue- 
cess. 

His exuberance of knowledge, and plenitude of 
ideas, sometimes obstruct the tendency of his rea* 
Boning and the clearness of his decisions : on what- 
ever subject he employed his mind, there started 
up immediately so many images before him, that 
be lost one by grasping another. His memory 
supplied him with so many illustrations, parallel or 
dependent notions, that he was always starting 
into collateral cbnsiderations : but the spirit and 
vigour of his pursuit always gives delight ; and the 
, reader follows hino, without reluctance, through his 
mazes, in themselves flowery and pleasing, and 
ending at the point originally in view. 

•* To have great excellences and great faults, 
TMgme virtutes nee minora vitiuy is the poesy," says 
our author, " of the best natures.'* Tliis poesy 
may be properly applied to the style of Browne ; it 
ii$ vigorous, but rugged j it is learned, but pedantic ; 
it is deep, but obscure j it strikes, but does not 
please ; it commands, but does not allure: his tropes 
are harsh and his combinations uncouth. He iW. 
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j into an age ib which our kngm^ began to loM Uie 
j stability which it had obtained in the time <^ l$iis^ 
\ beth ; and was considered by every writer as. a mh- 
ject on which he might try his plastic skill, by moul- 
ding it acceding to his own fancy. Milton» in con- 
sequence of this encroaching license^ began to in- 
troduce the Latin idiom : acwl Browne, though be 
gave less dirturbance to our structures in phraaeo- 
^ogy^ yet poured in a multitude of exotic words ^ 
many, indeed, useful and significant, which, if re- 
jected, must be supplied by circumlocution, such as 
commensality for the state of many living at the same, 
table ; but many superfluous; as a paraiogical for 
an unreasonable doubt; and some so obscure, that 
they conceid his meaning rather than exp^in it^ 
aa arthritical analogies^ for parts that serve some 
ani<nals in the place of joints. 

His style is, indeed, a tissue of many languages } 
a mixture of heterogeneous words, brought toge- 
ther from distant regions, with terms originally 
> approj^ted to one art, and djrawn by violence ior 
to the service of another. He must however be 
confessed to have augmented our philosophical dic- 
tion ; and in defence of bis uncommon words and 
expressions, we must consider, that he had uncom- 
ipon sentiments, and was not content to express in 
many words that idea for which any language 
could supply a single term. 

But bis innovations ve sometimes pleasing, avid 

\m, temerities happy : he has many verba ardentiOf 

fordUe expresssions, which he would never have 

^ foiHid, but by venturing to the utmost verge oS 

^ ptfc^riety} and di^ts whii^ would never have beenr 
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ceactied, but by one who had very little fear of the 
dmtne of falliug. 

There remains yet an objection against the writ- 
ings of Browne, more formidable than the animad* 
vemons of criticism. There are passages from 
which some have taken occasion to rank him among 
deists, and others among atheirts. It would be 
difficult to guess how any such conclusion should 
be formed, bad not experience shown that there 
are two sorts of men willing to enlarge the cata- 
logue of infidels. 

It has been long observed, that an atheist has no 
just reason for endeavouring conversions ; and yet 
none harass those minds which they can influence, 
with more importunity of solicitation to adopt their 
opinions. In proportion as they doubt the truth 
of their own doctrines, they are desirpus to gain 
the attestation of another understanding ; and in- 
dustriously labour to win a proselyte, and eagerly 
catch at the slightest pretence to dignify their sect 
with a celebrated name.* 

The others become friends to infidelity only by 
unskilful hostility ; men of rigid orthodoxy, cautious 
conversation, and religious asperity. Among these, 
it is too frequently the practice, to make in their 
heat concessions to atheism, or deism, which theii! 
most confident advocates had never dared tQ 
claim, or, to hope. A sally of levity, an idle para- 
doX) an indecent jest, an unreasonable objection, 

* Therefore no heretics desire to spread 
Their wild opinions like these Epicures^ 
For so their staggering thoughts are computed. 
And -othiir mon's asisfenf their doubt a88aros.«^DAVtEs. 
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are sufficient, in the (pinion of these men, to effiuse 
a name from the lists of Christianity, to exclude a 
soul from everlasting life. Such men are so watch- 
ful to censure, that they have seldom much care to 
look for favourable interpretations of ambiguities, 
to set the general tenor of Ufe against single fail- 
ures, or to know how soon any slip of inadvertency 
has been expiated by sorrow and retraction ; but 
let fly their fulminations, without mercy or pru-^ 
dence, against slight offences of casual temerities, 
against crimes never committed, or immediately 
repented. 

The infidel knows well what he is doing. He ia 
endeavouring to supply, by authority, the deficiency 
of his ai^uments ; and to make his cause less invi* 
dious, by showing numbers on his side: he will, 
therefore, not change his conduct, till he reforms his^ 
principles. But the zealot should recollect, that he 
is labouring, by this frequency of excommunica- 
tion, against his own cause, and voluntarily adding 
strength to the enemies of truth. It must idways be 
the condition of a great part of mankind to reject 
and embrace tenets upon the authority of those 
whom they think wiser than themselves; and, there-, 
fore, the addition of every name to infidelity in some 
degree invalidates that argument updn which the 
religion of multitudes is necessarily founded. 

Men may differ from each other in many religir 
ous opinions, and yet all may retain the eaisentialsi^ 
of Christiailtty ; men may sometimes eagerly dis- 
pute, and yet not differ much from one another: 
the rigorous persecutors of error should, therefore, 
enlighten their zeal with knowledge^ wd temper 
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their orthodoxy with chanty ; thai charity, without 
which orthodoxy is vain ; charity that^ ^* thinketh 
no evil/' but '^ hopeth all things,^' and '* endureth 
all things-'* 

Whether Bcowne has he^n numbered among the 
contemners of religion, by the fury of its friends, or 
the artifice of its enemies, it is no difiicult task to 
replace him among the most zealous professors of 
Christianity. He may, perhaps, in the ardour of 
hisima^ation, have hazarded an expression, which 
k m.ind intent upon fimlts may interpret into heresy, 
!f^ considered apart from the rest of his discourse ; 
but a phrase is not to be opposed to volumes ; there 
is scarcely a writer to be found, whose profession 
was not divinity, that has so frequently testified his 
belief of the sacred writings, has appealed to them 
with such unlimited submission, or mentioned them 
with such unvaried reverence. 
• It is, indeed, somewhat wonderful, that he should 
be placed without the pale of Christiimity, who de* 
clares, '^ that he assumes the honourable style of a 
Christian,'' not because it is '* the religion of his 
country," but because, " having in his riper years 
and confirmed judgment seen and examined all, he 
finds himself obliged, by the principles of graces 
and the law of his own reason, to embrace no other 
name but tliis :" who, to specify his persuasion yet 
more, tells us, that '* he is of the Reformed reli-* 
gion ; of the same belief our Saviour taught, the 
apostles disseminated, the fathers authorized, and 
the martyrs confirmed :" who, though '* paradoxical 
in philosophy, loves in divinity to keep the beaten 
noad i and pleases himself that he has no taint of 
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heresy, schisiii, or error :'' to whom^ ** where tHe 
Scripture is silent, the Churdi is a text ; where that 
i^eaks, 'tis but a comment.;'' and who uses not '* the 
dictates of his own reason, but where there is a jomt 
silen<^ of both : who Uesses himself, that he lived 
not in the days of miracles, when faith had beaoi 
thrust upon him ; but enjoys that greater blessing, 
prcmounced to all that believe and saw not." He 
cannot surely be charged with a defect of faith, who 
** believes that our Saviour was dead, and buried, 
and rose again, and desires to see him in his glory ;" 
and who affirm^ that ^* this is not much to believe ;'' 
that ** we have reason to owe this fidth unto his* 
tory ;" and '^ that th^ only had the advantage of a 
bold and noble faith, who lived before his coming) 
and upon obscure prophecies, and mystical types, 
could raise 9 belief." Nor can contempt of the 
positive and ritual parts of religion be imputed to 
him, who doubts, whether a good man would re* 
fuse a poisoned eucharist ; and ** who would vio* 
late his own arm, n^er than a diurch." 

The opinions of every man must be learned frcmi 
himself: concerning his practice, it is safest to trust, 
the evidence of others. Where these testimonies 
concur, no higher degree of historical certainty can 
be obtained ; and they apparently a>ncur to prove, 
that Browne was a zealous adherent to the faith of 
Christ, that he lived in obedience to his laws, and 

died in confidence of his mercy. 

34 
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It ofUii happens to writers, that they are known 
only by their works j the incidents of a literary life 
are seldom ^cdb^servied, and therefore seldom recount- 
ed i but Ascham has escaped the common fate by 
the friendship of Edward Graunt, the learned 
master of Westminster school, who devoted an ora- 
tion to his memory, and has marked the various 
vicissitudes of his fortune. Griiunt either avoided 
the labour of minute inquiry, or thought domestic 
occurrences unworthy of his notice ; or, preferring 
the character of an orator to that of an historian, 
selected only such particulars as he could best ex^ 
press or most happily embellish. His narrative is 
therefore scanty, and I know not by what materials 
it can now be amplified. 

Roger Ascham was born in the year 1515, at 
Kirby Wiske, (or Kirby Wicke), a village near 
Northallerton, in Yorkshire, of a family above the 
vulgar. His father, John Ascham, was house- 
steward in the family of Scroop ; and in that age, 
when the difibrent orders of men were at a greater 
distance from each other, and the manners of 
gentlemen y^ere regularly formed by menial services 
in great houses, lived with a very conspicuous re- 
putation. Margaret Ascham, his wife, is said to 

♦ First printed before his Works ♦to. published by Bennet' 
1763. H. -■ ■ 
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have been allied to many considerable families^ but 
her maiden name is not recorded. She had three 
sons, of whom Roger was the youngest, and some 
daughters ; but who can hope, that of any progeny 
more than one shall deserve to be mentioned? 
They lived married sixty-seven years, and at last 
diad together almost on the same hour of the same 
day. 

Roger, having passed his first years undar the 
care of his parents, was adopted into the &mily of 
Antony Wingfield, who maintained him, and com- 
mitted his education, with that of his own sons, to 
the care of one Bond, a domestic tutor. He very 
early discovered an unusual fondness for litserature 
by an eager peixisal of Enj^ish bodes ; and having 
pass^ happily through the scholastic rudiments, 
was put, in l^SO, by his patron Wingfield, to St 
John's college in Cambridge. 

Ascham entered Cambridge at a time when the 
last great revolution of the intellectual world was 
filling every academical mind with ardour or anx- 
iety. The destruction of the Constantinopolitan 
empire had driven the Greeks with their language 
into the interior parts of Europe, the art of printing 
had made the books easily attainable, and .Greek 
now began to be taught in England. The doc- 
trioea of Luther had already filled all the nations of 
the Romish communion with controversy and dis- 
sension. New studies of literature, and new tenets 
^ religion, found employment for all who were 
desirous of truth, or ambitious of fame. Learnii;^ 
was at that time prosecuted with that eagerness and 
perseverance, which in this age of indifference ap4 
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dtssipation it is not easy to conceive. To teach or 
to leaTOy was at once the business and the pleasure 
of the academical life ; and an emulation of study 
was raised by Cheke and Smith, to which even the 
present age perhaps ow^ many advantages, with-* 
out remembering or knowing its benefactors. 

i\;SGham soon resolved to unite himself to liiose 
who were enlarging the bounds of knowledge, and, 
immedktdy upon his admission into the coUe^, 
applied himself to the study of Greek. Those who 
were zealous for the new learning, were often no 
great friends to the old religion ; and Ascham, as 
he became a Grecian, became a Protestant. The 
Beformation. was not yet begun, disaffection to 
Popery was considered as a crime justly punished 
by exjdusion from favour and preferment^ and waa 
not yet openly professed^. though superstition was 
gradually losing its hold upon the public* The 
study of Greek was reputable encmgh, and Asdiam 
pursued it with diligence and success equally con^ 
spicuous. He thought a language might be most 
easily learned by teaching it; and when he bad 
obtained some proficiency in Greek, read lectures, 
while he was yet a boy, to other boys, who were 
desirous of instruction. lijs industry was mujdi 
encouraged by Pember, a man of grei^ eminence 
at that time, though I know not that he has left 
any monuments behind himy but what the gratitude 
<^ his friends and scholars has bestowed. He was 
one of tl^ great encouragei^ of Greek l^uming, and 
particularly applauded Asoham's lectures, assurii^ 
himJn a letter, of which Graunt has preserved aa 
extract, that he would gain mwe knowledge by 4iCi^ 
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plaining one of Mso^^s fables to a boy, than by bear* 
ing one of Homer's poems explained by another. 

Ascham took his bachelor's degree in 1534, Fe- 
bruary 18. in the eighteenth year of bis age : a time 
of life at which it is more common now to enter the 
universities than to take degrees, but which, accord-* 
ing to the modes of education then in use, had no- 
thing of remarkable prematurity* On the ^d of 
March following, he was chosen fellow of the col- 
lege, which election he considered as a second bird). 
Dr Metcalf, the master of the college, a man, as 
Ascham tells us, <^ meanly learned himself, but no 
mean encourager of learning in others,'' clandes- 
tinely promoted his election, though he openly seem- 
ed first to oppose it, and afterwards to censure it| 
because Ascham was known to favour the new opi- 
nions ; and the master himself was accused of giv 
ing an unjust preference to the Northern men, one 
of the factions into which this nation was divided, 
before we could find any more important reason of 
dissension, than that some were born on the Nor- 
thern and some on the Southern side of Trent. 
Any cause is sufficient for a quarrel ; and the zea- 
lots of the North and South lived long in such ani->: 
mosity, that it was thought necessary at Oxford to 
keep them quiet by chusing one proctor every year 
from each. 

He seems to have been hitherto supported by the 
bounty of Wingfield, which his attainment of afel-^ 
lowship now freed him fipom the necessity of receiv- 
ing. Dependance, though in those days it was 
more common, and less iricsome, than in the present 
state of things, cftn never have been free from dis^ 
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q^tent ; tfnd therdfore he thtft was rekased fronk 
lit must always have rejoiced. Tbte danger is, lest 
the joy of escaping from the patron may not leave 
suflScient memory of the benefactor. Of this for- 
getfuiness Ascbam cannot be accused } for he is re- 
corded to have preserved the most grateful and 
a£Eectionate reverence for Wingfield, and to have 
never grown weary of recounting his benefits. 

His reputation still increased, and many resorted 
to his chamber to hear the Greek writers explained. 
He was likewise eminent for other acoompli^meats* 
By the advice of Pember, he had learned to play on 
musical instruments, and he was one of the few 
who excelled in the mechanical art of writing, 
which then b^an to be cultivated among us, and 
in which we now surpass all other nations. He not 
only wrote his pages with neatness, but embelliidi* 
ed them with elegant draughts and illuminations; 
an art at that time so highly valued, that it contri* 
buted much both to his fame and biff fortune. 

He became master of arts in March 1537, in hi» 
twenty-first year, and then, if not before, commenc* 
ed tutor, and publicly undertook the education of 
young men. A tutor of one-and-twenty, however 
accomplished with learning, however exalted by 
genius, would ik>w gain little reverence or obedi- 
ence ; but in those days c^ discipline and regularity, 
the authority of the statutes easily supplied that of 
the teacher; all power that was lawful was reverenc- 
ed. Besides, young tutors had still younger pupils^ 

Ascham is said to have courted his scholars to 
study by every incitement, to have treated them 
with great kindness, and to have taken care at once 
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to hittii hfoftting and piety, to enlighten ihe&* mfndsr, 
and to form their manners. Many <^ his scht^iir* 
rode to great eminence ; and among them WilKam 
Orindal wa&so much distinguished, that, by Cheke's 
recommendation, he was called to court as a proper 
master of languages tot the Lady Elizabeth. 

There was yet no established lecturer of Greek j 
the university therefore appointed Ascham to read 
in the open schools, and paid him out of the public 
purse an honorary stipend, such as was then rec-^ 
koned sufficiently liberaL A lecture was after- 
wards founded by Eang Henry, and he then quit- 
ted the schools, but continued to explain Greek 
authors in his own college. 

He was at first an opponent of the new pronun« 
ciation introduced, or rather of the ancient restored, 
about this time by Cheke and Smith, and made 
some cautious struggles for the common practice, 
which the credit and dignity of his antagonists did 
not permit him to defend very publicly, or with 
much vehemence : nor were they long his antago- 
nists; for either his affection for their merit, or his 
conviction of the cogency of their arguments, soon 
dianged his opinion and his practice, and he ad- 
hered ever after to their method of utterance. 

Of this controversy it is not necessary to give a 
circumstantial account ; something of it may be 
found in Strype's Life of Smith, and something in 
Baker's Reflections upon Learning } it is sufficient 
to r^nark here, that Cheke's pronunciation was 
that which now prevails in the schools of England* 
Disquisitions not only verbal, but merely literalr 
are too minute for popular narration. 
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lie Was not less eminent as a wrdteir of Lsitin, 
tiian as a teacher of Greek. AH the publie letters- 
of the university were of his ccmpoi^ticw) and as- 
UtUe qualifications most often bring great abilities 
into notice^ be wa» recommended to this honoura* 
ble employment not less by the neatness of his^^ 
hand, than the elegance of his style^ 

However great was his learning, he was not aU 
ways immured in his chamber ; but, being valetu^ 
dinary, and weak of body, thought it necessary to^ 
spend many hours in such exercises as might best 
relieve him after the fatigue of study. His favou* 
rite amusement was archery, in which he spent, or, 
in the opinion of others, lost so much time, that 
those whom either his faults or virtues made his 
enemies, and perhaps some whose kindness wished 
him always worthily employed, did not scruple to 
censure his practice, as unsuitable to a man pro* 
fessing learning, and perhaps of bad example in a 
place of education. 

To free himself from this censure was one of the 
reasons for which he published, in 1544, his '* Toxo* 
philus, or the schole or partitions of shooting,^' in 
which he joins the praise with the precepts of ar-- 
chery. He designed not only to teach the art of 
scooting, but to give an example of diction more 
natural and more truly English than was used by 
the common writers of that age, whom he censures 
for mingling exotic terms with their native Ian* 
guage, and of whom he complains, that they were 
made authors, not by skill or education^ but by ar- 
rogance and temerity. 

»8 
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. He has iioCfaUed in either of hia purposes. He 
baa sufficiently vindicated archeiy as an innocent* 
salutary* useful* and liberal diversion ; and if his 
prec^ts are of no great use* he has only shown* 
by one example among many* how little the hand 
can derive from the mind* how little inteUig^ice 
can conduce to d^ct^ty. In every art* pzactice is 
mudi ; in arts manual* practice is a^ost the whole. 
Precept can at most but warn against error ; it can 
never bestow excellence. 

The bow has been so long disused* that moal; £ng-^ 
liA readers have forgotten its importance^ though it 
was the weapon by which we ^ned the battle of 
Agincourt ; a weapon which* when handled by Eng* 
lish yeomen* no foreign troc^s were able to resist 
We were not only abler of body than the Frend^ 
and therefore^ superior in the use of arms* which 
are forcible only in proportion to the strength with 
which they are handled* but the national practice 
of shooting for pleasure or for prizes* by which 
every man was inured to archeiy from his infaney* 
gave us insup^able advantage* the bow requiring 
more practice to skilful use than any other instru- 
ment of ofifence. 

Fire^urms were then in their infancy ; and though 
battering-pieces had been some time in use* I know 
not whether any soldiers were armed with hand- 
guns when the ** Toxc^hilus'' was first p«iblished. 
They were soon after used by the Spwish troops* 
whom other nations made haste to imitate : but 
how little they could yet effect* will be understood 
from the account given by the ingenious autibor of 
the " Exercise for the Norfolk Militia/* 
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^ The first muakets were veiy betvy, aad tould 
ncrt be ired without a rest'; they had match Jocks, 
and barrels of a wide bore, that cwried a large 
bsdl and charge of powder, and did execution at a 
^p:eater distance* 

** The musketeers on a march carried only their 
rests and ammunition, and had boys to bear tl^r 
muskets after them, for which they were allowed 
great additional pay. 

^^ They were very sbw in loading, not only l^ 
reason of the unwieldiness of the i^eces, and because . 
they carried the powder and balls separate, but from 
the time it took to prepare and adjust the match ; 
4U> that their fire was not near so bride as ours is 
now. Afterwards a lighter kind c^ match-lock 
muskd: came into use, and they carri^ their am- 
munition in bandoliers, which were broad belts that 
came over the shoulder, to which were hung seve- 
ral little cases of wood covered with leather, each 
containing a charge <^ powder : the bdls they car- 
ried loose in a pouch ; and they had also a priming- 
iiom hanghig.by their side. 

^^ The old English writers call those large mus- 
kets caKvers : the harquebuze was a lighter piece, 
that could be fired without a rest. Tlie match-lock 
was fired fay a match fixed by a kind of tongs in the 
«erpentsDe or cock, which, by pulling the trigger, 
was brought down with great quickness upon the 
priming in the pan : over which there was a sliding 
cover, which was drawn bac^ by the hand just at 
the time of firing. There was a great deal of nicety 
and care required to fit tiie match prqperiy to the 
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cock, (BO as to come down exactly trae on the 
priming, to blow the ashes from the coal, and to 
guard the pan from the sparks that fell from it. A 
great deal of time was also lo^t in taking it out of 
the cock, and returning it between the fingers of 
the left hand every time that the piece was fired ; 
and wet weather often rendered the matches use- 
less.*' 

While this was the state (^ fire-^trms, and this 
state continued among us to the civil war with very 
little improvement, it is no wonder that the long- 
bow was preferred by Sir Thomas Smith, who wrote 
of the choice of weapons in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, when the use of the bow still continued, 
though the musket was gradually prevailing. Sir 
John Hay ward, a writer yet later, has, in his His- 
tory of the Norman Kings, endeavoured to evince 
the superiority of the archer to the musketeer: how- 
ever, in the long peace of King James, the bow was 
wholly forgotten. Guns have from that time been 
the weapons of the English, as of other nations, 
and, as they are now improved, are certftinly more 
efficacious. 

Ascham had yet another reason, if not for writ- 
ing his book, at least for presenting it to King 
Henry. England was not then what it may be now 
justly termed, the capital of literature; and there- 
fore those who aspired to superior degrees of excel- 
lence, thought it necessary to travel into other 
.countries. The purse of Ascham was not equal to 
the expense of peregrination ; and therefore he 
hoped to have it augmented by a pension. Nor 
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was he wholly disappointed } for the King reward- 
ed him with an yearly payment of ten pounds. 

A pension of ten pounds granted by a King of 
England to a man of letters, appears to modem 
readers so contemptible a benefaction, that it is not 
unworthy of inquiry what might be its value at 
that time, and how much Ascham might be en- 
riched by it. Nothing is more uncertain than the 
estimation of wealth by denominated money ; the 
precious metals never retain long the same propor- 
tion to real commodities, and the same namies in 
different ages do not imply the same quantity of 
metal ; so that it* is equally difficult to know how 
much money was contained in any nominal sum^ 
and to find what any supposed quantity of gold or 
silver would purchase ; both which are necessary to 
the commensuration df money, or the adjustment 
of proportion between the same sums at different 
periods of time. 

A numeral pound in King Henry^s time contain* 
ed, as now, twenty shillings ; and therefore it must 
be inquired what twenty shillings coUld perform. 
Bread*corn is the most certain standard of the ne- 
cessaries of life. Wheat was generally sold at that 
time for one shilling the bushel; if therefore, we 
take five shillings the bushel for the current price, 
ten pounds were equivalent to fifty. But here is 
danger of a fallacy. It may be doubted whether 
wheat was the general bread-corn of that age ; and 
if rye, barley, or oats, were the common food, and 
wheat, as I suspect, only a delicacy, the value of 
wheat will not regulate the price of other things. 
This doubt, hpwever, is in favour of Ascham ; for 
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if we fittse the worth c^ wheat» we niie that of bb 
pensioiL 

But the value of money has another variation^ 
which we are st^ less able to ascertain: the rules 
of custom^ or the different needs of artificial life^ 
make that revenue little «t one time which is ^peat 
at another. Men are rich and poor» not only a 
proportion to what they have, but to what thej 
want* In some ages^ not only necessaries are 
cheaper^ but fewer things are necessaiy^ In the 
age of Aschanit most of the el^ancies and expense! 
4}( our present fashions were unknowns commerce 
had not yet distributed superfluity through the 
lower classes of the peopie, and the character of a 
student implied frugality, «ad required no i^len# 
dour to support it His pension, therefore, reckon* 
tng together the wants which he could sup{dy, and 
the wants fit)m which he was exempt, may be estU 
matedt in my opinion, at more than one hundred 
pounds a*year ; which, added to the inanne of his 
fellowship, put bim far enough sbove distress. 

Hiis was an year o£ good fortune to AschaoL 
He was chosen orator to the university cm the re- 
jtnovsd c^ Sir John €heke to court, where he was 
made tutor to Prince Edward. A man once dis* 
tinguished soon gains admkers. Aschi^n was now 
received to notice by many <tf the nobility, and by 
great ladies, apong whom it was then the fiu^ifon 
to study the ancient langui^es. Lee, Archbi^M^ 
^ YojJKt allowed faim an yearly pension ; how muck 
we are not tdld. He was probably about this time 
employed in teaching many illustrious persons to 
wiite a &ie hflnd^ and, among otbeiif, Henry and 
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€hai!e8, Dukes of Suffolk^ the I^incess Elizabeth^ 
and Prince Edward* 

Henry Vlllr died two years after^ and a refor- 
mation of religion being now openly prosecuted by 
King Edward and his council, Ascham, who was 
known to favour it» had a new grant of his pension, 
and continued at Cambridge, where be lived in 
great familiarity with Bucer, who had been called 
iVom Germany to the professorship of divihityr 
But his retirement was soon at an end > for in I54S^ 
hb pupil GrindaT, the master of the Princess^ Eliza* 
beth, diedi and the Princess, who had already some 
acquaintance with Ascham, called htm from hia 
college to direct her studies. He obeyed the sum- 
mons, as we may easily believe, with readiness, and 
for two years instructed her with great diigence ; 
but theu) being disgusted either at her or her do- 
mestics> perhaps eager for another change of life, 
be left her without her consent^ and returned to 
the university. Of this precipitation he long re^ 
pented ; and» as those who are not accustomed to 
disrespect cannot easily forgive it, he probably felt 
the efiects of his imprudence to hk death* 

After having visited Cambridge, he took a jour- 
ney into Yorkshire, to see his native place, and his 
old acquaintance, and there received a letter from 
the court, informing him, that he Was appointed 
secretary to Sir Richard Morisine, who was to be 
despatched as ambassador into Germany. In his 
rectum to London he paid that memorable visit to 
Lady Jane Grey, in which he found ller reading the 
Pfutdo in Greek, as he has related in bis School- 
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In the year 1550 he attended Morisine to Ger« 
many, and wandered over great part of the country, 
making observations upon all that appeared worthy 
of his curiosity, and contracting acquaintance with 
men of learning. To his correspondent Sturmius 
he paid a visit, but Sturmius was not at home, and 
those two illustrious friends never saw each other* 
During the course of this embassy, Ascham under- 
took to improve Morisine in Greek, and for four 
days in the week, he explained some passages^ in 
Herodotus every morning, and more than two hun- 
dred verses of Sophocles or Euripides every after- 
noon. He read with him likewise some of the ora- 
tions of Demosthenes. On the other days he com- 
piled the letters of business, and in the night filled 
up his diary, digested his remarks, and wrote pri- 
vate letters to his friends in England, and particu- 
larly to those of his college, whom he continually 
exhorted to perseverance in study. Amidst all 
the pleasures of novelty which his travels supplied, 
and in the dignity of his public station, he prefer- 
red the tranquillity of private study, and the quiet 
of academical retirement. The reasonableness of 
this choice has been always disputed ; and in the 
contrariety of human interests and dispositions, the 
controversy will not easily be decided. 

He made a short excursion into Italy, and men- 
tions in his Schoolmaster with great severity the 
vices of Venice. He was desirous of visiting Trent 
while the council were sitting ; but the scantiness 
of his purse defeated his curiosity. 

In this journey he wrote his Report and Discourse* 
of the Affairs in Germany, in which he descrijies the 
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dispositions and interests of the German princes like 
a man inquisitive and judicious, and recounts many 
particularities which are lost in the mass of general 
history, in a style which to the ears of that age was 
undoubtedly mellifluous, and which is now a very 
valuable specimen of genuine English. 

By the death of King Edward, in 1553, the Re- 
formation was stopped, Morisine was recalled, and 
Ascham's pension and hopes were at an end. He 
therefore retired to his fellowship in a state of dis- 
appointment and despair, which his biographer has 
endeavoured to express in the deepest strain of 
plaintive declamation. ^* He was deprived of all 
his support,'* says Graunt, "stripped of his pension, 
and cut off from the assistance of his friends, who 
had now lost their influence : so that he had nbc 
PRjEMiA NEC PRiBDiA, neither pension nor estate to 
support him at Cambridge.'' There is no credit 
due to a rhetorician's account either of good or evil. 
The truth is, that Ascham still had in his fellow- 
ship all that in the early part of his life had given 
him plenty, and might have lived like the other in- 
habitants of the college, with the advantage of more 
knowledge and higher reputation. But notwith- 
standing his love of academical retirement, he had 
now too long enjoyed the pleasures and festivities 
of public life, to return with a good will to acade- 
mical poverty. 

He had, however, better fortune than he expect- 
ed ; and, if he lamented his condition like his his- 
torian, better than he. deserved. He had, during 
his absence in Germany, been appointed Latin se- 
cretary to King Edward ^ and by the interest of 
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Gardiner, Biaiiop of Winchester, be vmB instated 
in the same office under Philip and Mary, with a 
salary of twenty pounds a-year. 

S<M>n after his admission to his new employment,, 
he gave an extraordinary specimen of his abilities 
and diligence, by composing and transcritMng with 
his usual elegance, in three days, forty<^even letters 
to princes and personages, of whom cardinals were 
the lowest. 

How Ascham, who was known to be a Protestant, 
could preserve the favour of Gardiner, and hold a 
place of honour and profit in Queen Mary^s ccmrt, it 
must be very natural to inquire. Cheke, as is well' 
known, was compelled to a recantation ; and why 
Ascham was spared, cannot now be discovered* 
Graunt, at a time when the transactions of Queen 
Mary's reign must have been well enough remem- 
bered, declares that Ascham always made open pro- 
fession of the reformed religion, fmd that Inglesfield 
and others often endeavmired to incite Gardiner 
against him, but found their accusations rejected 
with contempt ; yet he allows, that suspicions and 
charges of temporization and compliance had some* 
what suUied his reputation. The author of the 
Biographia Britannica ccHijectures^ that he owed 
his safety to his innocence and usefulness ; that it 
would have been unpopular to attack a man so little 
liable to censure, and that the loss o£ his pen could 
not bav6 been easily suj^Ued. But the truth is^ 
thai morality was never sufiered in the days of perw 
ftetution to protect heresy : nor are^ we sure that 
Ascham was more clear from cMmion fatlinga than 
ikhose who suffered more ; and whatever might be 
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bk abiliti^ they were not so necessaty, but Gar« 
diner could have easily filled his place with another 
secretary. Nothing is more vain, than at a distant 
time to examine the motives of discrimination and 
partiality ; for the inquirer, having considered in« 
terest and policy, is obliged at last to admit more 
frequent and more active motives of human con* 
duct, caprice, accident^ and private affections. 

At that time, if some were punished, many were 
forborne ; and of many why should not Aiicham 
happen to be one ? He seems to have been calm 
and prudent, and content with that peace which he 
was suffered to enjoy : a mode of behaviour that 
seldom fails to produce security. He had been 
abroad in the last years of King Edward, and had 
at least given no recent offence. He was certainly, 
according to his own opinion, not much in danger ; 
for in tb^ next year he resigned his fellowship, 
which by Gardiner's favour he bad contfhued to 
hold, though not resident, and married Margaret 
Howe, a young gentlewoman of a good family. 

He was distinguished in this reign by the notice 
of Cardinal Pole, a man of great candour, learn- 
ing, and gentleness of manners, and particulaHy 
eminent for h|s skill in Latin, who thought highly 
of Ascham's style ; of which it is no inconsiderable 
proof, that when Pole was desirous of communicat- 
ing a speech made by himself as legate, in parlia- 
ment, to the pope, be employed Ascham to translate 
it. 

He is said to have been not only protected by the 
i^ficers of state, but favoured and countenanced by 
the Queen herself, s& tkat he had no reason of cc^s^ 
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plaint in that reign of turbulence and persecution : 
nor was his fortune much mended, when in 155S 
his pupil Elizabeth mounted the throne. He was 
continued in his former employment^ with the same 
stipend : but though he was daily admitted tathe 
presence of the Queen, assisted her private studies^ 
and partook of her diversions ; sometimes read to 
her in the learned languages, and sometimes played 
with her at draughts and chess ; he added nothing 
to his twenty pounds a-year but the prebend of 
Westwang in the church of York, which was given 
him the year following. His fortune was there* 
fore not proportionate to the rank which his of* 
fices and reputation gave him, or to the favour in 
which he seemed to stand with his mistress. Of 
this parsimonious allotment it is again a hopeless 
search to inquire the reason. The Queen was not 
naturally bountiful, and perhaps did not think it 
necessary to distinguish by any prodigality of kind* 
ness a man who had formerly deserted her, and 
whom she might still suspect of serving rather for 
interest than affection. Graunt exerts his rhetori- 
cal powers in praise of Ascham's disinterestedness 
and contempt of money ; and declares, that though 
he was often reproached by his friends with ne- 
glect of his own interest, he never would ask any 
thing, and inflexibly refused all presents which his 
oflElce or imagined interest induced any to offer 
him. Camden, however, imputes the narrowness 
of his condition to his lovex>f dice and cock-flghts: 
and Graunt, forgetting himself, allows that Ascham 
was sometimes thrown into agonies by disappointed 
expectations. It may be easily discovered from 
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his SchoolmoBter^ that he felt his wants, though he 
might neglect to. supply them j and we are left to 
suspect that he shewed his contempt of money 
only by losing at play ^ If this was his practice, we 
may excuse Elizabeth, who knew the domestic 
character of her servants, if she did not give much 
to him who Wsts lavish of a little. 

However he might fail in his economy, it were 
indecent to treat with wanton levity the memory 
of a man who shared his frailties with all, but whose 
learning or virtues few can attain, and by whose 
excellences many may be improved, while himself 
only suffered by his faults. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, nothing remarkable is 
known to have befallen him, except that, in 1563, 
he was invited by Sir Edward Sackville to write the 
Schoolmaster^ a treatise on education, upon an occa- 
sion virhich he relates in the beginning of the book. 

This work, though begun with alacrity, in hopes 
of a considerable reward, was interrupted by the 
death of the patron, and afterwards sorrowfully and 
slowly finished, in the gloom of disappointment, 
under the pressure of distress. But of the author's 
disinclination or dejection there can be found no 
tokens in the work, which is conceived with great 
vigour, and finished with great accuracy ; and per* 
haps contains the best advice that was ever given 
for the study of languages. 

This treatise he completed, but did not publish ; 
for that poverty which in our days drives authors 
so hastily in such numbers to the press, in the 
time of Ascham, I believe, debarred them from it. 
The printers gave little for a copy, and, if we may 
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bdieve the tale of Raleigh's btstory^ were not for^ 
ward to print what was <^ered them tm nothuig. 
Ascham's book^ therefore, lay imseen ia his study^ 
aad was at last dedicated to Lord Cecil by hb 
widow. 

Ascham never had a robust or vigorous body, 
and his excuse for so many hours o£ diversion waa 
his inability to endure a long continuuice of seden- 
tary thought. In the latter part of his life he found 
it necessary to forbear any intense application of 
the mind from dinner to bed-time, and rose to read 
and write early in Uie mining. He was fbr some 
years hectically feverish ; and, though he found 
some alleviation of his distemper, never obtained 
a perfect recovery of his health. Ttie immediate 
cause of his last sickness was too close application 
to the composition of a poem, which he purposed 
to present to the Queen on the day of her acces* 
sion. To finiirfi this, he forbore to sleep at his ac- 
customed hours, till in December 1^^ he i^ll sick 
of a kind of lingering disease, which Graunt has not 
named, nor accurately described. The most afflic- 
tive symptom was want of sleep, which he endea- 
voured to obtain by the motion of a cradle. Grow- 
ing every day wei^er, he found it vain to contend 
with his distemper, and prepared to die with the 
resignation and piety of a true Christian. He wa» 
attended on his death-bed by Gravet, vicar of St 
Sepulchre, and Dr Nowel, the learned dean of St 
Paulas, who gave amf^e testimony to the decency 
and devotion of his concluding life. He frequently 
testified his desire of that dissolution which be sOMi 
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idrtfttiifcd« His funeral stermon was i»^ched by Dr 
Nowel, 

Roger Ascham died in the fifty-third year of his 
oge^ at a time wheD» according to the -general 
course of life, much might yet have been expected 
from him, and when he might have hoped for much 
itQm others : but his abilities and his wants were 
at an end together ; and who can determine^ wher 
ther he was cut <^ from advantages, or rescued 
from calamities? He appears to have been not 
much qualified for the improvement of his fortune* 
His disposition was kind and social ; he delighted 
in the pleasures of conversati<Hi, and was probably 
not much inclined to business. This may be su8« 
pected from the paucity of his writings. He has 
left little behind him ; and of that little, nothing 
was published by himself but the ToxophHus^ and 
the account of Germany. The Schoobnaster was 
printed by his widow ; and the q>i8tles were col* 
lected by Grauntt who dedicated them to Queen 
EUzabelli, that he might have an oppcHtunity of 
recommending his son Giles Ascham to her pa* 
tronage. The dedication was not lost : the young 
man was made, by the Queen's mandate, fellow of 
a college in Cambridge, where he obtained consi- 
derable reputation. What was the efiect of his 
widow's dedication to Cecil, is not known : it may 
be hoped that Ascham's works obtained for his fa- 
mily, after his decease, that Support which he did 
not in his life very plenteously procure them. 

Whether he was poor by his own fault, or the fault 
of others, cannot now be decided ;ibut it is certain 
ibat many have been rich with less merit. His 
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philological learning would have gaihed him honout 
in any country ; and among us it may justly caH 
for that reverence which all nations owe to those 
who first rouse them from ignorance, and kin- 
dle among them the light of literature. Of his . 
manners nothing can be said but from his own tes- 
tiitiony, and that of his contemporaries. Those 
who mention him allow him many virtues. His 
courtesy, benevolence, and liberality, are celebrate 
ed i and of his piety we have not only the testimony 
of his friends, but the evidence of his writings. 

That his English works have been so long ne* 
glected, is a proof of the uncertainty of literary 
fame. He was scarcely known as an author in his 
own language, till Mr Upton published his School, 
master with learned notes. His other pieces were 
read only by those few- who delight in obsolete 
books } but as they are now collected into one vor 
lume, with the addition of some letters never print? 
ed before, the public has an opportunity of recom-^ 
pensing the injury, and allotting Ascham the re^ 
station due to his knowledge and his eloquenc^^ 
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Letters. 



LiSTTfiR I.— To Mr James EiMWirttrtr. 

You have, as I find by every kiM of evidence, 
lost an excellent mother ; and I ho^ you will not 
think me incapable of partaking 6f your grief. I 
have a mother, now eighty-two years of age, whom 
therefore I must soon lose^ uftleM it please 6od 
that dhe rather sbduld : oHObm tot r»e^ I rei(d the 
lettei's in which you relate your mother's death to 
Mrs Strahan, and think I do myself honour when 
1 tell you, that I read them with teaM ; but teai^ 
are neither to you^ nor to mcy of any farther use, 
when once the tribute of nature has been paid. 
The biisiness of life summons ufe away from useless 
grief, and calls us to the exercise of those virtues, 
of which we are lamenting our deprivation. 

The greatest benefit which one friend can confer 
upon anothier, is to guard, and excite, and elevate 
his virtues^ This your mother will still perform, if 
you diligently preserve the memory of her life, and 
of h^ death : a life, so far as I can learn, useful, 
wise, and innocent \ and a death resigned, peaceful, 

VOL. XII. Y 
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and holy. I cannot forbear to mention, that neither 
reason nor revelation denies you to hope, that you 
may increa^ her happiness by obeying her pre- 
cepts ; and that she may, in her present state, look 
with pleasure upon every act of virtue to which her 
instructions or example have contributed. Whe- 
ther this be more than a pleasing dream, or a just 
opinion of separate spirits, is, indeed, of no great 
importance to us, when we consider ourselves as act- 
ing under the eye of God : yet, surely, there is soipe- 
thing pleasing in the belief, that our separation from 
those whom we love is merely corporeal ; and it 
may be a great incitement to virtuous friendship, if 
it can be made probable, that that union, which has 
received the divine approbation^ shall continue ta 
eternity. 

There is one expedient, by wJiich you may, in 
some diegfee, continue her presence.- {f ypu wit^ 
down^ minutely what you remember of her Irom your 
earliest years, you will read it with^ greiM^ pleasur^r 
and receive from it many hints <^ soothing /recoUec- 
tiopi, when time shall remove her yet farther from 
you, andyour grief shall be matiu*ed toyemeration* 
To this, however painful for the present, I cannqt 
but advise you, as to a source of comfort and sa- 
tisfaction in the time to come ; fbs all comfort and 
all^iatisfaction is sincerely wished you by^ 
, Dear Sir, 
Your most obliged,, most obedient^ 

And most humble servant, 
Sam. Johnson* 
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LETTER II.— To Mrs Thrale. 

Madah» . LondoTh Aug. 13. VjQS. 

If you have redily so good an opimon of me as 
yoa express, it will not be necessary to inform you 
how unwillingly I miss the opportunity of coming 
to Brighthelmirtone in Mr Thrale's company; or^ 
since' I caoinot do what I wish firsts how eagerly I 
shall catch the second degree of pleasure, by com- 
ing to you and him, as soon as I can dismiss my 
work from my hand^« 

I am afraid to make promises even to myself; 
but I hope that the week after the next will be 
the end of my present business. When business 
is done, what remains but pleasure? and where 
should pleasure be sought, but under Mrs Thrale's 
influence ? 

Do not blame me for a delay by widch I must 
suffer so much, and by which I suffer alone. If 
you cannot think I am good, pray think I am 
mending, and that in time I may deserve to be, 
dear Madam, your, &Cr 

LETTER III.— To the Same. 

Madam, Lichfield, July 20. 1767* 

Though I have been away so much longer than 
I purposed or expected, I have found nothing that 
withdraws my affections from the friends whom I 
left behind, or which makes me less desirous of re« 
posing at that place which your kindness and Mr 
Thrale's allows me to call my home. 
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Miss Lucy* is more kind and civil than I expect- 
ed, and has raided my esteem by many excellencea 
very noble and resplendent, though a little dis- 
coloured by hoary vii^nity. Every thing ebe reu 
eals to my remembrance yeats^ m which I propos- 
ed what, I am afraid, I have not done, aad proni^ 
ed myself pleasure which I have not found. But 
complaint can be of no use ; and why then should 
I depress yotrr hope^ by my lamentatioiis ? I aiq>> 
pose it is the condition of humanity to design what 
never will be done, and to hope what never will be 
obtained. But among the vain hopes, let me not 
number the hope which I have^ of being loi^ dew^ 
Madam, your, &c« 

LETTER IV.— ro Mrs Tubals. 

Madam, Lichfield^ August 14« 176^ 

I s&t out on Thursday moraiag, and found 
my companion, to whom I was very much a stra&* 
ger, more agreeable than I expected. We went 
ehlserfuUy forward, and passed the night at Coven- 
try. We came in late, and went out early ; and 
therefore I did not send for my cousin Tom ; but 
I design to make him some amends for the omission* 
Next day we came early to Lucy, who was, I be- 
lieve, glad to see us. She had saved her best goose- 
berries upon the tree for me } and, aa Steele says, 
/ WM neither too proud nor too wise to gather them. 
I have ntmbled a very little inter fontes et^unmm 
iMta^ but I am not yet well. They have cut down 

♦ Mifs Lucy Porter, daughter ta Dr Jdinson's wife by # 
fbmier husband* 
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the tr6€» in George4flne* £v«lyii, in his book of 
Fof^t Trees, tells qs of wicked men that cut down 
treesi and never prospered afterwards ; yet nothing 
has deterred these audacious aldermen from violat- 
ing the Hamadryads of Gneorge-Iane. As an im^ 
partial traveller I must bowev^ tdlj that in Stow-- 
street, where I left a draw-well, I have found a 
pump ; but the lading-well in thk ill-fated George- 
lane lies shamefully neglected; 

I am going to-day or J:o-morr6w to Ashbourne 4 
but I am at a loss how I shall get back in time to 
^London. Here are only chance coaches, so that 
there is no certainty of a place* If I do not come, 
let it not hinder your jcmrney* I can be but a few 
days behind 'you 5 and I will follow in the Bright- 
helmstone coach. But I hope to come. 

I took care to tell Miss Porter, that I have got 
another Lucy. I hope she is well. Tell Mrs 
Salusbury, that I beg her stay at Streatham, for 
little Lucy's sake. I am, &c. 



LETTER V.~To the Same. • 

Madam, Lichfield, July 11. 1770^ 

Since my last letter, nothing extraordinary has 
happened. Rheumatism, which has been very 
troublesome, is grown better. I have not yet seen 
Dr Taylor, and July runs fast away. I shall not 
have mndi time tor him, if he delays much longer 
to come w send. Mr Greene, the apothecary, has 
Ibund a book, which tells who psud levks in our 
parish, and how much they paid, above an bun- 
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dred years ago* Do you not think we study this 
book bard ? Notbing is like going to the bottom 
of things. Many families that paid the parish, rates 
are now extinct, like the race of Hercules. Fvims 
et umbra jsumus. Vfh$t is nearest wtoudiesus 
most. The passions rise higher at domestic than 
at imperial tragedies. I am not wholly unafifecsted 
by the revolutions of Sadler-street ; nor can for- 
bear to mourn a little when old nsunes vanish away, 
and new come into their place. 

Do not imagine. Madam, that I wrote this letter 
for the sake of these philosophical meditations; for 
when I began it, I had neither Mr Greene, nor his 
book, in my thoughts ; but was reserved to write, 
and did not know what I had to send, but my re- 
spects to Mrs Salusbuiy, and Mr Tbrale, and Harry, 
and the Misses. I am, dearest Madam, your, &c. 

LETTER VI.~ro Mrs Thralb. 

Dearest Madam, Ashbourne^ July 23. 1770. 

There had not been so long an interval be- 
tween my two last letters, but that when I came 
hither I did not at first understand the hours of the 
post* 

I have seen the great bull ; and very great he is. 
I have seen likewise his heir apparent, who pro- 
mises to inherit all the bulk and all the virtues of his 
sire. I have seen the man who offered a hundred 
guineas for the young bull, while he was yet little 
better than a calf. Matlock, I am afraid, I shall 
not see, but I purpose to see Dovedale j and after 
all this seeing, I hope to see you» I am, Uo, 
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LETTER VIL— To the Same. 

D£AR Mab^m^ Ashbourne, Jufy 3. I77L 

Last Saturday I came to Ashbourne ; the dan* 
^rs or the pleasures of the journey I have at pre«* 
B&nt no disposition to recount ; else might I paint 
the beauties of my native plains ; might I tdi of 
the " smiles of nature, and the charms of art:*' 
else might I relate how I crossed the Staffordshire 
canal, one of the great eflforts of human labour, and 
human contrivance; which, from the bridge on 
which I viewed it, passed away on either side, and 
loses itself in' distant regions, uniting waters that 
nature had divided, and dividing lands which ria* 
ture had united. I might tell how these reflections 
fermented in my mind till the chaise stopped at 
Ashbourne, at Ashbourne in the Peak. Let not 
the barren name of the Peak terrify you ; I have 
never wanted strawberries and cream. The great 
bull has no disease hut age. I hope in time to be 
like the great bull i and hope you wUl be like him 
too a hundred years hence. I an^ &c. 



LETTER VIIL— .To the Same. 

Dearest Madam, Ashbourne, Jtdy 10. 1771* 

I AM obliged to my friend Harry for his re- 
membrance ; but think it a little hard that I hear 
nothing from Miss. 

. There has been a.man here to-day to take a farm. 
After some talk he went to see the bull, and said 
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that he had seen' a bigger* Do you think he is 
likely to get the faryn ? 

Totffours strawberries and cream. 

Dr Taylor h much betta*^ and my rheumatism is 
less pain&d. Let me hear in return as much good 
of you and of Mrs Salusbury. You d^ise the thg 
and Duck; things that are at hand are alis^ys 
slighted. I remember that Ik Grevil, of Gloueesr 
ter, sent for that water when his wife wsis in the 
same danger ; but be lived near Malvern, and you 
live near the Dog and Duck. Thus, in diifieult 
cases, we naturally trust most what we leaat know^ 

Why Bromlefield, ^uj^osing tb^ a lotion can do 
good, should despise laurd water in comparison 
with his own receipt; I da not see ; and see still less 
why he should latigh at that which Wall thinks effit 
cadouSf I am afraid philosophy will not warrant 
much hope in a lotion. 

Be pleased to make my compliments from Mr^ 
Salud)ury to Susy. I am, &c. 

LETTER IX.-r-^r^ Mw Thbale, 

Madam, Octobp- 31. 1772- 

Though I am just informed, that, by some acci*? 
dental negligence, the letter whidi I wrote onThursr^ 
day was not given to the post, yet I cannot refuse 
myself the gratification of writing again to my mis- 
tress; not that I have any thing to tell, but that 
by showing how much I am employed upon you^ I 
hope to keep you from forgetting me. 

Doctor Taylor asked me this mommg on what I 
was thinking ? and I was thinking on Lucy. I hc^ 
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Diey is a good girL But she cftnnot yet biio good 
as Queeney. I have got nothing yet for Queeney's 
cabinet' 

I hope deax Mrs Salusbury grows no wojrse, I 
wish any thing icould be found that would makf h/^ 
letter* You must remember her admonition, and 
Imstle in the brewhouse. When I come, you may 
expect to have your bands full with all of us* 

Our bulls and cows are all well ; but we yet hate 
the man that had seen a bigger bull. Our deer have 
died; but many are left. Our waterfall at the gar^ 
den ma^es a great roaring this wet weather. 

And so no more at present from, Jifadam, yoinv 
Ike. 

LETTER X.^To Ike Same. 

Dear Madam, Nov. 23. 1772# 

I AM sorry that none of your letters bring better 
news of the poor dear lady. I hope her pain is not 
great* To have a disease confessedly incurable and 
apparently niortal is a very heavy affliction ; and it 
13 still moi^ grievous when pain is added to despair. 

Every thing else in your letter pleased me very 
well, except that when I come I entreat I may not 
be flattered, as your letters flatter me. You have 
read of heroes and princes ruined by flattery, and 
I question if any of them had a flatterer so danger- 
ous as you. Pray keep strictly to your character 
ofgovern^s. 

I cannot yet get well ; my nights are flatulent 
and unquiet, but my days are tolerably easy, and 
Taylor says that I look much better than when I 
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came hither. You will see when I come^ and I can 
take your word. 

Our house affords no revolutions. The great bull 
is well. But I write not merely to think <mi you, 
for I do that without writing, but to keep you a 
little thinking on me. I perceive that I have taken 
a broken piece of paper, but that is not the greatest 
fault that you must forgive in. Madam, your, &c« 



LETTER XI — To Mrs Thrale. 

IHar Madam, Nw. 27. IT?** 

If you are so kind as to write to me on Satur- 
day, the day on which you will receive this, I shall 
have it before I leave Ashbourne. I am to go to 
Lichfield on Wednesday, and purpose to find my 
way to London through Birmingham and Oxford. 

I was yesterday at Chatsworth. It is a very fine 
house. I wish you had been with me to see it ; for 
then, as we are apt to want matter of talk, we 
should have gained something new to talk on. 
They complimented me with playing the fountain, 
and opening the cascade. But I am of my friend's 
opinion, that when one has seen the ocean, cas- 
cades are but little things. 

I am in hope of a letter to-day from you or 
Queeney, but the post has made some blunder, 
and the packet is not yet distributed. I wish it 
may bring me a little good of you all. I am, &c. 
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LETTER XII.— To the Same. 

Madam, Tuesday^Jan. 86. I77S. 

Thb inequalities of human life have always 
employed the meditation of deep thinkers, and I 
cannot forbear to reflect on the difference between 
your condition and my own» You live upon mock- 
turtle, and stewed rumps of beef ; I dined yesterday 
upon crumpets. You sit with parish officers, caress- 
ing and caressed, the idol of the table, and the 
wonder of the day. I pine in the solitude of sick- 
ness, not bad enough to be pitied, and not well 
enough to be endured. You sleep away the night, 
and laugh or scold away the day. I cough and 
grumble, and grumble and cough. Lai^t night wais 
very tedious, and this day makes no promises of 
'much ease. However, I have this day put on my 
riioe, and hope that gout is gone. I shall have 
only the cough to contend with, and I doubt whe- 
ther I shall get rid of that without change of place. 
I caught cold in the coach as I went away, and am 
disordered by very little things. Is it accident or 
age? I am, dearest Madam, &c. 



LETTER XIII.— To the Same. 

Dear Madam, March 17. 1773. 

To tell you that I am sorry both for the poor 
lady and for you is useless. I cannot help either 
of you. The weakness of mind is perhaps only a 
casual interruption or intermission of the attention. 
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such as we all suffer when some weighty care or 
urgent calamity has possessm of the mind. She 
will compose herself. She is unwilling to die, and 
the first conviction of approaching death raised 
great pertuii}ation. I think she has but very late- 
ly thought death close at hand. She will compose 
herself to do that as well as she can, which must at 
last be don6. May she not want the divine asmst*- 
ance! 

You, Madam, will have a great loss ; a greater 
than is common in the loss of a parent. Fill your 
mind with hope of her happiness, and turn your 
thoughts first to Him who gives and takes away, in 
whose presence the living and dead are standing 
together. Then remember, that when this mourn* 
ful duty is paid, others yet remain of equal obliga^ 
tion, and, we may hope, of less painful performance. 
Grief is a species of idleness, and the necessity of 
attention to the present preserves us, by the merw 
dful disposition of Providence, from being lacerat- 
ed and devoured by scmtow for the past. You 
must think on your husband and your children, 
and do what this dear lady has done for you. 

Not to come to town while the great struggle 
continues is undoubtedly well resolved. But do not 
harass yourself into danger j you owe the care of 
your health to all that love you, at least to all whom 
it is your duty to love. You cannot give such a 
mother too much, if you do not give her what 
belongs to anotbw, I am, &c« 
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LETTER XJV.--TO Mib Thealb. 

Dbar Ma1>am> April 27. 177s* 

Hops is more pleasiDg than f^ar, but not less 
fidlacioui ; yau know, when you do not try to de« 
ceive yourself^ thtt the disease which at last is to 
destroy^ must be gradually growing worse, and that 
it is vain to wish for more than that the descent to 
death may be slow and easy* In this wish I join 
with you, and hope it will be granted. Dear, deat 
lady, whenever she is lost she will be missed, smd 
whenever she is remembered she will be lamented. 
Is it a good or an evil to me that she now loveel 
me ? It is surely a good ; for you will love me bet^ 
ter, and we stetll have a new principle of concord ^ 
and I shall be happier with honest sorrow, than 
with suUen indifference : and far happier still than 
with counterfeited sympathy. 

I am reasoning upon a principle very far from 
certain, a confidence of survivance. You or I, of 
both, may be called into the presence of the Sn^ 
preme Judge before her. I have lived a life of 
which I do not like the review. Surely I shall in 
time live betten 

I sat down with an intention to write high com- 
pliments ; but my thoughts have taken another 
oonrse^ and some other time must now serve to 
tett you with what other emotions^ benievolencer 
amd fidelity^ I am, &c. 

5t 
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LETTER XV.— 2b Mi» Thealb, 

Madam, May 17. 177S- 

Neybr imagine that your letters are long, thejr 
are alway^s too short for my curiosity. I do not 
know that I was ever content with a single pemsalr 

Of dear Mrs Salusbuiy I never expect much 
better news than you send me yde pis en pis is the 
natural and certain course of her dreadful malady.. 
I am content when it leaves her ease enough for 
the exercise of her mind. 

Why should Mr — — — suppose that what I 
took the liberty of suggesting was concerted with 
you ? He does not know how much I revolve his 
aflbirs, and how honestly I desire his prosperity. I 
hope he has let the hint take some hold of hi» 
mind. 

Your declaration to Miss — — — is more genera) 
than my opinions allow. I think an unlimited juro- 
mise of acting by the opinion of another so tWrongy 
that nothing, or hardly any thing, can make it right.r 
All unnecessary vows are folly, because they suppose 
a prescience of the future which has not been giveor 
us. They are, I think, a crime, because they reugn 
that life to chance which God has given us to be 
regulated by reason; and superinduce a kind of 
fatality, from whidi it is the great privilege of our 
nature to be free. Unlimited obedience is due only 
to the Universal Father of heaven and earth. My 
parents may be mad and foolish ; may be wicked 
and malicious; may be erroneously religious, or 
absurdly scrupulous. I am not bound to corn- 
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pUance with mandates either positive or negative^ 
which i»ther religion condemns, or reason rejerts. 
There wanders about the world a wild notion, 
which extends over marriage more than over any 
other transaction^ If Miss — -^ followed a trade, 
would it be said that she was bound in conscience 
to give or refuse credit at her father's choice? 
And is mA marriage a thing in whidi she is more 
interested, and has therefore more right of choice? 
When I may suffer for my own crimes, when I may 
be sued for my own debts, I may judge by parity of 
reason for my own happiness. The parent's moral 
right can arise only from his kindness, and his civil 
right only from his money. 

Conscience cannot dictate obedience to the wick- 
ed, or compliance with the foolish ; and of interest 
mere prudence is the judge. 

If the daughter is bound without a promise, she 
promises nothing ^ and if she is not bound, she pro^ 
mises too much. 

What is meant by tying up money in trade I do 
not understand. No money is so little tied as that 
which is employed in trade. Mr ■ perhaps 

only means, that in consideration of money to be 
advanced, he will oblige his son to be a trader. 
This is reasonable enough. Upon ten thousand 
pounds diligently occupied, they may live in great 
plenty and splendour, without the mischiefs of idle^ 
ness. 

I can write a long letter as well as my mistress ; 
and ^hall be glad that my long letters may be as 
welcome as hers. 

^6 
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My nigkts are grown again very uneasy and troti^ 
.blt8omq4 I know not that the country will mciod 
tiiem; but I h(^ your compiasy will mend my 
days. Tlunigh I cannot now expect niiioh attri- 
tion, and would not wish for more than can be 
spared from the poor dear kdy^ yet I sbali see you 
and hear you every now wad then ^ and to see and 
hear you^ is always to hear wit, and to am virtue. 

I shall, I hope, see you to^norrow, and a htde on 
tl^ two next days ; and with that little I must for 
the present try to be contented* I am, &a 



LETTER XVI.— To Mrs Thbaia 

I)£AR Maoam^ August 1S« 1775^ 

We left London on Friday the 6th, not very 
early, and travelled without any memotMe acci-^ 
dent, through a country which I had seen before* 
In the evening I was not well, and was forced to 
stop at Stilton, one stage short oif S^nmford, where 
we intended to have loc^ed^ 

On the 7th we passed through i^amford atid 
Grantham, and dined at Newark, wher^ I had only 
time to observe that the Market^^place was uncom- 
monly spacious and neat. In London we should 
call it a square, though the sid» were ileitfaer 
straight nor parallel. We came at night to Don- 
caster, and went to church in the morning, where 
Chambers found the monument of Robert of Don- 
ca^r, idAo says on his stone something like this :~- 
What I gave, that I have; what I spent, that I 
had ; what I left, that I lost — So saith Robert of 
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DonaateVf who reigned id the world sixty-seven 
years, and all that time lived not one. Here we 
were invited to dinner, and therefore made no great 
haste away. 

We reached York, however, that night : I was 
much disordered witii old complaints. Next mom* 
ing we saw the Minster, an edifice of loftiness and 
elegance equal to the highest hopes of architec- 
ture. I remember nothing but the dome of St 
Paul's that can be compared with the middle walk. 
The Chapter>*house is a circular building, very 
stately, but I think excelled by the Chapter-house 
of Lincoln. 

I, then went to see the ruins of the Abbey, which 
are almost vanished, and I remember nothing of 
them distinct. 

The next visit was to the jail, which they call the 
Castle ; a fabric built lately, such is terrestrial mu- 
tability, out of the materials of the ruined Abbey. 
The under jailor was very officious to shew his fet- 
ters, in which there was no contrivance. The head 
jailor came in, and seeing me look I suppose fa- 
tigued^ (^red me wine, and when I went away 
would not su&r his servant to take money. The 
jail is accounted the best in the kingdom, and you 
find the jailor deserving of his dignity. 

We dined at York, and went on to Northallerton, 
a place of which I know nothing, but that it afford- 
ed us a lodging on Monday night, and about two 
hundred and seventy years ago gave birth to Roger 
Ascham. 

Next morning we changed our horses at Darling- 
ton, where Mr Cornelius Harrison, a cousin-ger- . 

VOL. XII. z 
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man of iiiiiie» ww peipctual curatew He mm tbe 
mity one of my relations *wfao ever rose in fbrtmie 
abore penury, or in character above neglect. 

The church is built crosswise, with a £ne spire^ 
and might invite a travdler to survey it ; but I 
perhaps wanted vigour, and thought I wanted time» 

The next st^e brou^t us to Durham, a plaee 
of which Mr Thrale bade me take particular notice. 
The bishop's palace has the appearance of an dd 
feudal castle, built upon an emin^ice, and looking 
down upon the river^ upon which was form^y 
thrown a drawbridge, as I suppose to be raised at 
night, lest the Scots should pass it 

The cathedrsd has a massiness and solidity such 
as I have seen in no other place; it ratiier awes 
than pleases, as it strikes with a kind of gigantic: 
dignity, and aspires to no other praise than that of 
rocky solidity and indeterminate duration. I had 
none of my friends resident, and tberefcnre saw but 
little. The library is mean and scanty^ 

At Durham^ beside all expectation, I met an old 
friend : Miss Fordyce is married there to a phjnsi- 
dan. We met, I think, with honest kindness on 
both sides. I thought her much decayed, and 
having since heard that the banker had invc^ved 
her husband in his extensive ruin, I cannot forbear 
to think that I saw in her withered features more 
impression of sorrow than of time— 

Qua terra patet, «era regnat Erinnys. 

He that wanders about the world sees new forms 
of human misery^ and if he chances to meet an old 
friend, meets a face darkened witii trouUes. 
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On Tuesday night we came hither ; yesterday I 
took some care c^ myself, and to-day I am quite 
polite. I have been taJcing a view of all that could 
be shewn me, and find that all very i^ar to nothing. 
You have often heard me complain of finding my- 
self disappointed by books of travels^; I am afraid 
travel itself will end lUsiewise in disappointment. 
One town, one country, is very like another : civi- 
lized nations hilve the same customs, and barbarous 
nations have the same natufe : there' are indeed 
minute discriminations both of places and of man. 
ners, which perhaps are not wanting of curiosity^ 
but which a traveller seldom stays long enough to 
investigate and compare. The dull utterly neglect 
them ; the acute see a little, and supjdy the i&A 
with fancy and conjecture. 

I shall set out again to*morrow ; but I shajl not^ 
I am afraid, see Alnwick, for Dr Percy is not there. 
I hope to lodge to*morrow night at Berwick, and 
the next at Edinburgh, where I shall direct Ht 
Drammond, bookseller at Osaian's head, to take 
care of my letters. 

I hope the little dears are all wdl, and that my 
dear master and mistress may go somewhither ; but 
wherever you go do not forget. Madam, your most 
humble servant 

I am' pretty well. 

August 16. 
Thus far I had written at Newcastle. I forgot to 
send it. I am now at Edinburgh ; and have been 
this day running about. I run pretty well. 
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LETTER XVIL— 2b Mrs Thrale. 

DfiAR Madam, Edinburgh, Augwt 17 . 1779. 

On the ISth I left Newcastle, and in the after^^ 
IKX>D came to Alnwick, where we were treated with 
great civility by the Duke : I went through the 
apartments, walked on the wall, and climbed the 
towers. That night we lay at Belford, and on the 
next night came to Bdinburgh. On Sunday (15th) 
I went to the English chapel. After dinner Dr 
Robertson came in, and promised to shew me the 
place. On Monday I saw their public buildings : 
the cathedral, which I told Robertson I wished to 
see because it had once been a church, the courts 
of justice, the parliament house, the advocates' li- 
brary, the repository of records, the college and its 
library, and the palace, particularly the old tower 
wl^re the ICing o£ Scotland seized David RkEzio in 
the Queen's presence. .Most of their buildings are 
very mean ; and the whole town bears some resem- 
blance to the old part of Birmingham. 

Boswell has very handsome and spacioiB rooms ; 
level with the ground on one sidb of the house, and 
on the other four stories high. 

At dinner on Monday were the Duchess of 
Douglas, an old lady, who talks broad Scotch with 
a paralytic voice, and is scarcely understood by her 
own countrymen ; the Lord Chief Baron, Sir Adol- 
phus Oughton, and many more. At supper there 
wtfs such a conflux of company that I could scarce^ 
ly support the tumult. I have never been well iii 
the whole journey, and am very easily disordered. 
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This morning I saw at breakfast Dr Blacklock, 
the blind poet, who does not remember to hav6 seen 
Kght, and is read to» by a poor scholar, in Latin^ 
Greek, and French. He was originally a poor 
scholar himself. I looked on him with reverence. 
To-morrow our journey begins ; I know not when 
I diall write again. I am but poorly. I am, &c. 



LETTER XVIIL— To the Same. 

Dear Madam, Baitffl August 25. 1773. 

It has so happened that though I am perpe- 
tually thinking on you, I could seldom find oppor- 
tunity to write ; I have in fourteen days sent only 
one letter : you must consider the fatigues of travel, 
and the difficulties encountered in a strange coun- 
try. 

August 18th, I passed, with BosweU, the Ilrth 
<^ Forth, and began our journey ; in the passage 
we observed an island, which I persuaded my com- 
panions to survey. We found it a rock somewhat 
troublesome to climb, about a nrile long, and half a 
mile broad ; in the middle were the ruins of an old 
fort, which had on one of the stones — Maria Re. 
1564. It had been only a blockhouse one story 
high. I measured two apartments, of which the 
"^alls were entire, and found them twenty-seven 
feet long, and twenty-three broad. The rock had 
some grass and many thistles, both cows and sheep 
were grazing. There was a spring of water. The 
name is Inchkeith. Look on your maps. This 
visit took about an hour. We pleased ourselves 
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with being in a coontiy aU our own^ and tlieii weint 
back to the boat» and landed at Kinghorn, a mean 
town; and travelling through Kirkaldy^ a rery 
long town meanly built, and Cupar, which I could 
not see because it was night, we came late to St 
Andrews, the most ancient of the Scotch universi- 
ties, and once the see of the Primate of Scotland* 
The inn was full ; but lodgings were provided for 
us at the house of the professor of rhetoric, a man 
of elegant manners, who showed us, in the morning, 
the poor remains of a stately cathedral, demolished 
in Knox's reformation, and now only to be imagine 
ed by tracing its foundation, and contemplating the 
little ruins that are left. Here was once a religious 
bouse. Two of die vaults or cellars of the Sub- 
prior are €ven yet entire. In one of them lives an 
old woman, who claims an hereditary residence in 
it, boasting that her husband was the sixth tenant 
of this gloomy mansion, in a lineal descent, and 
claims by her marriage with this lord of the cavetn 
an alliance with the Bruces. Mr Boswell rtaid a 
while to interrogate her, because he understood her 
language; she told him that she and her cat lived 
together; that she had two sons somewhere, who 
might perhaps be dead; that when there were quality, 
in the town, notice was taken of her, and that now 
6he was neglected, but did not trouble them. Her 
habitation contained all that she had ; her turf for 
fire was laid in one place, and her balls of coal-dust 
in another, but her bed seemed to be clean. Bos- 
well asked her, if she never heard any noises ; but 
she could tell him of nothing supernatural, though 
she often wandered in the night among the gravea^ 
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«toi mmh ody jhe^ hud sovietinlet ikcyttcfe by 
4rewift of the death of her relations. We then 
viewed the rematiis of a OMtle on the margin of 
the sea, in which the archbishops resided^ and in 
which Cardinal Beatoun was killed. 

The professors who happened to be rei^dent in 
the vacation made a public dinner, and treated us 
very kindly and respectfully. They shewed ps their 
coiltge$f in one of which there is a libraty, that» 
for luminottsi]^si and'degancet, may vie at least 
with the new edifice at Streatham« But learning 
seems not to prosper among them ; one of their 
collies has been lately alieaated, and one of their 
churches lately deserted* An experiment was made 
of planting a i^ubbery in the churdi> but it did 
not thrive. 

Why the place should thus iaU to decay^ I know 
not ; for education, such ^ Is here to be had» is 
sufficiently cheap. The term» or, as they call it^ 
their session, lasts seven months in the year, whicJi 
the students of the highest rank and greatest ex* 
pense may pa^ here for twenty pounds, in which 
are included board, lodging, books, and the conti- 
nual instruction of three professors. 

20th, We left St Andrews, well satisfied with 
our recq>tion^ and crossing the Frith of Tay, came 
to Dundee, a dirty, despicable town; We passed 
afterwards through Aberbrothick, famous once for 
an abbey, of which there are only a few fragments 
left; but tliose fragments testify that the fabric 
was once of great extent, and of stupendous mag'^ 
nificence. Two of the towers are yet standings 
though shattered } into one of them Boswell climb- 
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ed, but found the stairs broken : die W9j into die 
other we did not see, end bed not time to search ; 
I bdieve it might be ascended, biit the ti^ I think, 
isopMi. 

We hy at Montrose, a neat place, with a qia- 
cioiis area for the market, and an elegant town- 
bonse. 

21st, We travelled towards Aberdeen, another 
university, and in the way dined at Lord Monbod- 
do's, the Scotch Judge, who has lately written a 
Grange book about the origin of language, in which 
he traces monkeys up to men, and says that in 
smne countries the human qiedes have tails like 
other beasts. He inquired for diese long-taifed 
men of Banks, and was not wdl pleased that they 
had not been found in all his peregrination. He 
talked nothing of this to me, Mnd I hc^ we parted 
friends ; for we agreed pretty well, only we dis* 
puted in adjusting the daims of merit between a 
dK^keeper of London, and a savage of the Ame- 
rican wildernesses. Our opinions were, I think, 
maintained on both sides without full conviction : 
Monboddo declared boldly for the savage, and I, 
perhaps for that reason, sided with the citizen. 

We came late to Aberdeen, where I found my 
dear mistress's letter, and learned that all our little 
people were . happily recovered of the measles. 
Every part of your letter was pleasing. 

There are two cities of the name of Aberdeen ; 
the eld town, built about a mile inland, once the see 
of a bish(^, which contains the King's Colle^ 
and the remains of the cathedral, and the new town. 
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^icb stmdft, for the sake erf* trade, upon a frith or 
lum of the sea, so that ships rest agaimt the quay. 

The two cities have thdr separate magistrates^ 
and the two colleges are in effect two universities, 
which confer degrees independently of each other. 

New Aberdeen is a large town, built almost 
wholly of that granite which is used for the new 
pavement in London, which, hard as it is, they 
square with very little difficulty. Here I first saw 
the women in plaids. The plaid makes at once a 
hood and cloak, without cutting or sewing, merely 
by the manner of drawing the opposite sides over the 
shoulders. The ma^ at the inns run over the house 
barefoot; and children, not dressed in rags, go with- 
out shoes or stockings. Shoes are indeed not yet 
in universal use ; they came late into thiis country. 
One of the jM'ofessors told us, as we were mentioning 
a fort built by Cromwell, that the country owed 
much of its present industry to Cromwell's soldiers. 
They taught us, said he, to raise cabbage and make 
shoes. How they lived without shoes may yet be 
seen ; but in the passage through villages, it seems 
to him that surveys their gardens, that when they 
had not ci^bage, they had nothing. 

Educaftion is here of the same price as at St An- 
drews, only the session is but from the 1st of No- 
vember to the 1st of April. Tlie academical build- 
ings seem rather to advance than decline. Th^ 
shewed their libraries, which were not very splen- 
did, but some manuscripts were so exquisitely pen- 
ned, that I wished my dear mistress to have seen 
them. I had an unexpected pleasure, by finding 
an old acquaintance now professor of physic in the 
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King^s Collage : we Were on both sides gisd of tke 
interview^ having not seen, nor perhaps thought oa 
one another for many years ; but we had no emnla- 
timif nor had either of us risen to the other's envj» 
and our old kindness was easily renewed^ I h<^ we 
shall never try the effect of so long an absence^ and 
that I shall always be. Madam, your, &c. 



LETTER XIX— To Mrs Thbauu 

Dear Madah, Inverness, Atfgust S8. 177& 

August 33d, I had the honour of attending 
the Lord Provost of Aberdeen, and was presented 
with the freedom of the city, not in a gold box, but 
in good Latin. Let me pay Scotland one just 
praise ! there was no officer gi^ng for a fee ; this 
ccmld have been said of no city on the English side 
of the Tweed. I wore my patent of freedom pra 
mare in my hat, from the new town to the old, 
about a mile. I then dined with my friend the pro«* 
fessor of physic at his house, and saw the icing's 
College. Boswell was very angry that the Aber- 
deen professors would not talk. When I was at 
the En^ish church in Aberdeen, I hi^pened to be 
espied by Lady Di. Middleton, whom I had some 
time seen in London ; she told what she had swn 
to Mr Boyd, Lord Errors brother, who wrote us 
an invitation to Lord ErroPs house, called Shines 
Castle. We went thither on the next day (34th of 
August), and found a house, not old, except but 
one tower, built upon the margin of the sea, upon a 
rock scarce accesi^le from the sea} atone comer 
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a tower makes a perpendicular cofotinoation of the 
lateral surface of the rock, so that it is impractical 
ble to walk round ; the house inclosed a square 
court, and on all sides within the court is a piazza 
•or gallery two stories high. We came in as we 
were invited to dinner, and afler dinner offered to 
gO} but Lady Errol sent us word by Mr Boyd, 
ths^t if we went before Lord Errol came home we 
must never be forgiven, and ordered out the coach 
to shew us two curiosities. We iii^re first conduct- 
ed by Mr Boyd to Dunbuys, or the yellow rock. 
Dunbiiys is a rock consisting of two protuberances, 
each perhaps one hundred yards round, joined toge- 
ther by a narrow neck, and separated from the land 
by a very nairow channel or guUey* These rocks 
are the haunte of sea-fowl, whose clang, though this 
is not their season, we heard at a distance. The eggs 
and the young are gathered here in great numbers 
at the time of breeding. There is a bird here called 
a coot, which, though not much bigger than a 
duck, lays a larger egg than a goose. We went then 
to see the BuUer or BouUoir of Buchan : Bncfaan is 
the name of the district, and the Buller is a small 
creek or gulf into which the sea flows through an 
^ch of the rock. We walked round it, and saw it 
black at a great depth. It has its name from the 
violent ebullition of the water, when high winds or 
high tides drive it up the arch into the bason. 
Walking a little farther I spied some boats, and told 
my companions that we would go into the Buller 
and examine it. There was no danger ; all was 
<:alm ; we went through the arch, and found our« 
iSeUve^ in a narrow gulf surrounded by craggy rocks. 
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c^ height not stupendous, Init to a Mediterranean 
visitor uncommon. On each side was a cave, of 
which the fishermen knew not the extent, in which 
smugglers hide their goods,^ and sometimes parties 
of pleasure take a dinner. I am, &p. 



LETTER XX-— To Mrs Thrale. 

Dkarest Madam, Skie^ Sept. 6. 1773* 

I AM now looking on the sea from a house of 
Sir Alexander Macdonald in the Isle of Skie. Little 
did I once think of seeing this region of obscurity, ^ 
and little did you once expect a salutation from this 
verge of European life* I have now the pleasure of 
going where nobody goes, and seeing what nobody 
sees. Our demgn is to visit several of the smaller 
islands, and then pass over to the south-west of 
Scotland. 

I returned from the sight of Buller^s Buchan to 
Lord Errol's, and, having seen his library, had for 
a time (miy.to look upon the sea, which rolled be- 
tween us and Norway. Next morning, August 
35th, we continued our journey through a country 
not uncultivated, but so denuded of its woods, that 
in all this journey I had not travelled an hundred 
yards between hedges, or seen five trees fit for the 
carpenter. A few small plantations may be found, 
but I believe scarcely any thirty years old ; at lelist, 
they are all posterior to the Union. This day we 
dined with a country gentleman, who has in his 
grounds the remains of a Druid's tempk, whk:h, 
when it is complete, is nothing more dian a circle 
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or double cirde of stones, placed at eqaal distances, 
with a flat stone, perhaps an altar, at a certain point, 
and a stone taller than the rest at the opposite 
point The tall stone is erected, I think, at the 
south. Of these circles there are many in all the 
unfrequented parts of the island* The inhabitanti 
of these parts respect them as memorials of the 
sculpture of some illustrious person. Here I saw a 
few trees. We lay at Banff. 

August 26th, We dined at Elgin, where we saw 
the ruins of a noble cathedral ; the chapter-house is 
yet standing. A great part of Elgin is built with 
small piazzas to the lower story. We went on to 
Forres, over the heath where Macbeth met the 
witches, but had no adventure ; only in the way we 
saw for the first time some houses with fruit-trees 
about them. The improvements pf the Scotch are 
for immediate profit, they do not yet think it quite 
worth their while to plant what will not produce 
something to be eaten or sold in a very little time. 
We rested at Forres. 

A very great proportion of the people are bare- 
foot ; shoes are not yet considered as necessaries 
of life. It is still the custom to send out the sons 
of gentlemen without them into the streets and 
ways. There are more beggars than I have ever 
seen in England : they beg, if not silently, yet 
very modestly. 

Next day we came to Nairn, a miserable town, 
but a royal burgh, of which the chief annual magi- 
strate is styled Lord Provost In the neighbour- 
hood we saw the castle of the <^d Thane of Cawdor. 
'There is one ancient tower with its battlements and 
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winding stairs yet remaining ; the rest of the housr 
is, though not modem, of later erection. 

On the 28th we went to Fort George, which i& 
accounted the most regular fortification in the 
island* The mi^or , of artillery walked with ut 
round the walls, and shewed us the princif^s upon 
which every part was constructed, and the way in 
which it could be defended. We dined with the 
governor Sir Eyre Coote and his officers. It was a 
very pleasant and instructive day, but nothing puts 
my honoured mistress out of my mind. 

At night we came to Inverness, the last ccmsider* 
able town in the North, where we staid all the next 
day, for it was Sunday, and saw the ruins of whst 
is called Macbeth's castle. It never was a large 
house, but was strongly situated. Erom Inverness 
we were to travel on horseback. 

August SOth, We set out ^ith four hor^s. We 
had two Highlanders to run by us, who were active 
officious, civil, and hardy. Our journey was for 
many miles along a military way made upon the 
banks of Loch Ness, a water about eighteen miles 
long, but not, I think, half a mile broads Our 
horses were not bad, and the way was very pleasant ; 
the rock out df which the road was cut was covered 
with birch tre^, fern, and heath. The lake below 
was beating its bank by a gentle wind, and the rocli» 
beyond the water on the right stood sometimes hor* 
rid and wild, and sometimes opened into a kind of 
bay, in which there was a spot of cultivated ground 
yellow with corn. In oiw part of the way we bad 
trees on both sides £mr perhaps half a mile.*«<»Siidbi 
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a length of shade perhaps Scotland cafinot shew in 
any other place. 

You are not to suppose that here are to be any 
more towns or mns. We came to a cottage which 
they call the General's Hut, wh^e we alighted to 
dine, and had ^gs and bacon, and mutton, with 
wine, nuDf and whisky. I had water. 

At a bridge oyer the river, which runs into the 
Ness, the rocks rise on three sides, with a direction 
almost perpendicular, to a great height ; they are 
in part covered with trees, and exhibit a kind of 
dreadful magnificence ; standing like the barriers 
of nature placed to keep different orders or being in 
perpetual separation. Near this bridge is the Fall 
of Fyers, a famous cataract, of which, by clamber- 
itig over the rocks, we obtained a view. The wa- 
ter was low, and therefore we had only the pleasure 
of knowing that rain would make it at once pleasing 
and formidable ; there will then be a mighty flood, 
foaming along a rocky channel, frequently obstruct- 
ed by protuberances, and exasperated by reverbe- 
ration, at last precipitated Mrith a sudden descent, 
and lost in the depth of a gloomy chasm. 

We came somewhat late to Fort Augustus, where 
the lieutenant-governor met us beyond the gates, 
and apologized that at that hour he could not, by 
the rules of a garrison, admit us otherwise than at 
a narrow door which only one can enter at a time. 
We were well entertained and well lodged, and next 
morning, after having viewed the fort, we pursued 
our journey. 

Our way now lay over the mountains, which are 
not to be passed by climbing them directly, but by 
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trwersing; so that as we went forward we saw our 
baggage fdlowing us below in a direction exactly 
contrary* There is in these ways much labour but 
little danger, and perhaps other places (^ which very 
terrific representations are made, are not in them- 
selves more formidable. These roads have all been 
made by hewing the rock away with piduaes, or 
bursting it with gunpowder. The stones so sq>a- 
rated are often piled loose as a wall by the way-side. 
We saw an inscription importing the year in which 
one of the regiments made two thousand yards of 
the road eastward. 

After tedious travel of some hours we came to 
what I believe we must call a village, a place where 
there were three huts built of turf; at one of which 
we were to have our dinner and our bed, for we 
could not reach any better place that night. This 
place is called Enock in Glenmoriston. The house 
in which we lodged was distinguished by a chim- 
ney, the rest had only a hole for the smoke. Here 
we had eggs, and mutton, and a chicken, and a sau- 
sage, and rum. In the afternoon tea was made by 
a very decent girl in a printed linen ; she engaged 
me so much, that I made her a present of Cocker^s 
arithmetic. I am, &c. 



LETTER XXI.— ro Mrs Thrale. 

Dearest Madam, SkiCy SepU 14. 1773. 

The post, which comes but once a-week into 
these parts, is so soon to go that I hiive not time 
to go on where I left off in my last letter. I have 
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been several days in the island of Raarsa, and am 
now again in the Isle of Skie, but at the other end 
of it. 

Skie is almost equally divided between the two 
great families of Macdonald and Macleod, other 
proprietors having only small districts. The two 
great lords do not know within twenty square miles 
the contents of their own territories. 

" kept up but ill the reputation of Highland 

hospitality; we are now with Macleod, quite at 
the other end of the island, where there is a fine 
young gentleman and fine ladies. The ladies are 
studying Erse. I have a cold, and am miserably 
deaf, and am troublesome to Lady Macleod; I 
force her to speak loud, but she will seldom speak 
loud enough. 

Raarsa is an island about fifteen miles long and 
two broad, under the dominion of one gentleman, 
who has three sons and ten daughters ; the eldest 
is the beauty of this part of the world, and has been 
polished at Edinburgh : they sing and dance, and, 
without expense, have upon their table most of 
what sea, air, or earth can afford. I intended to 
have written about Raarsa, but the post will not 
wait longer than while I send my compliments to 
my dear master and little mistresses. I am, &c. 



LETTER XXIL— To Mrs Thrale. 

Dearest Madam, Skie^ Sept. 21. 1773* 

I am so vexed at the necessity of sending yester- 
day so short a letter, that I purpose to get a long 
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letter befi>rehaDd by writiDg somethiag fsvery day^ 
which I may the more easily do» as a cold makes 
me DOW too deaf to take the usual pleasure in con- 
versation. Lady Macleod is very good to me ; 
and the place at which we now are is equal, in 
strength of situation, in the wildness of the adja- 
cent country, and in the plenty and el^^ance of 
the domestic entertainment, to a castle in Gothic 
romances. The sea, with a little island, is before 
us ; cascades play within view. Close to the house 
is the formidable skeleton of an old castle, proba- 
bly Danish, and the whole mass of building stands 
upon a protuberance of rock, inaccessible till of 
late but by a pair of stairs on the s^apside, and se- 
cure in ancient times against any enemy that was 
likely to invade the kingdom of Skie. 

Macleod has offered me an island ; if it were 
not too far oS^ I should hardly refuse it : my island 
would be pleasanter than Brighthelmstone, if you 
imd my master could come to it ; but I cannot 
think it pleasant to live quite alone, 

Oblitusque meorum> obliviscendus et illis. 

That I should be elated by the dominion of an island 
to forgetfulness of my friends at Streatham I cannot 
believe, and I hope never to deserve that they 
should be willing to forget me. 

It has happened that I have been often recog- 
nized in my journey where I did not expect it. At 
Aberdeen I found one of my acquaintance profes- 
sor of physic $ turning aside to dine with a country 
i;#n^maQ, I was owned at table by one who bad 
e&U me at a phik>sophical lecture ; at Maodonald'B 
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I wa$ daimed bj a naturalist* who wanders about 
the islands to pick up curiosities ; and I had once 
in Ixmdon attracted the notice of Lady Macleod. 
I will now go on with my account. 

The Highland girl made tea, and looked and 
talked not inelegantly ; her father was by no means 
Mk ignorant or a wedc man ; there were books in 
the cottage, among which were some volumes of 
Prideaux's Connexion: this man's conversation 
we were glad of while we staid. He had been out, 
as they call it, in forty-five, and still retained his 
old opinions. He was going to America, because 
his rent was raised beyond what he thought him- 
self able to pay. 

At night our beds were made, but we had some 
difficulty in persuading ourselves to lie down in 
them, though we had put on our own sheets ; at 
last we ventured, and I slept very soundly in the 
vale of Glenmoriston, amidst the rocks and moun- 
tains. Next mm-ning our landlord liked us so wdl, 
that he walked some miles with us for our company, 
through a country so wild and barren that the pro- 
prietor does not, with all his pressure upon his 
4;enants, raise more than four hundred pounds a^year 
for near one hundred square miles, or sixty thou- 
land aer^s. He let us know that he had forty head 
of black cattle, an hundred goats, and an hundred 
sheq), upon a farm that he remembered let Bt five 
pounds a-year, but for which he now paid twenty* 
He told us some stories of their march into England. 
At last he left us, and we went forward, winding 
among mountains, sometimes green and sometimes 
n^^edf commonly so steep as not easfly to be diiob^ 
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td hy tbe greats v^our and activity : oi;ir waj 
was often crossed by little rivulets, and we were 
entertained with small streams trickling from the 
rocks, which after heavy rains must be tremendous 
torrrats. 

About ttoon we came to a small glen, so they call 
a valley, which compared with other places appear- 
ed rich and fertile : here our guides desired us to 
stq), that the horses might graze, for the journey 
was very laborious, and no more grass would be 
found. We made no difficulty of compliance, and 
I sat down to take notes on a green bank, with a 
small stream running at my feet, in the midst of 
savage solitude, with mountains before me, and on 
other hand covered with heath. I looked around 
me, and wondered that I was not more a£fected, 
but the mind is not at all times equally ready to be 
put in motion ; if my mistress and master and 
Queeney had been there, we should have produced 
some reflections among us, either poetical or philo- 
sophical, for though solitude be the nurse ofivoe^ 
conversation is often the parent of remarks and dis- 
coveries. 

In about an hour we remounted, and pursued our 
journey. The lake by which we had travelled for 
sonie time ended in a river, which we passed by a 
bridge^ and came to another glen, with a collection 
i^huts, called Auknashealds ; the huts were gene^ 
rally built of clods of earth, held together by the 
intertexture of vegetable fibres, of which earth 
there are great levels in Scotland, which they call 
OMSses. Mom in Scotland is bog in Ireland, and 
moss-trooper is bog-trotter ; there was, however. 
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une hut built of loose stones, piled up with great 
thickness into a strong though not solid walK From 
this house we obtained some great pails of milk, 
and having brought bread with us, we were liberal- 
ly regaled. The inhabitants, a very coarse tribe^ 
ignorant of any language but Erse, gathered so fast 
about us, that if we had not had Highlanders with 
us^ they might have caused more alarm than plea* 
sure ; they are called the Clan of Macrae* 

We had been told that nothing gratified the 
Highlanders so much as snuff and tobacco, and 
had accordingly stored ourselves with both at Fort 
Augustus. Boswell opened his treasure, and gave 
them each a piece of tobacco roll. We had mcure 
bread than we could eat for the present, and were 
more liberal than provident Boswell cut it in 
slices, and gave them an opportunity of tasting 
wheaten bread for the first time. I then got some 
halfpence for a shilling, and made up the deficient 
cies of Boswell's distribution, who had given some 
money among the children. We then directed 
that the mistf ess of the stone-house should be ask* 
ed what we must pay her : she, who perhaps had 
never before sold any thing but cattle, knew not, 
I believe, well what to ask, and referred herself to 
us: we obliged her to make some demand, aondone 
of the Highlanders settled the account with her at 
a shilling. One of the men advised her, with the 
cunning that clowns never can be without, to ask 
more ; but she said that a shilling was enough. 
We gave her half a crown, and she offered part of 
it again. The Macraes were so well pleased with 
our behaviour^ that they declared it the best day 
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they htd teen aince the time of the old Ltbd of 
Macleodt who, I suppose, like us, stopped in their 
valley, as he was traveling to Skie. 

We were menttoning this view of the Jlighlan* 
der^s life at Macdonald's, and mentioning the Mac- 
nes with some d^ree of pity, when a Hi^iland 
laii^ informed us that we might spare our tender* 
ness, for she doubted not but the woman who sup<- 
plied us with milk was mistress of thirteen or foor-^ 
teen milk cows. 

I cannot forbear to interrupt my narrative^ 
Boswdl, with some of his troublesome kindness^ 
has informed this family, and reminded me, that 
, the 18th of September is my birth*day. The re- 
turn of my birth-day, if I remember it, fills me 
with thoughts which it seems to be the general care 
of hiunanity to escape. I can now look back upon 
thiee^score and four years, in which little has been 
done, and little has been enjoyed ; a life diversi^ 
fied by misery, spent part in die sluggishness of 
penury, and part under the violence of pain, in 
gloomy discontent or importunate distress. But 
perhaps I am better than I should have been if I 
had been less afflicted. With this I will try to be 
cont^it. 

In proportion as there is less pleasure in retro- 
spective considerations, the mind is more disposed 
to wander forward into futurity ; but at sixty-four 
what promises, however liberal, of imaginary good 
cw futurity venture to make ? yet something wiU 
be always promised, and some promises wiU be aL- 
wmys credited^ I am hc^iing, and I am pra}dng^ 
that I may live better in the time to come, whether 
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hmg or ghori, than I have yet lived, and in th« 
solace of that hope endeavour to repose. Dear 
Queeney^s day is next : I hope she at sixty-fbtir 
will have less to regret. 

I will now complain no more, but tell my mis^ 
tress of my travels. 

After we left the Macraes, we travelledon through 
a country like that which we passed in the morning. 
The Highlands are very uniform, for there is little 
variety in universal barrenness ; the rocks, however^ 
are not all naked, for some have grass on their stdes^ 
and birches and alders on their tops, and in the vat 
leys are oft;en broad and clear streams, which have 
little depth, and commonly run very quick ; the 
channels are made by the violence of the wintry 
floods ; the quickness of the stream is in proportion 
to the declivity of the descent, and the breadth of 
the channel makes the \mter shallow in a dry 8e»* 
son. 

There are red deer and roebucks in the moun- 
tains, but we found only goats in the road, and had 
very little entertainment as we travelled either for 
the eye or ear. There are, I fancy, no tanging 
birds in the Highlands. 

Towards night we came to a very formidable 
hill, called Rattiken, which we climbed with more 
diflSculty than we had yet experienced, and at last 
came to Glanelg, a place on the sea-side opposite 
to Skie. We were by this time weary and cKsgust- 
ed, nor was our humour much mended by our inn, 
which, tliough it was built of lime and slate, the 
Highlander's descripti<Hi of a bouse wbicb he thinks 
magnificent, had neither wine, bread, eggs, not any 
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thing that we could eat or drink. When we were 
taken up stairs, a dirty fellow bounced out of the 
1>ed where one of us was to lie. Boswell blustered, 
but nothing could be got. At last a gentleman in 
the neighbourhood, who heard of our arrival, sent 
us rum and white sugar. Boswell was now pro* 
vided for in part, and the landlord prepared some 
mutton chops, which we could not eat, and killed 
two hens, of which Boswell made his servant broil 
a limb, with what effect I know not. We had a 
lemon and a piece of bread, which supplied me 
with my supper. When the repast was ended, we 
b^an to deliberate upon bed : Mrs Boswell had 
warned us that we should catch somethings and had 
given us sheets for our security^ for . and 

, she said, came back from Skie so scratchi* 
ing themselves. X thought sheets a slender defence 
against the bonfederacy with which we were threat9> 
ened, and by this time our Highlanders had found 
a place where they could get some hay. I ordered 
bay to be laid thick upon the bed, and slept upon 
it in my great coat : Boswell laid sheets upon his 
bed, and reposed in linen like a gentleman. The 
horses were turned out to grass, with a man to 
watch them. The hill Rattiken and the inn at 
Glanelg were the only things of which we, or tra- 
vellers yet more delicate, could find any pretensions 
to complain. 

Sept. 2d, I rose rustling from the hay, and went 
to tea, which I forget whether we found or brought, 
We saw the isle of Skie before us, darkening the 
horizon with its rocky coast. A boat was procurr 
ed, and we launched into one of the straits of the 
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Adantic Ocean. We had a passage of about twelve 
miles to the point where resided, having 

oome from his seat in the middle of the island, to 
a small house on the shore, as we believe, that he 
might with less reproach entertain us meanly. If 
be a^ired to meanness, his retrograde ambition 
was conlpletely gratified, but he did not succeed 
equally in escaping reproach. He had no cook, 
nor I suppose much provision, nor had the lady the 
common decencies of her tea-table ; we picked up 
our sugar with our fingers. Boswell was very an- 
gry, and reproached him with his improper parsi- 
mony ; I did not much reflect upon the conduct of 
a man with whom I was not likely to converse as 
long at any other time. 

You will now expect that I should give you 
aome account of the Isle of Skie, of which, though 
I have been twelve days upon it, I have little to 
say. It is an island perhaps fifty miles long, so 
much indented by inlets of the sea, that there is 
no part of it removed from the water more than 
six miles. No part that I have seen is plain ; you 
are always climbing or descending, and every step 
is upon rock or mire. A walk upon ploughed 
ground in England is a dance upon carpets com- 
pared to the toilsome drudgery of wandering in 
Skie. There is neither town nor village in the 
island, nor have I seen any house, but Macleod^s, 
that is not much below your habitation at Bright- 
helmstone. In the mountains there are stags and 
roebucks, but no hares, and few rabbits ; nor have 
I seen any thing that interested me as a zoologist, 
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except an otter, bigger then I thought an ott^ 
could have been. 

You are perhaps imagining that I am withdraw-* 
ing firom the gay and the busy world into regions 
of peace and pastoral felicity, and am enjoying the 
reliques of the golden age j that I am surveying 
nature's magnificence from a mountain, or remark- 
ing her minuter beauties on the flowery bank of a 
winding rivulet; that I am invigorating myself in 
the sunshine, or delighting my imagination with 
being hidden from the invasion of human evils and 
human passions, in the darkness of a thicket ; that 
I am busy in gathering shells and pebbles on the 
shore, or contemplative on a rock, from which I 
look upon the water, and consider how many waves 
are rdling between me and Streatham. 

The use of travelling is to regulate imagination 
by reality, and instead of thinking how things may 
be, to see them as they are. Here are mountains 
which I should once have climbed ; but to climb 
steeps is now very laborious, and to descend them 
dangerous ; and I am now content with knowings 
that by scrambling up a rock, I shall only see 
other rocks, and a wider circuit of barren desola- 
tion. Of streams, we have here a sufficient num- 
ber ; but they murmur not upon pebbles, but upon 
rocks. Of flowers, if Chloris herself were here, I 
could present her only with the bloom of heath. 
Of lawns and thickets, he must read that would 
know them, for here is little sun and no shade. 
On the sea I look from my window, but am not 
much tempted to the shore ; for since I came to 
this island, almost every breath of air has been a 
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storm, and what k worse, a storm with all its se-i 
yerity, but without its magnificeuce, for the sea ia 
here so broken into channels that there is not a 
sufficient volume of water either for lofty surges or 
a loud roar* 

On Sept. 6th, we left ' ' " to visit Raarsa, the 
kland which I have already mentioned. We were 
to cross part of Skie on horseback ^ a mode of tra- 
velling very uncomfortable, for the road is so nar^ 
row, where any road can be found, that only one 
can go, and so craggy, that the attention can. 
never be remitted : it allows, therefore, neither the 
gsdety of conversation, nor the laxity of solitude ^ 
nor has it in itself the amusement of much variety^ 
as it affords only all the possible transpo^sitions of 
bog, rock, and rivulet. Twelve miles, by compuw 
tation, make a reasonable journey for a day» 

At night we came to a tenant's house, of the first 
rank of tenants, where we were entertained bettor 
than at the landlord's. There were books both 
English and Latin. Company gathered about us, 
and we heard some talk of the second sight, and 
some talk of the events of forty-five ; a year which 
will not soon be forgotten among the islanders. 
The next day we were confined by a storm. The 
company, I think, increased, and our entertainment 
was not only hospitable but elegant At night, a 
minister's sister, in very fine brocade, sung Erse 
songs: I wished to know the meaning; but the 
Highlanders are not much used to scholastic ques- 
tions, and no translations could be obtained. 

Next day, Sept. 8th, the weather allowed us to 
depart ; a good boat was provided us, and we went 
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to Raana under the conduct of Mr Malcdm MBLt> 
leody a gentleman who conducted Prince Charies 
through the mountains in his distresses. Hie 
Prince^ he says, was more active than himself; 
they were, at least, one night without any shelter. 

The wind blew enough to give the boat a kind of 
dancing agitation, and in about three or four hours 
we arrived at Raarsa, where we were met by the 
laird and his friends upon the shore. Raarsa, for 
such is his title, is master of two islands ; upon the 
gmaller of which, called Rona, he has only flocks and 
herds. Rona gives title to his eldest son. The 
money which he raises annually by rent, from all 
his dominions, which contain at least fifty thousand 
acres, is not believed to exceed two hundred and 
fifty pounds ; but as he keeps a large farm in his 
own hands, he sells every year great numbers of 
cattle, which add to his revenue, and his table is 
furnished from the farm and from the sea with very 
little expense, except for those things this country 
does not produce, and of those he is very liberal. 
The wine circulates vig6rously ; and the t^a, cho» 
colate, and cofiee, however they are got, are always 
^ at hand. I am, &c. 

We are this morning trying to get out of Skie# 



LETTER XXIII.— ro Mrs Thrale. 

D£AB Madam, Skte, Sept. 24. 1773. 

I AM still in Skie* Do you remember the song? 

Every island is a prison, 
Strongly guarded by the sea. 
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We have at one time no boat, and at anoth^i' may 
have tod much wind ; but of our reception here we 
have no reason to complain. We are now with 
Colonel Macleod, in a more pleasant place than I 
thought Skie could afford. Now to the narrative. 

We were received at Raarsa on the sea-side, and 
after clambering with some diflSculty over the rocks^ 
a labour which the traveller, wherever he reposes 
himself on land, must in these islands be contented 
to endure, we were introduced into the house» 
which one of the company called the Court of 
Raarsa, with politeness which not the court of 
Versailles could have thought defective. The house 
is not large, though we were told in our passage 
that it had eleven fine rooms, nor magnificently 
furnished, but our utensils were most commonly 
silver. We went up into a dining-room, about as 
large as your blue room, where we had something 
given us to eat, and tea and coffee. 

Raarsa himself is a man of no inelegant appear- 
ance, and of manners uncommonly refined. Lady 
Raarsa makes no very sublime appearance for a 
sovereign, but is a good housewife, and a very pru- 
dent and diligent conductress of her family. Miss 
flora Macleod is a celebrated beauty ; has been ad- 
mired at Edinburgh ; dresses her head very high ; 
and has manners so lady-like, that I wish her head- 
dress was lower. The rest of the nine girls are all 
pretty ; the youngest is between Queeney and Lucy. 
The youngest boy, of four years old, runs barefoot^ 
and wandered with us over the rocks to see a mill: 
I believe he would walk on that rough ground with- 
out shoes ten miles in a day* 
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The kurd of RaaiM has sometimes disputed the 
chieftaiory of the clan with Macleod of Skie^ but 
being much inferior in extent of possessions^ has, I 
suppose^ been forced to desist. Raarsa and its 
provinces have descended to its present possessor 
through a succession of four hundred years, without 
any increase or diminution. It was indeed lately in 
danger of forfeiture, but the old laird joined some 
prudence with his zeal, and when Prince Charles 
landed in Scotland, made over his estate to his son, 
' the present laird, and led one hundred men of 
Kaarsa into the field, with officers of his own family. 
£ighty-six only came back after the last battle. 
The Prince was hidden, in his distress, two nights 
at Raarsa, and the King's troops burnt the whde 
country, and killed some of the cattle. 

You may guess at the opinions that prevail in this 
countty } they are, however, content with fighting 
for their king ; they do not drink for him. We had 
up foolish healths. At night, unexpectedly to us 
who were strangers, the carpet was taken up } the 
:fiddler of the family came up* and a very v^orous 
And general dance was begun. As I told you, we 
were two*and-thirty at supper j there were full as 
many dancers ; for though all who supped did not 
dance, some danced of the young people who did 
not sup. Raarsa himself danced with his children, 
and old Malcolm, in bis philabeg, was as nimble as 
when be led the Prince over the mountains. When 
they had danced themselves weary, two tables were 
Spread, and I suppose at least twenty dishes were 
upon them. In this country some preparations of 
milk are always served up at supper, and sometimes 
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in the place of tarts at dinner. The table was not 
coarsely heaped, but at once plentiful and elegant. 
They do not pretend to make a loaf; there are only 
cakes, commonly of pats or barley, but they made 
me very nice cakes of wheat flour. I always sat 
at the left hand of Lady Raarsa ; and young Mac- 
leod of i^e, the chieftain of the clan, sat on the 
right. 

After supper a young lady, who was visiting, sung 
Ei^e songs, in which Lady Raarsa joined prettily 
enough, but not gracefully ; the young ladies sus* 
tained the chorus better. They are very little used 
to be asked questions, and not well prepared with 
answers. When one of the songs was over, I asked 
the princess that sat next to me. What is that about! 
I question if she conceived that I did not und^^ 
stand it. For the entertainment of the company, 
said she. But, Madam, what is the meaning of it? 
It is a love song. This was all the intelligeQce 
that I could obtain ; nor have I been able to pro* 
cure the translation of a single line of Erse. 

At twelve it was bed-time. I had a chamber to 
myself, which, in eleven rooms to forty people, was 
more than my share. How the company and the 
fitmily were distributed is not easy to telK Mac- 
leod the chieftain, and Boswell, and I, had all sin^ 
gle chambers on the first floor. There remained 
eight rooms only for at least seven-and-thirty lodg* 
ers. I suppose they put up temporary beds in the 
dining:room, where d^ey stowed all the young 
ladies. Tliere was a room above stairs with six 
beds, in which they put ten men. The rest va tsty 
next 
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LETTER XXIV.— ro Mra Thbaib. 

Dearest Madam» Ostich in Skie^ Sept. 90. 1775» 
I AM still confined in Skie. We were unskilful 
travellers, and imagined that the sea was an opei> 
road which we could pass at pleasure ; but we have 
now learned, with some pain, that we may still wait 
for a long time the caprices of the equinoctial winds, 
and sit reading or writing, as I now do,, while the 
tempest is rolling the sea, or roaring in the moun- 
tains. I am now no longer pleased with the delay ; 
you can hear from me but seldom, and I cannot at 
all hear from you. It comes into my mind that 
some evil may happen, or that I might be of use 
wlule I am away. But these thoughts are vain ; 
the wind is violent and adverse, and our boat can- 
not yet come. I must content myself with writing 
to you, and hoping that you will some time receive 
my letter. Now to my narrative. 

Sept. 9th» Having passed the night as is usual, I 
rose, and found the dining-room full of company ; 
we feasted and talked, and when the evening came 
it brought music and dancing. Young Macleod, 
the great proprietor of Skie, and head of his clan, 
was very distinguishable ; a young man of nine- 
teen ; bred a while at St Andrews, and afterwards 
at Oxford, a pupil of 6. Strahan. He is a young 
man of a mind as much advanced as X have ever 
known, very elegant of manners, and very graceful 
in his person. He has the full spirit of a feudal 
chi^; and I was very ready to accept his invitation 
to punvegan. All Raarsa's children are beautifuK 
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The Ifldkns «U, except tlie eldest, are in the mom* 
ittg dressed in their bain , The trtie Highlatidef 
never wears more tbw a ribband mi her head till 
she is married* 

On the third day BosweU went out with old 
Malcolm to see a ruined castle^ which he found less 
entire than was promised, but he saw the country.. 
I did not go, for the castle was perhaps ten miles 
off, and there is no riding at Raarsa, the whole 
island being rock or mountaini from which the 
cattle often fall and are destroyed. It is very bar- 
ren, and maintains, as near as I could collect, about 
sGi^en hundred inhabitants, perhaps ten to a square 
mile. In these countries you are not to suppose 
that you shall find villages or enclosures. *The tra- 
veller wanders through a naked desert, gratified 
sometimes, but rarely, with the sight of cows, and 
now and then finds a heap of loose stones and turf 
in a cavity between rocks, where a being, born with 
all those powers which education expands, and all 
those sensations which culture refines, is condemn** 
ed to shelter itself from the wind and rain. Philo- 
sophers there are who try to make themselves be- 
lieve that this life is happy, but they believe it only 
while they are saying it, and never yet produced 
conviction in a single mind ; he, whom want of 
words or images sunk into silence, still thought, 
as he thought before, that privation of pleasure can 
never please, and that content is not to be mnch 
envied, when it has no other principle than igno- 
rance of good. 

This gloomy tranquillity, which some m«y call 
fortitude, and others wisdom, was, I believe, for a 
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long time to be iwry frequratly fiMiod in these dens 
of poverty : Every man was content to live like his 
neighbours, and never wandering from home, saw no 
mode of life preferable to his own, except at the 
house of the laird, or the laird's nearest relations, 
whom he considered as a superior order of beings, 
to whose luxuries or honours he had no pretensions. 
But the end of his reverence and submission seems 
now approaching; the Highlanders have learned 
that there are countries less bleak and barren than 
their own, where, instead of working for the laird, 
every man will till his own ground, and eat the pro- 
duce of his own labour. Great numbers have been 
induced by this discovery to go every year for some 
time pasf to America. Macdonald and Macleod 
of Skie have lost many tenants and many labourers, 
but Raarsa has not yet been forsaken by a single 
inhabitant. 

Rona is yet more rocky and barren than Raarsa, 
and though it containsperhaps four thousand acres, 
is possessed only by a herd of cattle and the keepers. 

I find myself not very able to walk upon the 
mountains, but one day I went out to see the walls 
yet standing of an ancient chapel. In almost every 
island the superstitious votaries of the Romish 
church erected places of worship, in which the 
drones of convents or cathedrals performed the holy 
offices J but by the active zeal of Protestant devo- 
tion, almost all of them have sunk into ruin. The 
chapel at Raarsa is now only considered as the 
burying-place of the family, and I suppose of the . 
whole island. 
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We would now have gone away and left room for 
others to enjoy the pleasures of this little court j but 
the wind detained us till the ISth, when, though it 
was Sunday, we thought it proper to snatch the 
opportunity of a calm day. Raarsa accompanied 
us in his six-oared boat, which he said was his 
coach and six. It is indeed the vehicle in which 
the ladies take the air and pay their visits, but they 
have taken very little care for accommodations. 
There is no way in or out of the boat for a woman, 
but by being carried ; and in the boat thus dignified 
with a pompous name, there is no seat but an oc- 
casional bundle of straw. Thus we left Raarsa ; 
the seat of plenty, civility, and cheerfulness. 

We dined at a public house at Port-Re ; so called 
because one of the Scottish kings landed there, in 
a progress through the Western Isles. Raarsa paid ' 
the reckoning privately. We then got on horse- 
back, and by a short but very tedious journey 
camp to Kingsburgh, at which the same King 
lodged after he landed. Here I had the honour 
of saluting the far-famed Miss Flora Macdonald, 
who conducted the Prince, dressed as her maid, 
through the English forces from the island of 
Lewes ; and, when she came to Skie, dined with 
the English officers, and left her maid below. She 
must then have been a very young lady ; she is 
now not old ; of a pleasing person, and elegant 
behaviour. She told me that she thought herself 
honoured by my visit ; and I am sure that what- 
ever regard she bestowed on me was liberally repaid. 
" If thou likest her opinions, thou wilt praise her 
virtue." She was carried to London, but dis- 
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missed without e trial, ^nd came down witb Mal- 
colm Madeod, agaioat whom sufficient evidence 
could not be procured. She and her husband are 
poor, and are going to try their fortune in Ajueiicft. 

Sic renun volvitur orbis. 

At Kingsburgh we were very liberally feasted, 
and I slept in the bed in which the Prince repo^ 
in his distress; the sheets which he used were 
never put to any meaner offices, but were wrapped 
up by the lady <^the house, and at last, accoitling 
to her desire, were laid round her in her grave» 
These are not Whigs. 

On the ISth, travelling partly on horseback 
where we could not row, and partly on foot where 
we could not ride, we came to Dunvegan, which i 
have described already. Here, though poor Mac* 
leod had been left by his grandftther overwhelmed 
with debts, we had another exhibition of feudal 
hospitality. There were two stags in the house, 
and venison came to the table every day in its 
various forms. Macleod, brides his estate in Skie^ 
larger I suppose than some English counties, m 
proprietor of nine inhabited isles ; and of his islands 
uninhabited I doubt if he very exactly knows the 
number. I told him that he was a mighty monardi* 
Such dominions fill an Englishman with envk»ua 
wonder ; but when he surveys the naked mountain, 
and treads the quaking moor, and wanders over the 
wild regions of gloomy barrenness, his wonder may 
continue, but his envy ceases. The unprofitaUe- 
ness' <rf* these vast domains can be conceived only 
by the means of positive instances. The heir of 
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C&lf an islsnd not far distant, has lately totd me 
how wealthy he should be if he cmdd let Rim^ 
another of his islands, for two-pence halfpenny an 
acre ; and Maeleod has an estate, which the sur- 
veyor reports to contain eighty thousand acres, 
rented at six hundred pounds a-year. 

While we were at Dunvegan, the wind was high, 
and the rain violent^ so that we were not able to 
put forth a boat to fish in the sea, or to visit the 
adjacent islands, which may be seen from the house; 
but we filled up the time as we could, sometimes by 
talk, sometimes by reading. I have never wanted 
books in the Isle of Side. 

We were invited one day by the Laird and Lady 
of Muck, one of the Western islands, two miles 
long and three quarters of a mile high. He has 
half his island in his own culture, and upon the 
other half live one hundred and fifty dependents, 
who not only live upon the product, but export 
com sufficient for the payment of their rent 

Lady Maeleod has a son and four daughters ; 
they have lived long in England, and have the 
language and manners of English ladies. We lived 
with them very easily. The hospitality of this 
remote region is like Uiat of the golden age. We 
have found ourselves treated at every house as if 
we came to confer a benefit. 

We were eight days at Dunvegan, but we took 
the first opportumty which the weather afforded, 
after the first days, of going away, and on the 21st 
went to Ulinish, where we were well entertained, 
and wandered a little after curionties. In the 
afternoon an interval of calm sunshine courted us 
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out to see a cave on the shore famous for its echo^ 
When we went into the boat, one of our com- 
panions was asked in Erse, by the boatmen, who 
they were that came with him? He gave us 
characters, I suppose, to our advantage, and was 
asked, in the spirit of the Highlands, whether I 
could recite a long series of ancestors ? The boat^ 
men said, as I perceived afterwards, that they 
heard the cry of an English ghost This, Boswell 
says, disturbed him. We came to the cave, and 
clambering up the rocks, came to an arch, open at 
one end, one hundred and eighty feet long, thirty 
broad in the broadest part, and about thirty high. 
There was no echo ; such is the fidelity of report ; 
but I saw what I had never seen before, muscles 
and whilks in their natural state. There was 
another arch in the rock, open at both ends. 

Sept. 23d, We removed to Talisker, a house oc- 
cupied by Mr Macleod, a lieutenant-colonel in the 
Dutch service. Talisker has been long in the pos- 
session of gentlemen, and therefore has a garden 
well cultivated; and, what is here very rare, is 
shaded by trees : a place where the imagination is 
more amused cannot easily be found. The moun- 
tains about it are of great height, with waterfalls 
succeeding one another so fast, that as one ceases 
to be heard another begins. Between the moun- 
tains there is a small valley extending to the sea, 
which is not far ofi*, beating upon a coast very dif- 
ficult of access. 

Two nights before our arrival two boats were 
driven upon this coast by the tempest ; one of them 
had a pilot that knew the passage, the second fol* 
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lowedi, but a third missed the true course, and was 
driven forward with great danger of being forced 
into the vast ocean, but however gained at last 
some other island. The crews crept to Talisker, 
almost lifeless with wet, cold, fatigye, and terror, 
but the lady took care of them. She is a woman of 
more than common qualifications ; having travelled 
with her husband, she speaks four languages. 

You find that all the islanders, even in these re- 
cesses of life, are not barbarous. One of the minis- 
ters who has adhered to us almost all the time, is an 
excellent scholar. We have now with us the young 
laird of Col, who is heir, perhaps, to two hundred 
square miles of land. He has first studied at Aber- 
deen, and afterwards gone to Hertfordshire to learn 
agriculture, being much impressed with desire of 
improvement : he likewise has the notions of a 
chief, and keeps a piper. At Macleod's the bag- 
pipe always played while we were dining. 

Col has undertaken, by permission of the waves 
and wind, to carry us about several of the islands, 
with which he is acquainted enough to show us 
whatever curious is given by nature or left by an- 
tiquity ; but we grew afraid of deviating from our 
way home, lest we should be shut up for months 
upcm some little protuberance of rock, that just 
appears above the sea, and perhaps is scarcely 
marked upon a map. 

You remember the Doge of Genoa, who being 
asked what struck him most at the French court ? 
answered, " Myself.'* I cannot think many things 
here more likely to afiect the fancy than to see 
Johnson ending his sixty-fourth year in the wilder- 
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gratify me very little to returo without 8emog» or 
doing my best to see what those places affi>rd. I 
have a desire to instruct myself in the whde systrai 
of pastoral life ^ but I know not whether X shall be 
able to perfect the idea* However^ I have manjr 
pictures in my mind» which I could not have* had 
without this journey, and should have passed it 
with great pleasure had you, and Marter and 
Queeney, been in the party* We should have ex* 
cited the attention and enlarged the observation 
of each other^ and obtained many pleasing topics 
of future conversation* As it is, I travel with my 
mind too much at home, and perhaps miss many 
things worthy of observation, or pass them with 
transient notice; so that the images, for want of 
that re-impression which discussion and comparison 
produce, easily fade away; but I keq> a book oi 
remarks, and Boswell writes a regular journal of our 
travels, which, I think, contains as much of what I 
say and do as of all other occurrences tK^gether; 
<< for such a faithful chronicler as Griffith.^' 

I hope, dearest Madam, you are equally carefiil 
to reposit proper memorials of all that happens to 
you and your family, and then when we meet we 
shall tell our stories. I wish you had gone this sum- 
mer im your usual splendour to Brightbebne^ne* 

Mr Thrale probably wonders how I live all this 
time without sending to him for money* Travel- 
ling ia Scotland is dear enough, dearer in propor* 
tion to what the country affords than in EngUnd^ 
but residence in the isles is unexpensive. Compa* 
oy ii, J thinki ocmsiderad as a mpplj of pkasun^ 
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and & relkf of thtt tediousness of life which is felt 
in every place, elegant or rude. Of wine and punch 
they are very liberal, for they get them cheap ; but 
as there is no cu8tom*house on the island, they can 
hardly be considered as smugglers. Their punch 
is made without lemons, or any substitute. 

Their tables are very plentiful ; but a very nice 
man would not be pampered. As they have no 
meat bat as they kill it, they are obliged to live 
while it lasts upon the same flesh. They kill a 
sheep, and set mutton boiled and roast on the table 
together. They have fish both of the sea and of 
the brooks ; but they can hardly conceive that it 
requires any sauce. To sauce in general they are 
strangers : now and then butter is melted, but I 
dare not always take, lest I should offend by dis« 
liking it. Barley^^broth is a constant dish, and is 
made well in every house. A stranger, if he is 
prudent, will secure his share, for it is not certain 
that he will be able to eat any thing else. 

Their meat, being often newly killed, is very 
tough, and, as nothing is sufficiently subdued by 
the fire, is not easily to be eaten. Carving is here 
a very laborious employment, for the knives are 
never whetted. Table-knives are not of long sub^ 
aiitence in the Highlands : every man, while arms 
were a r^ular part of dress, had his knife and fork 
appendant to his dirk. Knives they now lay upcm 
the table, but the handles are apt to show that 
they have been in other bands, and the blades have 
neither brightness nor edge. 

Of silver there is no want, and it will last long, 
for it is never cleaned. They are a nation just 
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rising from barbarity : long contented wjth necei^ 
saries, now somewhat studious of convenience, but 
not yet arrived at delicate discriminations. Their 
linen is, however, both dean and fine. Bread, 
9ich as we mean by that name, I have never seen 
in the Isle of Skie. They have ovens, for they 
bake their pies ; but they never ferment their meal, 
nor mould a loaf. Cakes of oats and biorley are 
brought to the table, but I believe wheat is reserv- 
ed for strangers. They are commonly too hard 
for me, and therefore I take potatoes to my meat, 
and am sure to find them on almost every table. 

They retain so much of the pastoral life, that 
some preparation of milk is commonly one of the 
dishes both at dinner and supper. Tea is always 
drank at the usual times ; but in the morning the 
table is polluted with a plate of slices of strong 
cheese. This is peculiar to the Highlands; at 
Edinburgh there are always honey and sweet-meats 
on the morning tea-table. 

Strong liquors they seem to love. Every man, 
perhaps woman, begins the day with a dram ; and 
the punch is made both at dinner and supper. 

They have neither wood nor coal for fuel, but 
burn peat or turf in their chimnies. It is dug out 
of the moors or mosses, and makes a strong and 
lasting fire, not always very sweet, and somewhat 
apt to smoke the pot. 

The houses of inferior gentlemen are very small, 
and every room serves many purposes. In the bed- 
rooms, perhaps, are laid up stores of different kinds ; 
and the parlour of the day is a bed-room at night. 
In the room which I inhabited last, about fourteen 
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feet square, tbere were three chests of drawers, a 
long chest for larger clothes, two closet cupboard^ 
and the bed. Their rooms are commonly dirty, of 
which they seem to have little sensibility, and if 
they had more, clean floors would be difficultly 
kept, where the first step from the door is into the 
dirt. They are very much inclined to carpets, 
and seldom fail to lay down something under thdr 
feet, better or worse, as they happen to be furhi^- 
ed. 

The Highland dress, being forbidden by law, is 
very little used ; sometimes it may be seen, but the 
English traveller is struck with nothing so much as 
the ntiditS despieds of the common people. 

i%ie is the greatest island, or the greatest but one, 
among the Hebrides. Of the soil I have already 
given some account : it is generally barren, but some 
spots are not wholly unfruitful. The gardens have 
apples and pears, cherries, stra^Hberries, raspberries, 
currants, and gooseberries, but all the fruit that I 
have seen is small. They attempt to sow nothing 
but oats and barley. Oats constitute the bread corn 
of the place. Their harvest is about the beginning 
of October ; and being so late, is very much subject 
to disappointments from the rains that follow the 
equinox. This year has been particularly disastrous. 
Their rainy season lasts from Autumn to Spring. 
They have seldom very hard frosts ; nor was it ever 
known that a lake was covered with ice strong 
enough to bear a skater. The sea round them is 
always open. The snow falls but sooii melts ; only 
in 1771 they had a cold spring, in which the island 
was so long covered with it, that many beasts, both 
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wild aod domeitsc, perished, and tlw whole country 
waf reduced to distress, from which I know not if 
it is even yet recover^ 

The animals here are not remarkably small ; per- 
haps they recruit thdr breed from the main land. 
The cows are sometimes without horns. The 
homed and unhomed cattle are not accidental va^ 
riationst but different species ; they will, however, 
breed together. 

October dd, The wind is now changed, and if we 
snatch the moment of opportunity, an escape from 
this island is^ become practicable : I have no reason 
to complain of my reception, yet I Icmgio be again 
at home. 

You and my master may perhaps expect, after 
this description of Skie, some account of mysel£ 
My eye is, I am afraid, not fully recovered ; my 
ears are not mended; my nerves seon ta grow 
weaker ; and I have been otherwise not as well as I 
sometimes am, but think myself lately better. This 
climate, perhaps, is not within my d^ree of healthy 
latitude* 

Thus I have given my most honoured mistress 
the story of me and my little ramble. We are now 
going to some other isle, to what we know not ; the 
wind will tell us. I am, &c 



LETTER XXV.~aro Mrs Theaus. 

Dear Madam, Mulk Oct. 15. 1773. 

Though I have written to Mr Thrale, yet 
having a little more time than was pnmiised me, I 
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would not tufier the messenger to go wtthcnitsoiDe 
token of my daty to my mistress^ who, I suppose^ 
expects the usuai tribute of nitelligeDce» a tribute 
which I am not now very able to pay# 

October 3d, After having been detained by storms 
many days in Skie, we lefl it, as we thought, with a 
fiiir wind ; but a violent gust, which Bos« had a 
great mind to call a tempest, forced us into CoU an 
obscure idand ; on whidh 

-nulla campis 



Arbor »stiv& recreatur aur^ 

There is Uterally no tree upon the island ; part of 
it is a sandy waste, over which it would be really 
dangerous to travel in dry weather and with a high 
wind. It seems to be little more than one conti*- 
nued rock, covered from space to space with a 
thin layer of earth. It is, however, according to 
the Highland notion, very populous, and life is 
improved beyond the manners of Skte ; for the 
huts are collected into little villages, and every one 
has a small garden of roots and cabbage. The 
laird has a new house built by his uncle, and an 
old castle inhabited by his ancestors. The young 
laird entertained us very liberally ; he is heir, per- 
haps to three hundred square miles of land, which, 
at ten shillings an acre, would bring him ninety- 
six thousand pounds a*year. He is desirous of im* 
proving the agriculture of his country; and in imi* 
tation of the Czar, travelled for improvement, and 
worked with his own hands upon a farm in Hert- 
fordshire, in the neighbourhood of your uncle Sir 
Thomat Salusbury. He talks of doing useful things. 
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and lutt introdoced turnips for winter fodder. He 
has made a small e^ay towards'a road. 

Col is but a barren place. Description has here 
few opportunities of spreading her colours. The 
deference of day and night is the only vicissitude. 
The succession of sunshine to rain, or of calms to 
tempests, we have not known ; wind and rain have 
been cmr only weather. 

At last, after about nine days, we hired a sloop ; 
and having lain in it all night, with such accommo- 
dations as these miserable vessels can afibrd, were 
landed yesterday on the Isle of Mull ; from which 
we expect an easy passage into Scotland. I am 
sick in a ship, but recover by lying down. 

I have not good health ; I do not find that tra« 
veiling much helps me. My nights are flatulent, 
(hough not in the utmost degree, and I have a 
weakness in my knees, which makes me very una- 
ble to walk. 

Pray, dear Madam, let me have a long letter. I 
am, &c» 



LETTER XXVL— To Mrs Theale. 

Honoured Mistress, Inverary^ Oct 24*. 1773. 

Mt last letters to you and my dear master 
were written from Mull, the third island of the 
Hebrides in extent. There is no post, and I took 
the opportunity of a gentleman's passage to the 
main land. 

In Mull we were confined two days by the wea- 
ther ; on the third we got on horseback, and after 
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a journe)r difficult and tedious, over tods naked 
and valleys untracked, tibrough a country of bar-^ 
renness and solitude, we came, almost in the dark; 
tO; the sea-side, weary and dejected, having met 
with nothing but water falling from the mountains, 
that could raise any image of delight Our com« 
pany was the young laird of Col and his servant. 
Col made every Maclean open his house where te. 
came, and supply us with horses when we depart- 
ed ; but the horses of this country are small, and I 
was not mounted to my wish. 

At the sea-side we found the ferry-boat depart- 
ed; if it had been where it was expected, the/ 
wind was against us, and the hour was late, nor 
was it very desirable to cross the sea in darkness' 
with a small boat. The Captain of a sloop that . 
bad been driven thither by the storm, saw our dis- 
tress, and as we were hesitating and deliberating, 
sent his boat, which, by Col's order, transported us 
to the Isle of Ulva. We were introduced to Mr 
Macquarry, the head of a small dan, whose ances- 
tors have reigned in Ulva beyond memory, but who 
has reduced himself^ by his negligence and folly, 
to the necessity of selling this venerable patrimony. 

On the next morning we passed the strait to Inch 
Kenneth, an island about a mile in length, and less 
than half a mile broad ; in which Kenneth, a Scot- 
tish saint, established a small clerical college, of 
which the chapel walls are still standing. At this 
place I beheld a scene which I wish you and my 
master and Queeney had partaken. 

The only family on the island is that of Sir Allan, . 
the chief of the ancient and numerous clan of Mac* 
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lean ; the dan which claims the second |rfdce» ykUd^ 
ing only to Macdonald in the line of battle. Sir Al-^ 
Ian, a chieftain, a baroneti and a soldier, inhaUts m 
this insulated desert, a thatched hut with no cham- 
bers. Young Col, who owns him as his chief, and 
whose cousin was his lady, had, I believe, given 
him some notice of our visit : he received us with 
the sddier's frankness and the gentleman's ele- 
gance, and introduced us to his daughters, two 
young ladies who have not wanted education suit- 
able to their birth, and who, in their cottage, nei- 
ther forgot their, dignity, nor affected to remember 
'it Do not you wish to have been with us ? 

Sir Allan's affairs are in disorder by the fault of 
his ancestors; and while he forms some scheme 
for retrieving them, he has retreated hither. 

When our salutations were 6ver, he showed m 
the island. We walked uncovered into the chapel, 
and saw in the reverend ruin the effects of precipi- 
tate reformation. The floor is covered with ancient 
grave-stones, of which the inscriptions are not now 
legible ; and without, some of the chief families 
still continue the right of sepulture. The altar ia 
not yet quite demolished; beside it, on the right 
side, is a bas-relief of the Virgin with her child, and 
an angel hovering over her. On the otheri^de still 
stands a hand-bell, which, though it has no clapper, 
neither Presbyterian bigotry, nor barbarian wan- 
tonness, has yet taken away. The chapel is thirty- 
eight feet l<mg, and eighteen broad. BoswelU who 
is very pious, went into it at night, to perform hi» 
devotions, but came back in haste for fear of spec- 
tres. Near the chapel is a fountain, to which the 
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VfBteTf remarkably pure, is conveyed from a distant 
hill, through pipes laid by the Romish clergy, which 
still perform the office of conveyance, though they 
have never been repaired since Popeiy was sup- 
pressed. 

We soon after went in to dinner, and wanted 
neither the comforts nor the elegancies of life. 
There were several dishes, and variety of liquors. 
The servants live in another cottage ; in which I 
suppose the meat is dressed. 

Towards evening. Sir Allan told us, that Sunday 
never passed over him like another day. One of 
the ladies read, and read very well the evening 
service ;— ^ind Paradise was opened in the wild. 

Next day, 18th, we went and wandered among the 
rocks on the shore, while the boat was busy in catch- 
ing oysters, of which there is a great bed. Oysters 
lie upon the sand, one I think sticking to another, 
and cockles are found a few inches under the sand. 

We then went in the boat to Sondiland, a little 
island veiy near. We found it a wild rock, of about 
ten acres ; part naked, part covered with sand, out 
of which we picked shells ; and part clothed with a 
thin layer of mould, on the grass of which a few sheep 
are sometimes fed. We then came back and dined. 
I passed part of the afternoon in reading, and in the 
evening one of the ladies played on her harpsichord^ 
and Boswell and Col danced a reel with the other. 

On the 19th, we persuaded Sir Allan to launch his 
boat again, and go with us to Icolmkill, where the 
first great preacher of Christianity to the Scots built 
a church, and settled a monastery. In our way we 
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Stopped to examine a very uncommon cave on the 
coast of Mull. We had tome difficulty to make our 
way over the vast masses of brdcen rocks that lie 
before the entrance^ and at the mouth were embar* 
rassed with stones^ which the sea had accumulated, 
IIS at Brigbthelmstone ; but as we advanced, we 
reached a floor of soft sand^ and as we left the light 
behind us^ walked along a very spacious cavity, 
vaulted over head with an arch almost regular^ by 
which a mountain was sustained^ at least a very 
lofty rock. From this magnificent cavern went a 
narrow passage to the right hand^ which we entered 
with a candle^ and though it was obstructed with 
great stones, clambered over them to a second ex* 
pansion of the cave»in which there lies a great^uare 
stone, which might serve as a table. The air here 
was very warm, but not oppressive, and the flame 
of the candle continued pyramidal. The cave goes 
onward to an unknown extent, but we were now 
one hundred and sixty yards under ground ; we 
had but one candle, and had never heard of any 
that went farther and came back; we therefore 
thought it prudent to return. 

Going forward in our boat, we came to a cluster 
qf rocks, black and horrid, which Sir Allan chose 
for the place where he would eat his dinner. We 
qlimbed till we got seats. The stores were opened, 
^nd the repast taken. 

: We then entered the boat again ; the night came 
upon us; the wind rose; the sea swelled ; and Bos* 
well desired to.be set on dry ground : we, however, 
pursued our navigation, and passed by several little, 
islands in the silent solemnity of faint moonshine. 
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seeing little, and hearing only the wind and the 
water. At last we reached the island, the vener- 
able seat of ancient sanctity ; where secret piety 
reposed, and where falling greatness was reposited. 
The island has no house of entertainment, and we 
manfully made our bed in a farmer's barn. The 
description I hope to give you another time. I 
am, &c. 



LETTER XXVIL— To Mrs Thrale. 

DfiABBST Madam, Edinburgh^ Nov. 12. 1773* 
Among the possibilities of evil which my ima* 
gination suggested at this distance, I missed that 
which has really happened. I never had much hope 
of a will in your favour, but was willing to believe 
that no will would have been made. The event is 
now irrevocable : it remains only to bear it. Not to 
wish it had been different is impossible ; but as the 
wish is painful without use, it is not prudent, per- 
haps not lawful, to indulge it. As life, and vigour 
of mind, and sprightliness of imagination, and flexi- 
bility of attention, are given us for valuable and 
useful purposes, we must not think ourselves at 
liberty to squander life, to enervate intellectual 
strength, to cloud our thoughts, or fix our atten- 
tion, when by all this expense we know that no good 
can be produced. Be alone as little as you can ; 
when you are alone, do not suffer your thoughts 
to dwell on what you might have done, to prevent 
this disappointment* You perhaps could not have 
done what you imagine, or might have done it With- 
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out eflbct But even to think in tbe most reason* 
able manner^ is for the present not so useful as not 
to think. Remit yourself solemnly into the hands 
of God, and then turn your mind upon the busi- 
ness and amusements which lie before you. ** All 
is best,*^ says Chene, '^ as it has been, excepting 
the errors of our own free will.'* Burton concludes 
his long book upon Melancholy with this impor- 
tant precept : ** Be not solitary ; be not idle.'' Re- 
member Chene's position, and observe Burton's 
precept 

We came hither on the 9th of this month. I 
long to come under your care, but for some dajrs 
cannot decently get away. They congratulate our 
return as if we had been with Phipps or Banks ; I 
am ashamed of their salutations. 

I have been able to collect very little for Queeney's 
cabinet ; but she will not want toys now, she is so 
well employed. I wish her success ; and am not 
without some thought of becoming her school- 
fellow. I have got an Italian Rasselas. 

Surely my dear Lucy will recover ; I wish I could 
do her good. I love her very much ; and should 
love another godchild, if I might have the honour 
of standing to the next baby. I am, &c. 



LETTER XXVIIL— To Mrs Tkhale. 

Edinbwgh, Nov. 18. 1773. 
Mt Dearest Mistress, 

This is the last letter that I shall write ; while 
jrou are reading it, I shall be coming home. 
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I congratulate you upon your boy ; but you must 
not think that I will love him all at once as well as 
I love Harry» for Harry you know is so rational* 
I shall love him by degrees. 

Poor, pretty, dear Lucy ! Can nothing do her 
good ? I am sorry to lose her. But if she must be 
taken from us, let us resign her with confidence 
into the hands of Him who knows, and who only 
knows, what is best both for us and hen 

Do not suffer yourself to be dejected. Resolu- 
tion and diligence will supply all that is wanting, 
and all that is lost. But if your health should be 
impaired, I know not where to find a substitute. 
I shall have no mistress ; Mr Tbrale will have no 
wife ; and the little flock will have no mother. 

I long to be home, and have taken a place in the 
coach for Monday ; I hope, therefore, to be in Lon- 
don on Friday the ^th, in the evening. Please tp 
let Mrs Williams know. I am, &c. 



LETTER XXIX— To Ihe Same. 

Dear Madam, Lichfield, June SS. 177^* 

Now I hope you are thinking, shall I have a 
letter to-day from Lichfield ? Something of a let- 
ter you will have j how else can I expect that you 
should write ? and the morning on which I should 
miss a letter woujd be a morning of uneasiness, not- 
withstanding all that would be said or done by the 
sisters of Stowhill, who do and say whatever good 
they can. They give me good words, and cherries^ 
^nd strawberries. Lady -<— — |md her mother and 
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ftt8ter were visiting there yesterday, and Lady «>*-— 
took her tea before her mother. 
. Mrs Cobb is to come to Miss Porter's this after* 
noon. Miss A comes little near me. Mr 

langley of Ashbourne was here to-day, in his waj 
to Birmingham; and every body talks of you. 

The ladies of the Amicable Society are to walk 
in a few days, from the town-hall to the cathedral 
in procession to hear a sermon. They walk in lineo 
gowns, and each has a stick with an acorn, but for 
the acorn they could give no reason, till I told 
them of the civic crown. . 

. I have just had your sweet letter, and am glad 
that you are to be at the r^atta. You know how 
little I love to have you left out of any shining part 
of life. You have every right to distinction, and 
should therefore be distinguished. You will see a 
show with philosophic superiority, and therefore 
may see it safely. It is easy to talk of sittipg at 
home contented, when others are seeing or making 
shows. But not to have been where it is supposed, 
and seldom supposed falsely, that all would go if 
they could : to be able to say nothing when every 
one is talking ; to have no opinion when every one 
is judging ; to hear exclamations of rapture, with- 
out power to depress ; to listen to falsehoods with-, 
out right to contradict, is, after all, a state of tem* 
porary inferiority, in which the mind is rather har« 
dened by stubbornness, than supported by fortitude^ 
If the world be worth winning, let us enjoy it ; if 
it is to be desqpised, let us despise it by conviction. 
Put the world is not to be despised, but as it h 
Compared iB^ith something better. Company is in^ 
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itself better than solitude, ancTplearare better than 
indolence. Es mhilo nihil Jity says the moral as well 
as the natural philosopher. By doing nothing, and 
by knowing nothing, no power of doing good can 
be obtained. He must mingle with the world that 
desires to be usefiil. Every new scene impresses 
new ideas, enriches the imagination, and enlarges 
the power of reason, by new topics of comparison;^ 
You that have seen the regatta will have images 
which we who miss it must want, and no intellect 
tual images are without use. But when you are iii 
this scene of splendour and gaiety, do not let one 
of your fits of negligence steal upon you. Hoc age^ 
is the great rule, whether you are serious or merry ; 
whether you are stating the expenses of your fami* 
ly, learning science or duty from a folio, or float- 
ing on the Thames in a fancied dress. Of the 
whole entertainment let me not hear so copious nor 
so true an account from any body as from you. I 
am, dearest Madam, your, &c. 

LETTER yLyL:i.—To Mrs Thealb. 

p£AR Madam,. Ashbourne. 

I AM sure I write and write, and every letter 
that comes from you charges me with not writing* 
l^nce I wrote to Queeney I have written twice to 
you, on the 6th and the 9th : be pleased to let me 
know whether you have them or have them not. 
That of the 6th you should regularly have had on 
the 8th, yet your letter of the 9th seems not to 
mention it ; all this puzzles me. 
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Poor dear ■■ ! He only grows dull because 

he is sickly } age has not yet begun to impair bim ; 
nor is he such a chameleon as to take immediately 
the colour of his company. When you see him 
again^ you will find him reanimated. Most men 
have their bright and their cloudy days ; at least 
they have days when they put their powers into 
action^ and days when they suffer them to repose* 

Fourteen thousand pounds make a sum sufficient 
for the establishment of a family^ and which* in 
whatever flow of riches or confidence of proq)erity» 
deserves to be very seriously considered. I hope 
a great part of it has paid debts, and no small part 
bought land. As for gravelling, and walling, and 
digging, though I am not much delighted with 
them, yet something, indeed much, must be allow- 
ed to every man's taste. He that is growing rich 
has a right to enjoy part of the growth his own way. 
I hope to range in the walk, and row upon the 
water, and devour fruit from the wall. 

Dr Taylor wants to be gardening. He means to 
buy a piece of ground in the neighbourhood, and 
surround it with a wall, and build a gardener^s house 
upon it, and have fruit, and be happy. Much hap- 
piness it will not bring him ; but what can he do 
better ? If I bad money enough, what would I do ? 
Perhaps, if you and master did not hold me, I 
might go to Cairo, and down the Red Sea to Ben- 
gal, and take a ramble in India. Would this be 
better than building and planting ? It* would surely 
give more variety to the eye, and more amplitude to 
the mind. Half fourteen thousand would send tap 
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(Hit to see other forms of existence, and bring me 
back to describe them. 

I answer this the day on which I had yours of 
the Qthy that is on the 11th. Let me know when 
it comes^ I ^m, &c. 



LETTER XXXI.^ro Mrs Thrale. 

Madam, Lic/ifield, Augtist 2. 1775. 

I DiNEp to-day at Stowhill, and am come away 
to write my letter. Never surdy was I such a 
writer before. Do you keep my letters ? I am not 
pf your opinion, that I shall not like to read them 
hereafter $ for though there is in them not much 
history of mind, or any thing else, they will, I hope, 
always be in some degree the records of a pure and 
blameless friendship, and, in some hours of languor 
and sadness, ipay revive the memory of more cheer- 
ful times. 

Why you should suppose yourself not desirous 
hereafter to read the history of your own mind, I 
do not see. Twelve years on which you now look 
as on a vast expanse of life, will probably be passed 
over uniformly and smoothly, with very little per- 
ception of your progress, and with very few remarks 
upon the way. The accumulation of knowledge 
which you promise to yourself, by which the future 
is to look back upon the present, with the supe* 
riority of manhood to infancy, 'will perhaps never 
be attempted, or never will be made ; and you will 
find, as millions have found before you, that forty- 
five has made little sensible addition to thirty-three. 

5t 
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As the bodj iii^ a ctrtain time gams no iooiiease 
of height, and little of strength, there is likewise a 
period, though more variable by external causes, 
when the mind commonly attains its stationary 
point, and very little advances its powers of reflec-* 
tion, judgment, and ratiocination. The body may 
acquire new modes of motion, or new dexterities 
of mechanic operations, but its original strength 
receives not improvement : the mind may be stored 
with new languages, or new sciences, but its power 
of thinking remains nearly the same, and unless it 
attains new subjects of meditation, it commonly 
produces thoughts of the same force and the same 
ejLtent, at very distant intervals of life ; as the tree, 
unless a foreign fruit be ingrafted, gives year after 
year productions of the same form and the same 
flavour. 

By intellectual force, or strength of thought, is 
meant the degree of power which the mind pos- 
sesses of surveying the subject of meditation, with 
its circuit of concomitants, and its train of depen- 
dence. 

Of this power, which all observe to be very dif- 
ferent in different minds, part seems the gift of 
nature, and part the acquisition of experience. 
When the powers of nature have attained their in- 
tended energy, they can be no more advanced. 
The shrub can never become a tree. And it is not- 
unreasonable to suppose, that they are before the 
middle of life in their full vigour. 

Nothing then remains but practice and expe- 
rience ; and, perhaps, why they do so little, may 
be worth inquiry. 
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But I have jqtt now looked, and find it so late» 
that I will inquire against the next post night. I 
am, &c. 

LETTER XXXIL~Ta Mrs Thbale. 

Deak Madam, Lichfield^ Augttst 5. 1775* 

Instead of forty reasons for my return, one 
is sufficient, — ^that you wish for my company. I 
purpose to write no more till you see me. The 
ladies at Stowhill and Greenhill are unanimously 
of opinion, that it will be best to take^ a post*chaise, 
and not to be troubled with the vexations of a conu 
mpn carriage. I will venture to suppose the ladies 
at Streatham to be of the same mind. 

You will now expect to be told why you will not 
be so much wiser as you expect, when you have 
lived twelve years longer. 

It is said, and said truly, that experience is the^ 
best teacher; and it is supposed, that as life i» 
lengthened, experience is increased. But a closer 
inspection of human life will discover, that time 
often passes without any incident which can muck 
enlarge knowledge or ratify judgment. When we 
are young we learn much, because we are univer^ 
sally ignorant; we observe every thing, because: 
every thing is new. But after some years, the oc- 
currences of daily life are exhausted ; one day passes 
like another, in the same scene of appearances, in 
the same course of transactions ; we have to do 
what we have often done, and what we do not try, 
because we do not wish to do much better ; we are 
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told what we already know, and therefore what re- 
petition cannot make us know with greater certainty. 

He that has earlyleamed much, perhaps seldom 
makes, with regard to life and manners, much addi- 
tion to his knowledge ; not only because as more is 
known there is less to learn, but because a mind 
stored with images and principles turns inwards for 
its Swn entertainment, and is employed in settling 
those ideas which run into confusion, and in recol- 
lecting those which are stealing away ; practices by 
which wisdom may be kept, but not gained. The 
merchant who was at first busy in acquiring money 
ceases to grow richer from the time when he makes 
it his business only to count it. 

Those who have families or employments are en- 
gaged in business of little difficulty, but of great 
importance, requiring rather assiduity of practice 
than subtilty of speculation, occupying the atten- 
tion with images too bulky for refinement, and 
too obvious for research. The right is already 
known : what remains is only to follow it. Daily 
business adds no more to wisdom, than daily les- 
son to the learning of the teacher. But of how few 
lives does not stated duty claim the greater part ? 

Far the greater part of human minds never en- 
deavour their own improvement. Opinions once 
received from instruction, or settled by whatever 
accident, are seldom recalled to examination ; hav- 
ing been once supposed to be right, they are never 
discovered to be erroneous, for no application is 
made of any thing that time may present, either to 
shake or to confirm them. From this acquiescence 
in preconceptions none are wholly free j between 
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fear of uncertainty, and dislike of labour, every 
one rests while he might yet go forward ; and they 
that were wise at thirty-three, are very little wiser 
at forty-five. 

Of this speculation you are perhaps tired, and 
would rather hear of Sophy. I hope before this 
comes, that her head will be easier, and your head 
less filled with fears and troubles, which you know 
are to be indulged only to prevent evil, not to in- 
crease it. 

Your uneasiness about Sophy is probably unne- 
cessary, and at worst your ow^n children are health- 
ful, and your affairs prosperous. Unmingled good 
cannot be expected ; but as we may lawfully gather 
all the good within our reach, we may be allowed to 
lament after that which we lose. I hope your losses 
are at an end, and that as far as the condition of 
our present existence permits, your remaining life 
will be happy. I am, &c. 



LETTER XXXIII.— To Mrs Thrale. 

D£AR Madam, Lichfield^ March 25. I776. 

This letter will not, I hope, reach you many 
days before me ; in a distress which can be so little 
relieved, nothing remains for a friend but to come 
and partake it. 

Poor dear sweet little boy ! When I read the let- 
ter this day to Mrs Aston, she said, ** Such a death 
is the next to translation/* Yet however I may 
convince myself of this, the tears are in my eyes; 
andiyet I could not love him as you loved him^ nor 
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reckon upon htm for a future comfort as you and 
his father reckoned upon him. 

He is gone, and we are going ! We could not 
have enjoyed him long, and shall not long be sepa- 
rated from him. He has probably escaped many 
such pangs as you are now feeling. 

Nothing remains, but that with humble confi- 
dence we resign ourselves to Almighty Goodness, 
and fall down, without irreverent murmurs, before 
the Sovereign Distributor of good and evil, with 
hope that though sorrow endureth for a night, yet 
joy may come in the morning. 

I have known you, Madam, too long to think that 
you want any arguments for submission to the Su- 
preme Will ; nor can my consolation have any effect 
but that of shewing that I wish to comfort you. 
What can be done you must do for yourself. Re- 
member first, that your child is happy ; and then 
that he is safe, not only from the ills of this world, 
but from those more formidable dangers which ex- 
tend their mischief to eternity. You have brought 
into the world a rational being; have seen him 
happy during the little life that has been granted 
him ; and can hgve no doubt but that his happiness 
is now permanent and immutable. 

When you have obtained by prayer such tranquil- 
lity as nature will admit, force your attention, as 
you can, upon your accustomed duties and accus- 
tomed entertainments. You can do no more for 
our dear boy, but you must not therefore think less 
on those whom your attention may make fitter for 
the place to which he is gone. I am, dearest 

47 
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dearest Madam^ your most affectionate htunble 
servant. 



LETTER XXXIV— To Mrs Thbale. 

Dearest Lady, Sept 6. 1777* 

It is true that I have loitered, and what is 
worse, loitered with very little pleasure. The time 
has run away, as most time runs, without account, 
without use, and without memorial. But to say 
this of a few weeks, though not pleasing, might be 
borne, but what ought to be the regret of him who, 
in a few days, will have so nearly the same to say 
of sixty*eight years ? But complaint is vain. 

If you have nothing to say from the neighbour* 
hood of the metropolis, what can occur to me in lit- 
tle cities and petty towns ; in places which we have 
both seen, and of which no description is wanted ? 
I have left part of the company with which you 
dined here, to come and write this letter ; in which 
I have nothing to tell, but that my nights are very 
tedious. I cannot persuade myself to forbear try- 
ing something. 

As you have now little to do, I suppose you are 
pretty diligent at the Thraliana ; and a very curious 
collection posterity will find it. Do not remit the 
practice of writing down occurrences as they arise, 
of whatever kind, and be very punctual in annex- 
ing the dates. Chronology you know is the eye of 
history ; and every man's life is of importance to 
himself. Do not omit painful casualties, or un-^ 
pleasing passages, they make the variegation of ex^ 
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istence ; and there are many transactiofnSf of which 
I will not promise with iEneas, et fuec olhn memi^ 
nisse jtwabit. Yet that remembrance which is not 
pleasant may be useful. There is however an in- 
temperate attention to slight circumstances which 
IS to be avoided, lest a great part of life be spent in 
writing the history of the rest. Every day perhaps 
has something to be noted, but in a settled and 
uniform course few days can have much. 

Why do I write all this, which I had no thought 
of when I began ? The Thraliana drove it all into 
my head. It deserves however an hour'« reflection, 
to consider how, with the least loss of time, the loss 
of what we wish to retain may be prevented. 

Do not neglect to write to me, for when a post 
comes empty, I am really disappointed. 

Boswell, I believe, will meet me here. I am, 
dearest lady, your, &c. 



LETTER XXXV—To Mrs Thrale. 

Deasl Madam, Lichfield, October S« 1777« 

This is the last time that I shall write, in this 
excursion, from this place. To-morrow I shall be, 
I hope, at Birmingham ; from which place I shall 
do my best to find the nearest way home. I come 
home, I think, worse than I went ; and do not like 
the state of my health. But, vive hodie, make the 
most of life. I hope to get better, and— sweep 
the cobwebs. But I have, sad nights. Mrs Aston 
has sent me to Mr Greene to be cured. 
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Did you see Poote at Brighthelmrtone?— Did 
you think he would so soon be gone ? — Life, says 
Falsta£^ ii a shuttle. He was a fine fellow in his 
way ; and the world is really impoverished by his 
sinking glories. Murphy ought to write his life, 
at least to give the world a Footeana. Now, will 
any of his contemporaries bewail him ? Will genius 
change his sew to weep ? I would really have his 
life written with diligence. 

It will be proper for me to work pretty diligently 
now for some time. I hope to get through, 
though so many weeks have passed. Little lives 
and little criticisms may serve. 

Having been in the country so long, with very 
little to detain me, I am rather glad to look home- 
wards. I am, &c. 



LETTER XXXVL— To the Same. 

Dkab Madam, October IS. 1777« 

Yet I do love to hear from you : Such pretty 
kind letters as you send. But it gives me great 
delight to find that my master misses me. I begin 
to wish myself with you more than I should do, if 
I were wanted less. It is a good thing to stay 
away till one's company is desired, but not so good 
to stay after it is desiredw 

You know I have some work to do. I did not 
set to it very k)on ; and if I should go up to Lon« 
don with nothing done, what would be said, but 
that I was — who can tell what ? I therefore 

VOL. XII. nd 
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Btay till I oui bring op something to stop tbeir 
mouths, and then — «— 

Though I am still i^ Ashbourne, I receive yoitr 
4ear letters that come to Lich&ldf and you conti- 
nue that direction, for I think to get thither as 
soon as I can. 

One of the does died yesterday, and I am afraid 
her fawn will be starved ; I wish Miss Thrale had 
it to nurse y but the doctor is now all for cattle^ 
and minds very little either does or hens. 

How did you and your aunt part? Did you 
turn her out of doors to begin your journey ? or 
did she leave you by her usual shortness of visits ? 
I love to know how you go on. 

I cannot but think on your kindness apd my 
master's. Life has, upon the whole, fallen short, 
very short, of my early expectation j but the acqui- 
sition of such a friendship, at an age when new 
friendships are seldom acquired, is something bet- 
ter than the general course of things gives man a 
right to expect. I think on it with great delight ; 
I am not very apt to be delighted. I am, &c. 



LETTER XXXVU.— To Mrs Thralb. 

Dear Madam, Lichfield^ October 27. 1777» 

You talk of writing and writing, as if you had 
all the writing to yourself. If our correspondence 
were printed, I am sure posterity, for posterity is 
always the author's favourite, would say. that I am 
a good writer U^o.^^JncVio sono pittor^ To sit 
down so often with nothing to say ; to a^ some- 
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thftig SO often^ almost without consciotisiiesa of 
wyiogf and without any remembcance of havii^ 
faid, 18 a power of whieh I will nc^ violate my mo- 
desty by boasting, but I do not beHeve that every 
body has it. 

Some, when they write to their friends, are all 
affection; some are wise and sententious; some 
strain their powers for efforts of gaiety ; some write 
news, and some write secrets; but to make a 
letter without i^ction, without wisdom, without 
gaiety, without news, and without a secret, is 
doubtless the great epistol^c art. 

In a man's letters, you know, Madam^ his soul 
lies aaked^ his letters are only the mirror of his 
breast ; whatever passes within him is dhewn undis- 
guised in its i¥ttural process ; nothing is inverted, 
nothing ^distorted ; you see systems in their ele« 
ments ; you discover actions in their motives. 

Of this great truth, sounded by the ktaowing to 
the ignK^BUt, and so echoed by the ignorant to the 
Iqaowing, what evidence have you now before you ? 
Is not my s<ml laid open in tJiese verack)us pages ? 
Do not you see me reduced to my first principles ? 
This is the pleasure of corresponding with a friend, 
where doubt and distrust have no place, and every 
thing is nud as it is thought. The original idea is 
laid down in its simple purity, and all the superve-* 
nient concepticms are spread over it, stratum super 
ttratmn^ as they happen to be formed. These are 
the letters by which souls are united, and by which 
minds naturally in unison move each other as they 
are moved themselves. I know, deaa*est lady, that 
i^ the perusal of thb, such is the consanguinity of 
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our intellectSy you will be touched as I am touched* 
I have indeed concealed nothing from joh, nor do 
I expect ever to repent of having thus <^ned my 
heart I am, &c. 



LETTER XXXVIU.— To Mrs Thbale. 

Dbar Madam, November 1. 1777* 

Akd so, supposing that I might come to town 
and neglect to give you notice, or thinking some 
other strange thought, but certainly thinking 
wrong, you fall to writing about me to Tom 
Davies, as if he could toll you any thing that I 
would not have you know. As soon as I came 
hither, I let you know of my arrival ; and the con- 
sequence is, that I am summoned to Brighthelm- 
stone through storms, and cold, and dirt, and all 
the hardships of wintry journeys. You know my 
natural dread of all those evils ; yet to show my 
master an example of compliance, and to let you 
know how much I long to see you, and to boast 
how little I give way to disease, my purpose is to 
be with you on Friday. 

I am sorry for poor Nezzy, and hope she will in 
tioie be better $ I hope the same for mysdf. The 
rejuvenescency of Mr Scrase gives us both reason 
to hope, and therefore both of us rejoice in his re- 
covery. I wish him well besides as a friend to my 
master. 

I am just come home from not seeing my Lord 
Mayor's show^ but I might have seen at least part 
of it. But I saw Miss Wesley arid her brothers ; 
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she ^nds her compliments. Mrs WilUams is come 
home, I think a very little better. 

Every body was an enemy to that wig. — ^We will 
burn it, and get drunk; for what is joy without 
drink ? Wagers are laid ia the city about our suc- 
cess, which is yet, as the French call it, problema* 
ticaU Well, but seriously I think I shall be glad 
to see you in your own hair ; but do not take too 
much time in combing, and twisting, and papering, 
and unpapering, and curling, and frizzing, and 
powdering, and getting out the powder, with all 
the otfier operations required in the cidtivation of 
a head of hair ; yet let it be combed at least once 
in three months, on the quarter-day. — I could wish 
it might be combed once at least in six weeks ; if 
I were to indulge my wishes, but what are wishes 
without hopes, I should fancy the operation perform- 
td— one knows not when one has enough — ^perhaps 
every morning. I am, dearest lady, your, &c. 



LETTER XXXIX.— To the Same. 

Dear Madam, Ashbourne, June 14. 1779. 

Your account of Mr Thrale's illness is very 
terrible ; but when I remember that he seems to 
have it peculiar to his constitution, .that whatever 
distemper he has, he always has his head affected, 
I am less frighted. The seizure was, I think, not 
apoplectical, but hysterical, and therefore not dan- 
gerous to life. I would have you however consult 
such physicians as you think you can best trust. 
Bromiield seems |to have done well, and by his 
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practice appears not to suq>ect ao apoplexy* This 
is a solid and fundamental comfort. I remembca* 
Dr Marsiglii an Italian physician^ whose setzrure 
wto more violent than Mr Tfarale% for he fell 
down helpless ; but his case was not considet^d aa 
of much danger, and he went safe home, and is 
now a professor at Padcia. His fit was considered 
as only hysterical. 

I hope Sir Philip, who franked your letter, com- 
forts you as well as Mr Seward. If I can comfort 
you, I will come to you ; but I hope you are now 
no longer in want of any help to be happy. I am, 
&c. 

The Doctor sends his comj^iments ; he is otie 
of the people that are growing old* 



LETTER XL.— To Mrs Thbalb, 

Daar Madam, Ashbourne^ June 14. 1779. 

How near we arc all to extreme danger. We 
are merry or sad, or busy or idle, and forget that 
death is hovering over us. You are a dear lady 
for writing again. Itie case, as you now describe 
it, is worse than I conceived it when I read your 
first letter. , It is still however not apoplectic, but 
seems to have something worse than hyrterical, a 
tendency to a palsy, which I hope however is now 
over. I am glad that you have Heberden, and 
hope we are aU safer. I am the more alarmed by 
this violent seizure, as I can impute it to no wrong 
practice^ or intemperance of any kind, and there- 
fore know not how any defence or preservative can 
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be obtaiaed^ Mr Thride has certAinly less exetcrse 
than ^en he followed the foxes $ but he is very 
far from utmieldiness or inactivity, and further 
still from any vicious or dangerous excess. I 
fancy, however, he will do well to ride more. 

Do, dear Madam, let me know every post how 
he goes on. Such sudden violence is very dread- 
ful ; we know not by what it is let loose upon us, 
nor by what its effects are limited. 

If my coming can either assist or divert, or be 
useful to any purpose, let me but know. I wiH 
soon be with you. 

Mrs Kennedy, Queeney's Baucis, ended last 
we^ a long life of disease and poverty. She bad 
been married about fifty years. 

Dr Taylor is not much amiss, but always com* 
plaining. I am, &c. 



LETTER XLI.— To Mr Thrale. 

Dbar Sir, Lkhfieid, June Sd. 1779- 

To shew you how well I think of your health, 
I have sent you a hundred pounds to keq> for me. 
It will come within one day of quarts-day, and 
that day you must give me. I came by it in a very 
uncommon manner, and would not confound it with 
the rest. 

My wicked mistress talks as if she thought it 
possible for me to be indifferent or negligent about 
your health or hers. If I could have done any good, 
I had not delayed an hour to come to you ; and I 
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will come very loaii, to try if my advice can be <^ 
any usct or my company of any entertainment. 

What can be done you must do for yourself: do 
not let any uneasy thought settle in your mind. 
Cheerfulness and exercise are your great remedies. 
Nothing is for the present worth your anxie^. Vi- 
vUe keti is one of the great rules of health. I be- 
lieve it will be good to ride often, but never to 
weariness, for weariness is itself a tempcurary reso- 
lution of the nerves, and is therefwe to be avoided. 
Labour is exercise continued to fatigue— exerdse 
is labour used only while it produces pleasure. 

Above all, keep your mind quiet : do not think 
with earnestness even of your health ; but think 
on such things as may please without too much agi- 
tation ; among which I hope is, dear Sir, your, &c. 



LETTER XLIL— ro Mrs Theale. 

1>BAB Madam, 

On Sundi^ I dined with poor Lawrence, who 
is deafer than ever. . When he was told that Dr 
Moisy visited Mr Thrale, he inquired for what? 
and said there was nothing to be done, which na^- 
ture would not do for herself. On Sunday even- 
ing I was at Mrs Vesey\ and there was inquiry 
about my master, but I told them all good. There 
was Dr Bernard of Eaton, and we made a noise all 
the evening ; and there was Fepys, and Wraxal 
till I drove him away. And I have no loss of my 
mistress, who laughs, and frisks, and frolics it all 
the long day, and never thinks of poor Colin. 
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If Mr Tbrale will but continue to niend, we 
shall, I hope, come together again, and do as good 
things as ever we did ; but perhaps you will be made 
too proud to heed me, and yet, as I have oflen told 
you, it will not be easy for you to find such another. 

Queeney has been a good girl, and wrote me a let- 
ter : if Burney said she would write, she told you a 
fib. She writes nothing to me. She can write home 
fast enough. I have a good nwad not to let her know, 
that Dr Bernard, to whom I had recommended her 
novel, speaks of it with great commendation, and 
that the copy which she lent me has been read by 
Dr Lawrence three times over. And yet what a 
gypsey it is. She no more minds me than if I were 
a Brangton. Pray speak to Queeney to write again. 

I have had a cold and a cough, and taken opium, 
and think I am better. We have had very cold 
weather ; bad riding weather for my master, but he 
will surmount it all. Did Mrs Browne make any 
reply to your comparison of business with soKtude, 
or did you quite down her ? I am much pleased to 
think that Mrs Cotton thinks me worth a frame, 
and a place upon her wall ; her kindness was hard- 
ly within my hope, but time does wonderful things. 
All my fear is, that if I should come again, my print 
would be taken down. I fear I shall never hold it. 

Whp dines with you ? Do you see Dr Woodward 
or Dr Harrington ? Do you go to the house whcJre 
they write for the myrtle ? You are at all places of 
high resort, and bring home hearts by dozens ; while 
I am seeking for something to say about men of 
whom I know nothing but their verses, and some- 
times very little of them. Now I have begun, how- 
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ever, I do not dequur of making an end Mr 
Nichols holds that Addison is the most taking of 
all that I have done. I doubt thej will not be 
d(Hie before you come away. 

Now you think yourself the first writer in the 
world for a letter about nothing. Can you write 
such a letter as this ? So miscellaneous, with such 
noble disdain of regularity ;^ like Shak^eare's 
works, such graceful negligence of transition, like 
the ancient enthusiasts ? The pufe v(hc» of nature 
and of friendship. Now of whom shall I proceed 
to speak ? Of whom but Mrs Montague ? Having 
mentioned Shakspeare and Nature, does not the 
name of Montague force itself upon me ? Such 
were the transitions of the ancients, whidi now 
seem abrupt, because the intermediate idea is lost 
to modem understandings. I wish her name had 
connected itself with friendship ; but, ah Colin, thy 
hopes are in vain ! One thing however is left me, I 
have still to complain j but I hope I shall not com* 
plain much while you have any kindness for me. 
I am, dearest and dearest Madam, your, &c. 

London^ April 11. 178O. 



LETTER XLIU.— To Mrs Thkale. 

DfiAR£ST Madam, 

Mr Thrale never will live abstinently, till he 
can persuade himself to abstain by tvle, I lived on 
potatoes on Friday, and on spinach to-day ; but I 
have had, I am afraid, too many dinners of late. I 
took physic too both days, and hope to fast to*mor- 
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ram. When he comes home, we wilt shame him, 
and Jebb shall scold him into regularity. I am 
glad, however, that he is always one of the compa- 
ny, and that my dear Queeney is again another. 
Encourage as you can, the musical girl. 

Nothing is more common than mutual dislike 
where mutual approbation is particularly expected. 
There is often on bojth sides a vigilance, not over 
benevolent ; and as attention is strongly excited, 
so that nothing drops unheeded, any difference in 
taste or opinion, and some difference where there 
is no restraint will commonly appear. It immediate- 
ly generates djslike. 

Never let criticisms operate upon your face or 
your mind ; it is very rarely that an author is hurt 
by his critics. The blaze of reputation cannot be 
blown out, but it often dies in the socket ; a very 
few names may be considered as perpetual lamps 
that shine unconsumed. From the author of Fitz- 
Osborne's Letters I cannot think myself in much 
danger. I met him only once about thirty years 
ago, and in some small dispute reduced him to 
whistle ; having not seen him since, that is the last 
impression. Poor Moore the Fabulist was one of 
the company. 

Mrs Montague's long stay against her own in- 
clination, is very convenient. You would, by your 
own confession, want a companion ; and she is, 
par pbirilms, conversing with her you may ^nd 
variety in one. 

At Mrs Ord's I met one Mrs B ■ , a tra- 

veled lady of great spirit and some consciousness 
of her own abilities. We had a contest of gallantry 
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an hour long^ so much to the. diversion of tiie ccmi* 
pany, that at Ramsay's kst night, in a crowded 
room, they would have pitted us again. There 
were Smelt, and the Bishop of St Asaph, who comte 
to every place; and Lord Monboddo, and Sir 
Joshua, and ladies out of tale. 

The Exhibition, how will you do, either to see or 
not to see ! The Exhibition is eminently splendid. 
There is contour, and keeping, and gruce, and ex- 
pression, and all the varieties of arti6cial excellence^ 
The apartments were truly very npble^ The pic- 
tures, for the sake of a sky Ifghtf are at the top of 
the house ; there we dined, and I sat over-against 
the Archbishop of York. See. how I live when I 
am not under petticoat government. I am, &c 

London, May 1. I78O. 



LETTER XLIV.— To Mrs Thralb. 

DxAR Madam, London, June 9* 1780. 

To the question. Who was impressed with 
consternation ? it may with great truth be answer- 
ed, that every body was impressed, for nobody was 
sure of his safety. 

On Friday the good Protestants met in StGeorge's 
Fields, at the summons of Lord George Gordon, 
and marching to Westminster, insulted the Lords 
and Commons, who all bore it with great tameness. 
At night the outrages began by the demolition of 
the mass-bouse by Lincoln's Inn. 

An exact journal of a week's defiance of govern- 
ment I cannot give youi. On Monday Mr Strahan, 
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who h^d been insulted, spoke to Lord Mansfield, 
who had, I think, been insulted too, of the licen- 
tiousness of the populace ; and his Lordship treat- 
ed it as a very slight irregularity. On Tuesday 
night they pulled down Fielding's house, and burnt 
his goods in the street. They had gutted on Mon- 
day Sir George Savile's house, but the building 
was saved. On Tuesday evening, leaving Field- 
ing's ruins, they went to Newgate to demand their 
companions who had been seized demolishing the 
chapel. The keeper could not release them but 
by the Mayor's permission, which he went to ask : 
at his return he found all the prisoners released, 
and Newgate in a blaze. They then went to 
Bloomsbury, and fastened upon Lord Mansfield's 
house, which they pulled down ; and as for his 
goods, they totally burnt them. They have since 
gone to Cane-wood, but a guard was there before 
them. They plundered some Papists, I think, and 
burnt a mass-house in Moorfields the same night. 

On Wednesday I walked with Dr Scott to look 
at Newgate, and found it in ruins, with the fire yet 
Rowing. As I went by, the Protestants were 
plundering the Sessions-House at the Old Bailey. 
There were not, I believe, a hundred ; but they 
did their work at leisure, in full security, without 
sentinels, without trepidation, as men lawfully em- 
ployed, in full day. Such is the cowardice of a 
commercial place. On Wednesday they broke 
open the Fleet, and the King's Bench, and the 
Marshalsea, and Wood-street Compter, and Clerk- 
en well Bridewell, and released all the prisoners. 
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At nigfat they set fire to the Fleet, and to the 
Kiog's Bench, and I know not how many other 
places } and one might see the glare of conflagra- 
tion fill the sky from many parts. The sight was 
dreadful. Some people were threatened : Mr Stra* 
han advised me to take care of myself. Such a 
time of terror you have been happy in not seeing* 

The King said in council, that the magistrates 
had not done tlieir duty, but that he would do his 
own J and a proclamation was published, directii^ 
us to keep our servants within doors, as the peace 
was now to be preserved by force. The soldiers 
were setit out to difibrent parts, and the town is 
now at quiet. 

What has happened at your house you will know, 
the harm is only a few butts of beer ; and I thv^k 
you may be sure that the danger is over. There 
is a body of soldiers at St Margaret's Hill. 

Of Mr Tyson I know nothing, nor can guess to 
what he can allude ; but I know that a young feU 
low of little more than seventy is naturally an un- 
resisted conqueror of hearts. 

Pray tell Mr Thrale that I live here and have 
no fruit, and if he does not interpose am not likely 
to have much ; but I think he might as well give 
me a little as give all to the gardener. 

Pray make my compliments to Qoeeney.and 
Burney. I am, &c. 
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LETTER XLV.—To Mrs Thbale. 

D£AR Madam, June 10, I78O. 

You have €re now heard and read enough to 
convince you, that we have had something to suf- 
fer, and something to fear ; and therefore I think 
it necessary to quiet the solicitude which you un- 
doubtedly feel, by telling you that our calamities 
and terrors are now at an end. The solctiers are 
stationed so as to be every- where within call } there 
is no longer any body of rioters, and the individuals 
are hunted to their holes, and led to prison j the 
streets are safe and quiet : Lord George was last 
night sent to the Tower. Mr John Wilkes was this 
day with a party of soldiers in my neighbouilioody 
to seize the publisher of a seditious paper. Every 
body walks, and eats, and sleeps in security. But 
the history of the last week would fill you with 
amazement : it is without any modern example. 

Several chapels have been destroyed, and several 
inoffensive Papists fiave been plundered, but the 
high sport wa9 to burn the jails. This was a good 
rabble trick. The debtors and the criminals were 
all set at liberty ; but of the criminals, as has al- 
ways h^pened, many are already retaken, and two 
pirates have surrendered themselves, and it is ex- 
pected that they will be pardoned. 

Government now acts again with its proper 
force ; and we are all again under the protection of 
the king and the law. I thought that it would be 
agreeable to you and my master to have my testi- 
mony to the public security j and that you would 
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deep more quietly when I told you that you are 
safe. I am, dearest lady, your, &c. 



LETTER XLVI— To Mrs Thbale. 

Dearest Madam, London, Aprils. I78I. 

Of your injunctions, to pray for you and write 
to you, I hope to leave neither unobserved ; and I 
hope to find you willing in a short time to alleviate 
your trouble by some other exercise of the mind. I 
am not without my part of the calamity. No death 
since that of my wife has ever oppressed me like 
this. But let us remember, that we are in the 
hands of Him who knows when to give and when 
to take away ; who will look Upon us with mercy 
through all our variations of existence, and who 
invites us to call on him in the day of trouble. 
Call upon him in this great revolution of life, and 
call with confidence. You will then find comfort 
for the past, and support for the future. He that 
has given you happiness in mlrriage, to a degree 
of which, without personal knowledge, I should 
have thought the description fabulous, can give 
you another mode of happiness, as a mother ; and 
at last the happiness of losing all temporal cares in 
the thoughts of an eternity in Heaven. 

I do not exhort you to reason yourself into tran- 
quillity. We must first pray, and then labour; 
first implore the blessing of God, and use those 
means which he puts into our hands. Cultivate 
ground has few weeds ; a mind occupied by lawful 
business, has little room for useless regret. 
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We read tbe will to-day $ but I will not fiQ my 
first letter with any other account than that^ with 
all my zeal for your advantage, I am satisfied j and 
that the other executors, more used to consider 
property than I, commended it for wisdom and 
equity. Yet why should I not tell you that you 
have ^ve hundred pounds for your immediate ex- 
penses, and two thousand pounds a-year, with both 
the holies, and all the goods? 

Let US pray for one another, that the time, whe* 
ther long or short, that shall yet be granted us^ 
may be well spent ; and that when this life, which 
at the longest is very short, shall come to an end* 
a better may begin which shall never end. I am, 
dearest Madam, your, &c. 



LETTER XLVIL— ro the Same. 

BfliiB Madaic, April 7.1781. 

I HOPE you begin to find your mind grow 
<^arer. My part of the loss hangs upon me. I 
have lost a friend of boundless kindness at an age 
when it is very unlikely that I should find another. 
If you think change of place likely to relieve 
you, there is no reason why you should not go to 
Bath ; the distances are unequal, but with regard 
to practice and bu^ness they are the same. It ii 
a day's journey from either place ; and the post i* 
more expeditious and certain to Bath» Consule 
only your own inclination, for there is really no 
other prfnciple of choice, God direct and bless you. 

VOL. XII. E e 
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Mr C— — hta offered Mr P*— i— monejr^ 
but it was not wanted. I hope we shall all do aS 
we can to make you less unhappy, and you- must 
do all you can for yourself. What we, or what 
you can do, will for a time be but little ; yet cer- 
tainly that calamity which may be considered as 
doomed to fall inevitably on half mankind, is not 
finally without alleviation. 

It is something for me, that as I have not the 
decrepitude, I have not the callousness of old age. 
I hope in time to be less afflicted. I am, &c. 



LETTEE XLVUL—To Mrs Thealb. 

Dear Madam, London^ April 9* 1781« 

That you are gradually recovering your tran- 
quillity is the effect to be humbly expected from 
trust in God. Do not represent life as darker than 
it is. Your loss has been very great, but you retain 
more than almost any other can hope to possess. 
You are high in the opinion of mankind ; you have 
children from whom much pleasure may be expect* 
^ ; and that you will find many friends, you have 
no reason to doubt. Of my friendship, be it worth 
more or less, I hope you think yourself certain^ 
without much art or care. It will not be easy for 
me to repay the benefits that I have received ; but 
I hc^pe to be always ready at your call. Our sor- 
row has di^rent ^ects j you are withdr^^vn into 
solitude,, and I am driven into company. I am 
afraid of thinking what I have lost. I never had 
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•ach a friend before. Let me have your prayers 
and those of my dear Queeney. 

The prudence and resolution of your design to 
return so soon to your business and your duty^ 
deserves great praise ; I shall communicate it on 
Wednesday to the other executors. Be pleased to 
let me know whether you would have me come to 
Streatham to receive you, or stay here till the next 
day. I am, &c. 



LETTER XLIX— To the Same. 

BolUourt^ Fleet-ftreet, June 19. 1783. 
DfiAR Madam, 

I AM sitting down in no cheerful solitude to 
wr\{;e a narrative which would once have afiected 
you with tenderness and sorrow, but which you 
will perhaps pass over now with a careless glance 
of frigid indifference. For this diminution of re- 
gard, however, I know not whether I ought to 
blame you, who may have reasons which I cannot 
, know ; and I do not blame myself, who have ifor a 
great part of human life done you what good I 
could, and have never done you evil. 

I have been disordered in the usual way, and had 
been relieved by the usual methods, by opium ind 
cathartics, but had rather lessened my dose of opium. 

On Monday the l6th I sat for my picture, and 
walked a considerable way with little inconvenience. 
In the afternoon and evening I felt myself light 
and easy, and began to plan schemes of life* Thus 
I went to bed, and in a short time waked and sat 
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up, as has been long my custom, when I fcik a coik 
fusion and indistinctness in my bead, which lasted 
I suppose about half a minute ; I was alarmed, and 
prayed God, that however he might affict my body, 
he would &|>are my understanding. Hiis prayer, 
that I might try the integrity of my faculties, I 
made in Latin verse. The lines were not very 
good, but I knew them not to be very good : I 
made them easily, and concluded myself to beun* 
impaired in my faculties. 

Soon after I perceived that I had suffered a para- 
lytic stroke, and that my speech was taken from 
me. I had no pain, and so little dejection in this 
dreadful state, that I-wondered at my own apathy, 
and considered that perhaps death itself, when it 
should come, would excite less horror than seems 
now to attend it. 

In order to rouse the vocal organs, I took two 
drams. Wine has been celebrated for the produc- 
tion of eloquence. I put myself into violent mo* 
tion, and I think repeated it ; but all was vain, i 
then went to bed, and, strange as it may seem, I 
think, slept. When I saw light, it was time to c<m- 
trive what I should do. Though God stopped my 
speech, he left me my hand : I enjijyed a mercy 
which was not granted to my dear friend Lawrence, 
who now perhaps overlooks me as I am writing, 
and rejoices that I have what he wanted. My first 
note was necessarily to my servant,' who came in 
talking, and could not immediately comprehend 
why he should read what I put into his hands. 

I then wrote a card to Mr Allen, that I might 
have a discreet friend at hand to act as weapon 
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sbottid require. In penoitig this ik>te I bad some 
difficulty ; my hand» I knew not how nor why^ 
made wrong letters. I then wr<rte to Dr Taylor 
to come to me, and bring Dr Heberdeii, and I sent 
to Dr Brocklesby, who is my neighbour. My phy- 
sicians are very friendly and very disinterested, and 
give me great hopes, but you may imagine my 
situation. I have so far recovered my vocal powers, 
as to repeat the Lord's Prayer with no very im* 
perfect articulation. My memory, I hope, yet re* 
loains as it was ; but such an attack produces soli- 
citude for the 'safety of every faculty. 

How this will be received by you I know not. I 
hope you will sympathize with me ; but perhaps 

My mistress gracious, mild, and good, 
Ciies, Is he dumb ? *Tis time he i^ould* 

But can this be possible ? I hope it cannot. I 
hope that what, when I could speak, I spoke of you 
and to you, will be in a sober and serious hour re- 
membered by you ; and surely it cannot be remem^ 
bered but with some degree of kindness. I have 
loved you with virtuous affection ; I have honour- 
ed you with sincere esteem. Let not all our en- 
dearments be forgotten, but let me have in this 
great distress ybur pity and your prayers. You 
see I yejt turn to you with my complaints, as a 
settled and . unalienable friend; do not, do not 
drive me from you, for I have not deserved either 
Defect or hatred. 

To the girls, who do not write often, for Susy 
has written only once, and Miss Thrale owes me a 
lAtter, I earnestly recommend, as their guardian 
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and friend^ that th^ remembei' thek Creator iit 
the days of their youth. 

I suppose you may wish to know how my disease 
is treated by the physicians. They put a Uist^ 
upon my back, and two frOm my ear to my throat, 
one on a side. The blister <m the back haadone 
little^ ud those on the throat have not risen. I 
bullied and bounced, (it sticks to our last sand), 
and compelled the apothecary to make his salve 
according to the Edinburgh Dispensatmy, that it 
might adhere better. I have two on now o£ my 
own prescription. They likewise give me salt of 
hartshorn, which I take with no great confidence, 
but I am satisfied that what can be done is dona 
for me. 

God! give me comfort and confidence in 
Thee ; forgive my sins ; and, if it be thy good 
pleasure, relieve my diseases for Jesus Christ's 
sake. Amen. 

1 am almost ashamed of this querulous letter ; 
but now it is written, let it go. I am, &c. 



LETTER L.— ro Mrs Thrale. 

Dear Madam, 

Among those that have inquired after me^ Sir 
Philip is one ; and Dr Bumey was one of those 
who came to see me. I have had no reason to 
complain of indifference or neglect. Dick Bumey 
is come home five inches taller. 

Yesterday in the evening I went to church, and 
have been to-day to see the great burning glass. 
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^Inch-ddes more.thmi was ever d(me before byt ^e 
transmission of the rajs, but is not equal in power 
to those which reflect them. It wastes a diamond 
placed in the focus, but causes no diminution xvft 
pure gold. OP the rubies exposed to its action^ 
one WM made more vivid, the other paler. Ta^sea^ 
the gUiis, I climbed up stairs to the garret, and< 
th^i up a ladder to the leads, and talked to the 
artist rather too long ; for my voice, though clear; 
and distinct for a little while, soon tires and £ilteis;' 
The organs ^ speedi are yet very feeble, but wffl 
I h<^ be, by the mercy of God, finally restored : 
at present, like any other weak limb, they oan en*, 
dure but little labour at once. Would you not 
have been very sorry for me when I could scarcely 
speak? . ^ 

Frem cantharidea were this morning applied to 
my head, and are to be continued some time lonfer.^ 
If they play me no treacherous tricks, they^ive me> 
vei7 little pain. 

Let me have your kindness and your. pray ersiji 
and think on me as on a man, wbo^ for a viry 
^eat.pOTtioh of your life, has dene you: all^He 
good he^coiild, and desires still to; be considerdd^/ 
Madam, your, &c. ijd 



. . . ' [>kj'' 
Dearest Madam, London^ July U 1783. 

This morning I took the air by a ride to Hamp- 
stead, and this afternoon I dined with the club. 

47 
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. But fresh cantlumuies weie this d$y i^liad to my 
head» 

Mr Catodf calied on roe to^j, and told thiut be 
had aovitod you bade to Streat)mm. I diewed 4he 
iwtoeis of your retam thither, till the ne^hbour^ 
hood flbould have lost its habits of depvedaftioB^ and 
beseiseoed to be satii^ed* He invited .me y^ 
Idndty and cordially to try the air of Beckenfaaoiy 
and pleased me very much by his afiectioftate at- 
taotkm to Miss Vezy. There is much good in h» 
character, and nmch usefuliiess in his knoi^edge« 

QoMoey seems now to have f(»rgotten me. Of 
the ^ffurent qiipearance of the hflls and valtiea an 
aecount may perhaps be given, without the supper 
aition nf any pro^y» If she had been out and the 
evening was breezy, the exhalations would risc&om 
the low grounds very copiously } and the wind that 
Bwqpt and cleared the hills, would only by its cM 
amdense the v^ours of the sheltered vaUies. 

Murphy is just gone from me ; he viaita me very 
Ifiadly, and I have no unkindnoas to complain of. , 

I am sorry that Sir Pfailip^s sequest was not treat- 
ed with more impect, nor can I iawgine what baa 
put thMEi 80 much out of humonr : I hopei their 
business is prosperous. 

I hope that I recover by degrees, but my nights 
are restless ; and you will suppose the nervous sys- 
tem to be somewhat enfeeUed. I am^ Mad«n» 
your, &c* 
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LETTER LII.-*2\> Mrs Thramb, 

London^ October 9* 1783* 
Two nighU ago Mr Burike sstf with me a \mg 
ttina ; fae seems much i^eased with his journey. 
We Imd both seen Stonehrage this summer for the 
first time. I told him that the view had enabled 
me to confute two ojmiions which have been ad- 
vanced about it. One th^ the materials are not 
juifeiiral sikones, but an artificial composition Inkrden*- 
ed by time. This notion is as old as Camden's time'; 
and has this strong argument to support it, that 
stone of that species is no where to be found* The 
other opinion, advanced by Dr Charlton, is, that it 
was erected by the Danes. *^ 

Mr Bowles made me observe, that the transverse 
stones wei'e fixed on the perpendicular supporters 
by a knob formed on the top of the upright stone, 
whkh entaneki into a hollow ctti in the orossing 
atone. This i%. a proof that the enoraious edifice 
WB& raffied by a people who liad not yet the know<» 
lei^e d^mortaar ; which cannot be suf^iosedof the 
Danes, who <»me hitler in idiips, «id were not 
ignorant certainly of the arts of life« This proves 
likewise the stones not to be factitious ; for they 
that could mould such durable masses coi^ do 
much more than make mortar, and could haivie 
contmued the transverse from the upright part 
with the same paste. 

You have doubtless seen Stonehenge ; and if you 
)iave not, I should think it ja hard task to make an 
adequate dan^ription. 
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It iBf in my opinion, to be referred to the earliest 
habitation of the island, as a druidical monument 
of at least two thousand years ; probably the most 
ancient work of man upon the island. Salisbury 
cathedral and its neighbour Stonehenge, are two 
eminent monuments of art and rudeness, and may 
shew the first essay, and the last perfection in 
architecture. 

I have not yet settled my thoughts about the 
generation of Light air, which I indeed once saw 
produced, but I was at the height of my great 
comf^unt. I have made inquiry, and shall soon 
be able to tell yon how to fill a balkxHi. I am. 
Madam, your, &c. 



LETTER LIIL~To Mrs Thkale. 

D£A& Madam, LandaHf Dec. 27- 1783- 

Ths wearisome solitude of the long evenings 
did indeed suggest to me the convenience of a dub 
in my neighbourhood, but I have been hindered 
from attending it by want of breath. If I can 
complete the scheme, you shall have the names 
and the regulations. 

The time of the year, for I hope the fault is 
rather in the weather than in me, hi» been very 
hard upon me. The musdes of my breast are 
much convulsed. Dr Heberden recommends opi* 
ates, of which I have such horror that I do not 
think of them but in extremis. I was, however, 
driven to them last night for refuge, and having 
taken the usual quantity, durst not go to bed, for 
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fear of that uneasiness to which a supine posture 
exposes me, but rested all night in a chair with 
much relief, and have been to-day more warm, 
active, and cheerful. 

You have more than once wondered at my com- 
plaint of solitude when you hear that I am crowded 
with visits. Inopem me coj^a fecit Visitors are no 
proper companions in the chamber of sickness* 
They come when I could sleep or read, they stay 
till I am weary, they force me to attend when my 
mind calls for relaxation, and to speak wfa^n my 
powers will hardly actuate my tongue. The amuse* 
ments and consolations of languor and depres^oQ 
are conferred by familiar and domestic companions, 
which can be visited or called at will, and can oc- 
casionally be quitted or dismissed, who do not 
obstruct accommodation by ceremony, or destroy 
indolence by awakening effort. 

Such society I had with Levet and Williams ; such 
I had where-— I am never likely to have it more. 

I wish, dear lady, to you and my dear girls mwy 
a cbeerM and pious Christmas. I am, your, &c. 



LETTER LIV.— To Mrs Piozzi, 

Dear Madam, Londofh JyJy 8. 1784^ 

What you have done, however I may lament it, 
I have no pretence to resent, as it has not beeil in- 
jurious to me ; I therefore breathe out one sigh 
more of tenderness, perhaps useless, but at least 
sincere. , 
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I wish that God may grant you every blessiDg; 
that you «iay be happy in this world for its short 
contiiiusQce, and, eternally happy in a better state ; 
and whatever I can contribute to your happiness I 
am very rrady to repay^ for that kindness which 
soothed twenty years of a life radically wretched. 

Do not think slightly of the advice which I now 
presume to offer. IVevail upon Mr Piozzito settle 
in England ; you may live here with more dignity 
than in Italy, and with more security ; your rank 
will be higher, and your fortune more under your 
own eye. I desire not to detail all my reasons ; 
but every argument of prudence and interest is £br 
England, and only some phantoms of imagination 
seduce yon to Italy* 

I am afraid, however, that my counsel is vain $ 
yet I have eased my heart l^ giving it« 

When Queen Mary took the resolution of sbeL 
teriag herself in England, the Atichbifihcq) of St 
Andrews, attempting to dissuade her, attendbd on 
her journey ; and wh^i they came to the irreme- 
able stream that separated the t^o kingdom^ 
walked by her side into the water, in the middle of 
which he seized her bridle, and, with earnestness 
proportioned to her danger and his own affection* 
pressed her to return. The Queen went forward. 
—If the parallel reaches thus far, tAay it go no 
fiurther.^-<-Tbe tears stand in my eyes. 

I am going into Derbyshire, and hope to be fol- 
lowed by your good wishes, for I a«i, with greajt 
Bttdctkfnf your, &c. 
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On my Birih^Day. 



September /y, I7S8. 
O God, the Creator and Preserver of all mankind. 
Father of all mercies, I thine unworthy servant 
do give Thee most humble thanks, for all thy 
goodness and loving kindness to me. I bless 
Thee for my creation, preservation, and redemp- 
tion, for the knowledge of thy son Jesus Christ, for 
the means of grace and the hope of glory. In the 
days of childhood and youth, in the midst of weak-* 
pess, blindness, and danger. Thou hast protected 
me $ amidst afflictions of mind, body, and estate. 
Thou hast supported me ; and amidst vanity and 
wickedness. Thou hast spared me. Grant, O mer- 
ciful Father, that I may have a lively sense of thy 
mercies. Create in me a contrite heart, that I may 
worthily lament my sins and acknowledge my 
wickedness, and obtain remission and forgiveness, 
through the satisfaction of Jesus Christ. And, O 
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Lordt enable me, by thy gracCt to reikem the time 
I have spent in sloth, vanity, and wickedness ; to 
make use of thy gifts to the honour of thy name ; 
to lead a new life in thy faith, fear, and love ; and 
finally to obtain everlasting life. Grant this. Al- 
mighty Lord, for the merits and through the me- 
diation of our most holy and blessed Saviour Jesus 
Christ ; to whdm, with Thee and the Holy Ghost, 
Three Persons and One God, be all honour and 
glory, world without end. Amen. 

Transcribed June S6. I768. 

This is the first solemn prayer, of which I have 
a copy. Whether I composed any before this 
I question. 



Prayer on the Rambler. 

Almighty God, the giver of all good things, with-, 
out whose help all labour is ineffectual, and with- 
out whose grace all wisdom is folly ; grant, I be- 
seech Thee, that in this my undertaking thy Holy 
Spirit may not be withheld from me, but that I 
may promote thy glory, and the salvation both of 
myself and others \ grant this, O Lord, for the sake 
of Jesus Christ. Amen. 
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Composed by me on the Death qf my Wffe^ and re- 
posited among her Memorials^ May 8. 1752. 

Deus exaudi — Heu I 

April Q4. 1769. 
Almighty and most merciful Father, who lovest 
those whom thou punishest, and turnest away thy 
anger from the penitent, look down with pity upon 
my sorrows, and grant that the affliction which it 
has pleased Thee to bring upon me, may awaken 
my conscience, enforce my resolutions of a better 
life, and impress upon me such conviction of thy 
power and goodness, that I may place in Thee my 
only felicity, and endeavour to please Thee in all 
my thoughts, words, and actions. Grant, O Lord, 
that I may not languish in fruitless and unavailing 
sorrow, but that I may consider from whose hand 
all good and evil is received, and may remember 
that I am punished for my sins, and hope for com- 
fort only by repentance. Grant, -O merciful God, 
that by the assistance of thy Holy Spirit I may re- 
pent, and be comforted, obtain that peace which 
the world cannot give, pass the residue of my life 
in bumble resignation and cheerful obedience ; and 
when it shall please Thee to call me from this mor* 
tal state, resign myself into thy hands with faith 
and confidence, and finally obtain mercy and ever- 
lasting happiness, for the sake of Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 
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May 6. 1752. 
O LoKD, our heavenly Ftther, withoBt whom all 
purposes are frustrate, alT efforts are vahiy grant 
me the assistance of thy Holy Spirit, that I may 
not sorrow as one without h(^>ey but may now re- 
turn to the duties of my present state with faumUe 
oonfideoce in thy protectiouf and so gpovero my 
thoughts, and actions, that neither business may 
withdraw my mind from Thee, nor idleness lay me 
open to vain imaginations ; that neither praise may 
fill me with pride, nor censure with discontent : 
bot that in the changes of this Ufe, I may fix my 
heart upon the reward which Thou hast promised 
to dmn that serv9 Thee, and that wlmtevtr dungs 
are true, whatever things are behest, whatever 
things are just, whatever are pure, wfaaterer are 
lovely, whatever are of good report, wbemn thene 
it virtue, wherein there is praise^ I may think iqKm 
and do, and obtain mercy and everiasting haf^ 
ness. Grant this, O Lord, for the sake of Jesus 
Christ Amen. 



Fl. Lacr. 
March 28. in the Momingp 1754* 
O God, who on this cky wert pleased to take 
from me my dear wife, sanctify to me my sorrows 
and rdlections. Grant that I may renew and prac- 
tise the resolutions which I made when thy afflict- 
ing hand was upon me. Let the remembrance of 
thy judgments, by which my wife is taken away. 
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awaken me to^rtp^rtance; and the Betuec^thy 
meKy^ by wldeh I am spared^ strengthen lay hope 
and cottftclence in The^ thid; by tiie aasiatance aad 
Gxmifort of thy Hdy Spirit^ I m9y so pass thmi^ 
tilings tenq^ralf as fbudly to gain everlasting h^ 
pinessy and to pass, by a holy and h^py deatli^ 
into the joy which Thou bast prepared fyr those 
that lofe Thee. Grant tbis» O Lwd,. fer the sake 
of Jesus Christ. Amen. 



Jan. 28. 1759. 
The day on which mjf dear Mother tva^ buried* 

AxKKnry God, mercifiil Father, in w^ose lands 
are tife and death, sanctify unto me the socroii 
y^Adch 1 now fed» Fovgtve me whatever I have 
done unkindly to my mother, and whaterer I have 
omitted to do kmdly. Make aoe to remember her 
good precqits «id good ewmple, and to reform 
my life aceordii^ to thy hdy word, that I may lose 
no more opportunities of gocKl. I am sonowfiil^ O 
Lord ; 1^ not my sottqw be without fruitf Let it 
be flawed by holy resolutions, and lasting amende 
ment, that when I ciiall die like my mother, I may 
be received to everlasting We. 

I commend, O Lord, so &r as it may be lawful^ 
into ^y hsmds, the soul <>f my departed mo4lier, 
beseeching Thee to grant her whatever is most 
beneficial to her in her jyresent state. 

O Lord, grant me thy Holy Spirit, and hav]e 
mercy upon me for Jesus Christ's sake* Amai* 

VOL, XII. wf 
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And, O Ixml, g^nt iinto me that ^m now ^ibout 
to return to the common comforts and business of 
thewoiidy snch moderation an all enjoyments, such 
diligence in honest labour, and > such parity of 
fluadi that, amidst the dianges, miseries, or plea- 
8ire»of life, I may keep my mind fixed upon Thee, 
and improve every day in grace, till I shall he re- 
ctired into thy kingdom of eternal happdness. 



March 25. 1759. 

Almighty God, heavenly Father, who hast gra- 
ciously prdbi^ed my life to tibis time, and by the 
diange of outward things which I am now to make, 
callest me to a change of inward affections, and to 
a reformation of my, thoughts, words, and; prac- 
tices f vouchsitfe, merciful Lord, that this call may 
not be in vain. Forgive me whatever has been 
amiss in the state which I am now leaving, idle* 
tiess, and neglect of thy wOrd and worship. Grant 
me the grace of thy Hbly Spirit, that the course 
which I am now beginning may proceed according 
to thy laws, and end in the enjoyment of thy fa- 
vour. Give me, O Lord, pardon and peace, that 
I may serve Thee with humble confidence, and af- 
ter this, life, enjoy thy presence in eternal happi- 
tiess. 

And, O Lord, so far as it may be lawful for me, 
I. commend to thy Fatherly goodness, my father, 
my. brother, my wife, my mother. I beseech Thee 
to look mercifidly upon them, and grant them what- 
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ever may most promote their present and eternal 
joy. 

O Lord, hear my prayers fijr Jesus Christ's sake ; 
to whom, with Th^ and the Hdy Ghost, Three 
F^rscms and One God, be all h.onourand glory, 
world without end. Ameo. 

OLord, let the change which I am now making 
in outward things, produce in me such a change 
of manners, as may fit me for the great change 
through which my wife has passed. 



Jan. 1. prima mane, 1770- 
Almighty God, by whose mercy I am permii;ted 
to behold the beginning of another year, succour 
with thy help, and bless with thy favour, the crea- 
ture whom ThQu vouchsafest to . preserve. Miti- 
gate, if it shall seem best unto Thee, the diseases 
of my body, and compose the disorders of my mind. 
Dispel my terrors ; and grant that the time whx^b 
Thou shalt yet allow me, may not pass unprofitably 
away. Let not pleasure seduce me, idleness lull 
me, or misery depress me. Let me perform to thy 
glory, and the good of my fellow-creatures, the 
work which Thou shalt yet appoint me ; and grant, 
that 83 I draw nearer to my dissolution, I may, by 
the hdp <rf thy Holy Spirit, feel my, knowledge of 
Thee increased, my hope exalted, and my faith 
strengthened ; that when the hour which is coming 
shall come, I may pass by a holy death to Everlast- 
ing happiness, for the sake pf Jesus Christ our Lor4« 
Amen. 
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Jan. 1. 2 p. ir, 1777- 
AuaoHTT Lord, mercifiil Fa^er^ vcmchnfe to 
aoi^t the thanks ¥rfaich I now presume to ofler 
TheOp for the prolongation of my life. Grant, O 
Lordt that as my days are multiplied, my good le^ 
solutioiis may be strengthened, my power of resist- 
ing temptations increased, and my struggles with 
snares and obstructions invigorated* Relieve the 
infirmities both of my mind and body. Grant me 
Such strength as my duties may require, and such 
diligence as may improve those opportunities of 
good that shall be ofiered me. Deliver me from 
the intrusion of evil thoughts. Grant me true 
rq)entance of my past life } and as I draw nearer 
and nearer to the grave, strengthen my fidth, enli* 
ven my hope, extend my charity, and purify my 
desires ; and^so help me, by thy Holy Spirit, that 
when it shall be thy pleasure to call me hence, I 
may be received to everlasting happiness, for the 
sake of thy Son Jesus Christ our p:>rd. Amen. 
Our Father— 



Sept. 18. '1779. 
Almighty God, Creator of all things, an whose 
hands are life and death, glory be to Thee for all 
thy mercies, and for the prolongation of my lifo 
to the common age c^ man^ Pardon me^ O gra- 
doiis God, all the offences which in the course <^ 
seventy years I have committed against thy lH>ly 
laws, and all negligences of those duties which Thou 
hast required. Look with pity upon me, take not 
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ftom iiie tfa^ Hol/Spiritt but enable me to pass die 
days ndiidi Hiou shall yet vouchsafb Co grant me» 
m thy fmr, and to thy glory ; and accept, OLord, 
die remains of a m^spent life^ that when thou ahalt 
call me to another state, I may be received to ever- 
lasting happiness, for the sake of Jesus Christ our 
Lord.. Amem 



June «2. 1781. 
Almiohtt God, who art the giver of all good, 
enable me to remember, with due thankfulness, the 
comforts and advantages which I have enjoyed by 
the friendship of Henry Thrale, for whom, so far as 
is lawful, I humbly implore thy mercy in his pre- 
sent state. O Lord, since thou hast been pleased 
to call him from this world, look with mercy on 
those whom he has left ; continue to succour me 
by such means as are best for me, and repay to his 
relations the kindness whidi I have received from 
him ; protect them in ihts world from temptatioiis 
and calamities, and grant them happiness in the 
world to come, for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen. 



On leaving Mr Thrale's Family. 

October 6. 1782. 
Almighty God, Father of all mercy, help me, 
by thy grace, that 1 may With humble and sincere 
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thankf^ilneat remember the comfbrta and convesi- 
enetfs 'wbioh I have enjoyed at this place, and that 
I may resign them with holy submission,, equaify 
trusting in thy protection when Thou givest and 
when Thou takest away. Have mercy npoo me, 
O Lord } have mercy upon me. 

To thy fatherly protection, O Lord, I commend 
this family. Bless, guide, and defend them, that 
they may so pass through this world, as finally to 
enjoy in thy presence everlasting happiness, for 
Jesus Christ's sake. Amen. 



{The foUomng Prayer was composed and used by 
Dr JoHmoN previous to his receiving the Sacra- 
ment qfthe Lord^s Supper, on Sunday, Decem- 
ber 5. 1784.] 

Almighty and most merciful Father, I am now, 
as to human eyes it seems, about to commemorate, 
for the last time,* the deadi of thy Son Jeius Christ 
our Saviour and Redeemer. Grant, O Lord, that 
my whole hope and confidence may be in his me- 
rits and thy mercy; enforce and accept my im- 
perfect repentance; make this commemoration 
available to the confirmation of my faith, the esta- 
blishment of my hope, and the enlargement of my 
charity ; and make the death of thy Son Jesus Christ 
effectual to my redemption. Have mercy upon me. 



* He died the ISlh following. 
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and pardon the multitude of my offences. Bless 
my friends } have mercy upon all men. Support 
me, by thy Holy Spirit, in the days of weakness, 
and at the hour of death ; and receive me, at my 
death, to everlasting happiness, for the sake of Je- 
sus Christ. Amen. 



riNis. 
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